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PREFACE. 


Tue Lectures on Ancient History here presented to the Eng- 
lish public, have been edited by Dr. Marcus Niebuhr, the son 
of the Historian, with the assistance of Mr. F. Spiro and Dr. 
Isler. They embrace the history of the ancient world, with the 
exception of that of Rome, down to the time when all the other 
nations and states of classical antiquity were absorbed by the 
empire of Rome, and when its history became, in point of fact, 
the history of the world. Hence the present course of Lec- 
tures, together with that on the History of Rome, form a com- 
plete course embracing the whole of ancient history. 

In the programme of the University of Bonn for the winter- 
session of 1829 and 30, Niebuhr himself announced these Lec- 
tures in the following terms: ‘Historia aevi antiqui, eo ordine 
iisque Himitibus qui in Justini libris servantur,” which at once 
describe their extent and arrangement. 

The Lectures on Ancient History were twice delivered by 
Niebuhr, first during the summer of 1826, and a second time 
during the winter of 1829 and 30; but, owing to the fire which 
destroyed Niebuhr’s house in the night between the 5th and 6th 
of February, 1830, the course of Lectures was interrupted, and 
Niebuhr completed it in the ensuing summer. In both courses, 
he followed the plan adopted by Justin or Trogus Pompeius, 
and carried the history down to the taking of Alexandria by 
Octavianus; but the history of the last century in both cases 
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is a mere sketch, the Lecturer not having sufficient time to 
enter into the detail. In regard to the relation existing be- 
tween the two courses of Lectures, Dr. M. Niebuhr observes : 
“ A comparison of the MS. notes taken down by the students 
in the lecture-room, rendered it obvious that the later course 
must be made the ground-work of the present publication, be- 
cause in considering the differences which not unfrequently oc- 
cur, it must be supposed that the more recent views represent 
the more matured and correct opinions of the Historian; the 
time, moreover, which Niebuhr devoted to the second course 
amounting to 113 hours (the earlier course was delivered in 90 
hours), enabled him to enter into a more detailed account of his 
subject. But independently of these considerations, the Lec- 
tures of 1829 and 30 have greater intrinsic excellences, for at 
their second delivery Niebuhr was far more successful in main- 
taining the right proportion in his treatment of the separate 
parts of the whole, and in preserving the principle of epic unity, 
than in the earlier course, in which he was evidently struggling 
with the difficulty of arranging his materials, and in which he 
sometimes adopts the chronological order to the exclusion of 
episodes which he intended to interweave. Another advantage 
of the more recent course of Lectures is, that in them Niebuhr 
more strictly adhered to the principles of historical criticism ; 
while in the earlier course, by the side of an objective narrative 
of uncertain traditions, he sometimes gives utterance to mere 
conjectures, which he himself does not wish to be taken as real 
hypotheses. An accidental circumstance, lastly, removed every 
doubt as to the propriety of taking the course of 1829 and 30 
as the basis of the present publication ; for the longer Niebuhr 
lectured at Bonn, the more his pupils became accustomed to 
his mode of delivery, and they obviously acquired greater skill 
in writing down the words of the lecturer, so that the MS. notes 
of the later course of Lectures are on the whole far more com- 
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plete than those taken down during the earlier course.” Dr. 
M. Niebuhr justly regrets that one excellent copy of notes of 
which he made use in preparing these Lectures, was placed at 
his disposal only for the Lectures from I. to XIX., and again 
from Lecture XLV. to LXII., the owner of those notes refusing 
in a very ungracious manner the further loan of them, unless 
he were at the same time entrusted with the editorship of the 
whole. 

“The substance of the earlier course of Lectures, however,” 
says Dr. M. Niebuhr, “has been made use of for the present 
publication, for the Historian there discusses many points which 
are not touched upon in the later Lectures, and which there- 
fore have been introduced to complete and enrich the present 
work. There is indeed a great resemblance between the 
courses, which in some instances are identical even in terms 
and expressions; and it seems that Niebuhr, when delivering 
the second course, availed himself of the MS. notes taken down 
by one of his pupils during the first delivery. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he seems to have disliked the repetition of the same 
things; and some parts, such as the history of the Jews, were 
omitted in the second course from want of time.” 

There is yet a third. source from which the editor has 
thought it expedient to enrich the present publication. In the 
summer of 1825, when Niebuhr commenced teaching at Bonn, 
he delivered a course of Lectures on the History of Greece 
from the battle of Chaeronea down to the destruction of Co- 
rinth. The Lectures on that period, which had been the sub- 
ject of his inquiries to a much greater extent than any other 
portion of ancient history, has furnished the editor with many 
valuable additions. 

Dr. M. Niebuhr remarks, that many of his father’s opinions 
and views propounded in these Lectures, have been adopted by 
some of his pupils, and published by them without acknowledg- 
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ing their real authorship; and it will be well to bear this in 
mind, before we pronounce an opinion upon the originality of 
this or that statement occurring in these Lectures. 

From these preliminary remarks, it will appear, that the 
present work is a literal transcript of the Lectures delivered 
during the years 1829 and 1830, so far as this could be done 
from the notes taken down in the lecture-room; but with such 
supplementary additions as could be derived from the courses 
of 1826 and 1825. All the additions from the former course 
are marked in the text by inverted commas, and in the notes 
by the dates being attached to them. A very few notes refer- 
ring to these Lectures were found among the posthumous papers 
of the Historian, and wherever they are introduced in the present 
work, the source whence they are derived is stated. 

“Nothing of what is contained in the Lectures of 1829 and 
1830,” says Dr. M. Niebuhr, “ has been omitted, except a few 
expressions which, after the most careful collation of the MS. 
notes, proved to be utterly unintelligible. Whether some things 
are not irrecoverably lost through the neglect of the students, 
is another question; but it is quite evident that this cannot 
amount to much. ... As for the rest, the editor has fol- 
lowed the same principles as those adopted in the publication of 
the Lectures on the History of Rome. Every interpolation has 
been most carefully avoided, and every word occurring in the 
MS. notes has been scrupulously preserved.”’ 

It now remains for me to state how far the English transla- 
tion differs from the German original. I have carefully collated 
the MS. notes in my own possession of the course delivered in 
1829 and 1830; but the care and accuracy with which the 
German editor has performed his task, has left very little for 
me to glean from my MS. in the shape of additions; and the 
chief advantage I have derived from my notes consists in the 
fact that, through them I have been enabled, in not a few in- 
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stances, to express more clearly and distinctly the exact mean- 
ing of the historian. A large number of mistakes occurring in 
the German edition also have been corrected, so that, as in the 
case of the Lectures on Roman history, the English edition has 
some advantages over the German original. 

As the German public, especially the readers of learned 
books, are not very difficult to satisfy in matters of form and 
style, especially when the chief object is to become acquainted 
with a man’s opinions rather than the form in which he ex- 
presses them, Dr. M. Niebuhr has scrupulously adhered to the 
very words which he found in the MS. notes, even where the 
common rules of style might have warranted his expressing the 
substance of what he found in more correct and appropriate 
language. Now, although such a proceeding is highly commend- 
able in the German editor, the German public being entitled 
to claim the publication of the identical words of the lecturer, 
yet the adoption of the same principle would, in an English 
translation, not only be inexpedient, but impossible—inexpedient 
because the English public demands more attention to style and 
form, and impossible, because the Lectures had to be presented 
in English and not in German. I have accordingly endeavoured 
to reproduce them in a somewhat more readable form than that 
which they wear in German, so far as this could be done with- 
out taking undue liberties or in any way altering the sense. I 
do not mean to say, that the Lectures even now have any claims 
to excellence in style, but all I have aimed at is to make them 
appear in a form as readable as could be expected under the 
circumstances, and as is consistent with a conscientious fidelity 
in preserving the author’s sentiments unaltered. For the 
reader must bear in mind, that these Lectures being delivered 
extempore, and without any written outline or syllabus, must 
necessarily be wanting in those qualities which we have a right 
to expect in a book, where an author has carefully to weigh and 
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consider not only his thoughts, but also the form in which he 
has to bring them before his readers. These Lectures on the 
other hand, are the rich outpourings of vast stores of historical 
knowledge, coloured in each particular case with the feelings 
which at the moment animated and influenced the lecturer. He 
speaks and moves on without restraint: hypotheses which are 
not yet matured into convictions, are freely expressed; opinions 
on persons and things, sympathies and antipathies, nay, love 
and hatred, are set forth much more strongly and unreservedly 
than would be admissible in a deliberately composed treatise. 
Hence even slight differences of opinion or contradictions, 
which are met with in different Lectures, ought not to be judged 
of too severely. We here catch a glimpse, as it were, of the 
working of the great mind of the Historian, which imparts to 
his narrative a degree of freshness and suggestiveness that 
richly compensates for a more calm and sober exposition. The 
extraordinary familiarity of Niebuhr with the literatures of all 
nations, his profound knowledge of all political and human 
affairs, derived not only from books, but from practical life, and 
his brilliant powers of combination, present to us in these Lec- 
tures, as in those on Roman history, such an abundance of new 
ideas, startling conceptions and opinions, as are rarely to be 
met with in any other work. Many of them may, on strict 
inquiry, be found erroneous, and in many instances the author 
may have been misled by historical parallels, still the lectures 
possess the one great and indisputable merit of being extremely 
suggestive, and of urging the student on to further and inde- 
pendent inquiries. And even now, although more than twenty 
years have elapsed since their delivery, they are of the highest 
importance and interest to all who are engaged in the study not 
only of antiquity, but of any period in the history of man. 


L. SCHMITZ. 
Enrxpuren, Feb., 1852. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 


LECTURE I. 
INTRODUCTION. . 


History has already acquired a wide domain; and her pos- 
sessions are constantly increasing, not only because the vicissi- 
tudes of existing nations add continually to her store of annals, 
but because the scholars of Europe are ever augmenting their 
knowledge of foreign langnages, and thus add to the number of 
intelligible sources of history. . Historical knowledge, moreover, 
is extending, by means of the great discoveries of antiquities 
in Egypt and Asia, which are only just commencing; and of 
which the continuation and completion will be the enjoyment of 
the next generation; and you who are now in the season of 
youth, if your lives be prolonged to the ordinary term of human 
existence, will derive from them delight and instruction. 

While history thus extends, by the addition of past and future 
events, fresh stores are also gained from day to day, within the 
compass of histories already known to us. How different, for 
example, is the history of the middle ages now, compared with 
what it used to be! Chronological outlines, mere names, and 
unimportant accounts of kings, have been superseded by clear 
ideas and conceptions of the conditions of nations; and these 
are now placed within the reach of every one. 

The more history extends, the more it becomes the true magis- 
tra vite, and the most instructive branch of knowledge. It is 
the duty of every one who aims at high mental culture, to make 
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himself acquainted with it in its whole extent; but those who 
wish to treat it philosophically, must necessarily divide the vast 
labours. For this reason, the history of antiquity, unless special 
cireumstances shall induce me to make an exception, will always 
form the exelusive subject of my lectures. 

The most recent discoveries in natural science, which belong 
to our own age, might tempt me, as Schlosser has done in his 
“ Ancient History,” to enter upon the history of the earth itself, 
and its relations to the human race; but such a plan is opposed 
alike to my views and to my inclination. A correct treatment 
of history requires the exclusion of all heterogeneous subjects; 
and we must accordingly separate the history of the earth and 
its formations, which forms the substratum of human existence, 
from the history of the human race itself. That branch of his- 
tory which commences at the point where physical and historical 
knowledge begin to go hand in hand, the history of the earth and 
its relations to the life of man, is a separate science, which is 
not yet sufficiently represented in literature; and of which the 
very plan and outlines are not yet marked out as they ought to 
be. We must leave it to this science to furnish, from the 
archives of nature herself, a history of the changes which our. 
globe has undergone, from the time that man became its inhabit- 
ant; to develop the physical differences of races, and the whole 
history of the changes in the physical condition of man, and 
especially the history of diseases. -To us these things are 
foreign; and we confine ourselves to describing the actions, the 
life, and sufferings of man, as man in history. 

When we attempt to divide the domain of history into sections, 
such as its vast extent requires, points sometimes spontaneously 
present themselves which clearly mark a division; while at 
other times it is difficult to find such epochs. In the history of 
particular nations, these points have their special peculiarities. 
If we survey the whole from our subjective or intellectual point 
of view, every nation shows its own distinctive character, and its 
history presents subjectively different divisions. The history of 
nations like the unchangeable Chinese, and still more thé Japan- 
ese who are quite a peculiar phenomenon, admits of no division 
at all; uniformity and stagnation being the inflexible character- 
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istics of these nations, their history dispenses with the necessity 
of division, because division is impossible. The appearance of 
Islamism forms a decided epoch for the Eastern nations profess- 
ing the Mahommedan religion; but from the earliest times down 
to that period, there is no marked event. In the history of the 
European nations, with the exception of the Eastern or Slavonic 
races, an epoch presents itself at the time when the modern 
nations begin to form themselves, and our political system com- 
mences its development. In this manner, history naturally 
divides itself into ancient and non-ancient history; and the 
latter, again into,the history of the middle ages and of modern 
times. The expression, “history of the middle ages,” is merely 
accidental, and properly speaking, unnecessary, for there are 
only two opposites; and if we consider that the decisive moment 
of division coincides with the beginning of what are called the 
middle ages, the division into ancient and modern history appears 
to be quite sufficient. The introduction of the Christian reli- 
gion would form a great epoch, were it not that its beginnings 
reach back into the history of antiquity, which would thus be 
drawn into modern history. Christianity, therefore, does not 
form an epoch for the history of the Western nations, as the 
introduction of Islamism does for the Mahommedan Asiatics. 
As the relation of ancient; history to the conditions of our 
own time constitutes the ground of division, the case is very 
different from what it would be, if we were to draw a line 
merely according to a chronological date.! If we were to say, 
for example, that ancient history extends down to the fifth 
century of our era, a portion of Chinese history would belong 
to antiquity; but there is no connexion whatever between that 
nation and any portion of ancient history, and the epoch which 
marks the close of ancient history forms no point of division at 


"In a MS. note to the Lectures of 1826, we read :—The distinctive na- 
ture of ancient history is, that it comprises those things which completely 
belong to a bygone state of things. It accordingly excludes that which 
continues to exist unaltered, such as China; it ceases at the beginning of 
the new order of things in Europe, which still continues, but without 
there being a distinct line of demarcation separating it from the middle 
ages. All we can say is, that this or that event does not belong to it. 
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all for the Chinese. If we were to make chronological divisions, 
it would be necessary to relate history synchronistically; and it 
would devolve upon us, for example, to combine with the history 
of the middle ages that of the Americans so far as it goes; and 
if, in order to avoid this, we were to separate the nations of 
which nothing is known, we should be acting inconsistently. 

Ancient history in this form would, on the whole, consist of 
separate and independent accounts of the affairs of many nations, 
which, to a considerable extent, would be founded upon conjec- 
ture. As regards the savages of America, it would be difficult 
to ascertain, whether in the times of antiquity they possessed a 
higher civilization, though we may suppose that they did. China, 
Japan, and the Negro tribes ought, on this system, to have a 
place in ancient history. In the history of our ancestors, we 
should be obliged to go back to the time at which we can only. 
guess at their condition; though we do not by any means intend 
to exclude the Germans from ancient history. I have no objec- 
tion to ancient history being taught in this manner ; the method 
itself has much that is instructive; but it requires an enormous 
space of time, and an extent of knowledge, which I for one do 
not possess.” 

As we must arrange general history according to a subjec- 
tive standard, every one may, I think, do the same with ancient 
history also. Setting aside the synchronistic history of nations, 
we may adopt two methods of arrangement, the theological and 
the philological. The theological arrangement, which was 
adopted by Bossuet, follows the order of the Old Testament, 
puts the history of all nations in relation to that of the Jews, 
and to the dispensation of Providence in training them, until the 
appearance of Christ, and the establishment of the gospel. The 
history of the other nations is related only in so far as it comes 
in contact with that of the Jews, and is always treated as de- 
pendent on it. What kind of historical conciseness this method 
of narrating is capable of, may be learned from Bossuet’s work. 


| ? In 1826, Niebuhr said:—The synchronistic method does not answer 
its purpose in the history of a single nation, and still less in general his- 
tory, because it affords us no survey of the subject. The ancients had no 
synchronistic history previous to the time of Timaeus. 
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The account of the vicissitudes of the Jewish nation, of course, 
occupies considerable space; next to it come the other Eastern 
nations, while the rest are thrown more and more into the back 
ground. : 

The arrangement which I call the philological, refers to the 
fact, that we consider ancient history mainly as a branch of phi- 
lology, or as a means of interpretation and of philological know- 
ledge. In this arrangement, the nations whose literature is what 
is termed classical, are placed in the foreground; while the others 
retire into the back ground, and become subordinate to the 
former. As I have been a philologer all my life, I adopt this 
arrangement, which will be useful to you all. The consequence 
of it will be, that we shall entirely put out of sight the history : 
of those nations, which stand in scarcely any connection with 
classical antiquity, such as the Chinese, Japanese, and the 
Indians beyond the Ganges; whatever may have happened 
among them, and however valuable the knowledge of it may be, 
it forms no part of our plan, the kernel of which is the history 
of Greece and Rome; so that even the history of the Jews, and 
that of our ancestors, appear only where they are connected 
with classical antiquity; and they will accordingly constitute a 
subordinate part, but only in point of form, for they need not 
on that account be inferior in importance. 

In this manner the whole of the history of antiquity, so far 
as it belongs to philology, might form one complete subject of 
instruction; but as its compass is still immense, a further divi- 
sion is necessary. Ancient history, in our sense, again divides 
itself into non-Roman and Roman, a division which is by no 
means accidental. ‘For Roman history in its first beginnings is 
connected with that of the rest of antiquity, only by slender 
fibres; these fibres gradually strengthen, until they become 
mighty roots in the soil of other nations; and Roman history 
in the end acquires such an extent, that in it all the other 
histories of antiquity, the Greek, Macedonian (which had pre- 
viously absorbed that of Asia and Egypt), and Carthaginian, 
terminate; it even unites with itself the earliest history of our 
ancestors : it overshadows the whole world. The relation of the 
other nations to Rome is completed at the time when they are 
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absorbed by the Roman empire, and during the period of the 
emperors, there is no trace of classical history, that is not con- 
tained or lost in that of Rome. Hence the separation of Roman 
history is not merely something negative; that history is rather 
the second half of ancient history philologically considered. 

The other, non-Roman half, accordingly comprises every- 
thing connected with the Greeks; and its noblest part is the 
history of that nation. It does not, however, embrace them 
alone, but all others of whom the Greeks acquired any know- 
ledge. To it belongs everything that had any reference to them, 
and hence it also includes various stages which preceded those 
national conditions, which make their appearance in the history 
of Greece; that is, for example, the history of the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Medes, Egyptians, Scythians (on account of their 
relation to Persia); andin like manner all the nations which did 
not stand ina direct relation to the Roman world. We shall 
have occasion, for example, to speak of the Gauls or Celts at 
the time when they migrate and make their appearance in 
Macedonia and Greece; but I have spoken of them more 
minutely in the history of Rome, to which they belong more 
particularly. 

Another question is, in what manner is history to be related? 
All historical lectures, in order to attain the object in view, 
must furnish us a living picture, in which the things that stand 
to one another in the relation of cause and effect, become clear 
to us in their mutual operation. As we exclude the history of 
the earth, and confine ourselves to that of mankind, we can go 
back only to those times of which traditions have come down to 
us; for the history of nations and periods previous to the dis- 
covery of the art of writing is necessarily buried in impenetrable 
darkuess. At the time when our traditions commence, we find 
the earth inhabited by a number of different peoples of different 
races, which were as distinguished from one another by their 
languages and customs, as they are now; nay, the further we go 
back, the more we find that languages were distinct, and nations 
foreign to one another. This we take as an Historical fact, and 
we shall consider each nation by itself, without entering upon 
speculations as to the origin of these differences. Whether all 
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nations were originally of different origin and belonged to dif- 
ferent races, or whether their original identity was changed in 
form and language by a series of miracles, these are questions 
which do not belong to ancient history; and we must leave to 
others to discuss them. Without a direct and minute revelation 
from God, we cannot arrive at any certain results on these 
points, and in reference to them the Book of Genesis cannot be 
considered as a revelation. 

In regard to the form most suited to a course on ancient 
history, I consider it best to follow some authority, it being difli- 
cult to form a plan of one’s own; and I do not-kuow that I can 
select anything better than the sagacious and pleasing arrange- 
ment devised by Trogus Pompeius, and which is most easily 
accessible to us in the abridgment of Justin. But I do not 
mean to say, that I shall follow him in his manner of treatment, 
or adopt his narrative as my standard; nor will I arrange my 
lectures, according to the division of his work, into books. I 
shall not put together in one section what he has arranged in one 
book, nor shall I adopt his brevity or minuteness; but my inten- 
tion is rather to be more minute in the history of the earliest 
times of the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian empires; 
which he has strangely compressed in one book; for I believe 
this to be highly necessary, especially for a correct understand- 
ing of the historical books of the Scriptures. On the other 
hand, I shall endeavour to condense, where he is extremely 
minute, as in the account of the convulsions and disputes among 
the Macedonian dynasties. What is superficially related by him 
in his first book, will be in my lectures far more than the fortieth 
part of the whole, while in the history of the Macedonian period, 
several books will be condensed into one lecture. 


LECTURE IL. 


Trocus PoMPEIUS has been the name of our author ever since 
the time when it became customary among the Romans to place 
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the cognomen instead of the praenomen before the Gentile name. 
His true original name is Pompeius Trogus, and his praenomen 
was no doubt Cneius. He was a grandson of one Pompeius 
Trogus, a Vocontian, who, in the war of Sertorius, obtained the 
franchise through Cn. Pompey, and hence undoubtedly assumed 
Cneius as his praenomen from Pompey. The Roman praenomen 
which was adopted by the first of a family, was generally 
retained by his descendants; thus, in Asia Minor, where the 
emperor Claudius appears to have conferred the franchise on 
many towns, we find in all the inscriptions, not only of the first, 
but also of the second century, the name of Tiberius Claudius. 
Hence the grandson of the Vocontian probably bore the name 
of Cn. Pompeius. The Vocontians inhabited the upper part of 
Provence, between the Isére and the Durance, the modern 
department des Basses Alpes ; their nationality is doubtful; 
they may have been Ligurians, or perhaps they were Gauls. 
At thetime of the Sertorian war, when Pompey marched through 
Gaul into Spain, they were in arms against the Romans, but 
were subdued by M. Fonteius, who was then praetor in Gaul, 
and was afterwards defended by Cicero. On. Pompeius, the 
grandfather of our historian, must on that occasion have aban- 
doned the cause of his nation. He had two sons, one of whom 
accompanied Pompey into Parthia, and is mentioned in the Mith- 
ridatic war as the commander of a detachment of Gallic horse. 
The other Trogus, the father of the historian, joined the dictator 
Julius Cesar, and became one of his private secretaries, whence 
we must infer that he was a man of considerable attainments. 
The historian accordingly lived in the time of Angustus. His 
personal history is almost entirely unknown, and we are 
acquainted with him only as an author. Trogus Pompeius was 
the first Roman who conceived the idea of writing the history of 
foreign nations, while the artistic development of the history of 
Rome itself had been commenced by Livy and Sallust. To 
judge from the notice he takes of the speeches interwoven in 
their works, he must have composed his history later than those 
two. This we gather from one of the latter books of Justin, 
who says, that Trogus blamed Sallust and Livy for having given 
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their speeches in the oratio recta'—a childish censure, of which, 
however, at times even an intelligent man may be guilty. 

The plan of his history was to commence with the earliest 
times of which the Greeks had any information; and he carried 
it through by means of a skilful insertion of episodes. He does 
not go much farther back than Herodotus, and like him he too, 
properly speaking, began with the commencement of the struggle 
between Asia and Enrope, in the war of Cyrus against Lydia ; 
touching upon the Assyrian and Median periods only in a brief 
introduction. From the Persians he passes on to the Greeks, 
whose history he inserts ; thence he proceeds to Sicily and Car- 
thage, embracing the migration of the Gauls, and their invasion 
of Macedonia. He is much interested in the expeditions of 
Alexander the Great, and gives a very detailed account of the 
Macedonian dynasties down to the end of the last Syrian dynasty, 
to which he subjoins the branch dynasties of Pergamus and Pon- 
tus. In the last books, he treats of the traditions of the West, 
especially of Iberia ; and it is much to be regretted that they 
are lost. He also touched upon the history of Rome, but only 
on its most ancient periods and traditions, and that from a Greek 
point of view. Otherwise he excludes it entirely, and for this 
reason I follow his plan. However much I shall have to add 
in many parts, yet I shall on the whole adhere to his method. 
He shows a masterly skill in the manner in which he inserts his 
episodes. 

We know his work unfortunately in a very mutilated form ; 
first, by what are called prologues, that is, tables of contents 
prefixed to several books; they are a kind of summaries, which 
are frequently found in the manuscripts of ancient authors, and 
were certainly made at a very early period, though they may 
not be the work of the authors themselves. Those of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, for example, are very ancient. Those of Trogus 
Pompeius are indescribably barbarous. 

These summaries, however, are important, because in some cascs 
they show the planof Trogus more distinctly than the extracts of 
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Justin. They are a proof that he treated of many subjects 
which, to judge from Justin, he might seem to have passed over 
and thus form, as it were, his justification: they show the neat 
ness of his plan, but are terribly corrupt in our manuscripts 
The Abbé de Longuerue has treated of them in an excellen 
manner; he was a distinguished man, one of the best Frencl 
scholars of the seventeenth century, and was chiefly engaged ir 
the study of the Fathers. He has published little, and his paper: 
having fallen into unfaithful hands, have for the most part beer 
lost. A portion of them has been purchased by Professor Mol 
denhawer, and deposited in the library of Copenhagen. Hi: 
labours on Chrysostom have been made use of, but without the 
acknowledgement due to him. What he had collected for the 
prologues of Trogus has been conscientiously used in Gronovius 
edition of Justin; in Grauert’s edition of the prologues, the Abbé’s 
emendations have been made use of. 

You are all acquainted with Justin, a work which in my youth 
was used in schools. The period at which he lived is uncertain. 
and different opinions are entertained about it. The most commor 
belief is, that he was a contemporary of the Antonines, and there 
are manuscripts, in which the preface is actually addressed tc 
the emperor M. Antoninus. But I am convinced, that this state. 
ment is solely founded on a confusion with Justin, the martyr, 
who flourished in the time of the Antonines, and whose age was 
known in the West even before the revival of Greek literature; 
for in the Chronicle of St. Jerome—the chronological tables oi 
Eusebius translated by Jerome, to which we are indebted for a 
great deal of information, and to which Jerome made excellent 
additions—it is stated that the philosopher Justin was a con- 
temporary of the Antonines. In the Medicean manuscript, 
which is probably the most ancient, he is called M. Junianus 
Justinus, which name is certainly not wrong. A practised eye 
sees certain evidence in small indications, in which others car 
see no significance. One of these indications is the form o! 
Roman names in later times ; and he who has carefully observet 
the changes of these names, can thereby determine to what perio‘ 
aman belongs. Thus the names on the pillar of Igel alone 
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would show that this monument belongs to the third century. 
Now the form M. Junianus Jnstinus, without a Gentile name, 
though the Roman praenomen is still preserved, distinctly points 
to the third century, and to it I assign him. His language also 
agrees with this supposition. I have now reclaimed two authors 
for that century. In regard to ancient history, people have been 
strangely one-sided, and have overlooked many things; thus the 
third century has beén regarded as altogether a dead period, 
though down to A. D. 260, there was more life in Latin literature, 
than during the greater part of the second century, which from 
the time of Suetonius was a period of rest in literature, if we 
except the highly ingenions Apuleius. and Gellius. From the 
reign of Severus, Roman literature rose again; this fact has 
hitherto not been properly understood, and it has been supposed, 
that from the time of Commodus down to the fourth century, 
Roman literature had entirely disappeared. 

Justin worked in the same manner as Florus had done in the 
reign of Trajan, and as others did in his own time. He abridged a 
large work, which began to be neglected because it was too 
voluminous. We will not blame him for this, but be grateful for 
it, since the forty-four large books of Trogus would certainly not 
have been copied, seeing that only thirty-five books of Livy were 
copied. Justin’s abridgment, however, was hastily made, and is 
full of blunders. 

Justin is an anthor, in editing whom a philologer who makes 
history his study, and undertakes the task with philological skill, 
may yet acquire great distinction. A good edition is still a 
desideratum; the text is bad, and for the last three hundred 
years the same text has been reprinted; a critical examination 
of it, therefore, is the thing needed above all others. Of all the 
scholars that have been occupied with Justin, scarcely one de- 
serves honourable mention, with the exception of James Bongar- 
sius, a French Protestant, whose library still exists at Berne. 
He was a clever man, and a distinguished commentator. Most 
of the others are quite incompetent; and the last, Abraham 
Gronovius, is the most incompetent of all. Yet his edition is 
the only one, that can in some measure be recommended, because 
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it contains a good collection of the varions readings. We require 
for our purpose only a small edition of the text.” 

It would be a grateful task to write a history of antiquity on 
the plan of Justin, but so as to make use, at the same time, of 
all the resources which we now possess. Time does not allow 
me, in these lectures, to refer tomodern historians. 

Justin begins his history with Ninns, according to the false 
supposition of the ancients, who place him in a very remote 
period, and assign to his Assyrian empire of Nineveh a duration 
of 1,200 years, fixing its destruction even before the beginning 
of the Olympiads, that is, at a time preceding the reign of Nabo- 
nassar. We, too, shall begin with the Assyrians ; but with those 
of Babylon, and not, like Justin, with those of Nineveh. In the 
Book of Genesis, also, Nimrod is mentioned first, as the founder 
and first ruler of Babel, and Assur of Nineveh follows after the 
kingdom of Babel. | 


The name of Aramaeans, Syrians or Assyrians, comprises the 
nations extending from the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris 
to the Huxine, the River Halys, and Palestine. They applied 
to themselves the name Aram, and the Greeks called them As- 
syrians, which is the same name as Syrians. Within that great 
extent of country, there existed, of course, various dialectic dif- 
ferences of language ; and there can be little doubt, but that in 
some places the nation was mixed with other races. Thus As- 
syria is sometimes made to comprise Cordyene. The modern 
Kurds speak a language which is made up of Persian and Syriac, 
and thus prove their ancicnt intermixture. In like manner the 
nations on the Euxine and in Cappadocia seem to be mixed races. 
The Canaanites, Arabs, and Hebrews are akin to the Aramaeans, 
and all speak Semitic languages, which form a very marked con- 
trast to the neighbouring Persian language. It was only for a 


2 Manuscripts alone would not be in all respects sufficient to prepare a 
good edition. It must also be observed, that everything which was nol 
generally known was beyond the comprehension and knowledge of Justin, 
He himself in his preface describes his work as the result of accident. 
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short period that the Assyrian people constituted one state; they 
were generally divided into many. 

A singular misfortune hangs over their history. It is to be 
lamented that no true information has come down to us from a 
time which possessed ample means for writing the history of that 
Asiatic empire, and that only fables have become current; for 
the account of Ctesias which, instead of a true history, is a mere 
fiction, became established as current history. In what manner 
his work arose, whether he was able to read books, as he him- 
self asserts, and fabulous books fell into his hands which he was 
led to take for history, or whether he was imposed upon by oral 
traditions and fictitious tales, and yielded to his own partiality 
for what was fabulous; these are questions which we cannot and 
need not decide. This much is clear that we must altogether 
reject his tales about Assyria, 

About the one hundred and twenty-eighth Olympiad, towards 
the close of the reign of Antiochus Soter, or the beginning of 
that of Antiochus Theus (four hundred and eighty years after 
the era of Nabonassar, and sixty-two after the taking of Babylon 
by Alexander), Berosus, a Babylonian priest, wrote upon the 
antiquities of his nation, not inventing his statements, but as he 
himself says, deriving them from ancient documents. The truth 
of this assertion is attested by the strikingly exact agreement 
between the statements respecting the later Assyrian empire, 
which are derived from his work, and the historical books of-the 
Old Testament. All the Assyrian kings of Nineveh, Phul, As- 
sarhaddon, Sanherib, Merodach-Baladan, and the Babylonian 
Nebucadnezar, and Evil-Merodach, who are mentioned in the 
Books of Kings, occur in his work also, and that at periods which 
perfectly agree with those at which they are mentioned in the 
Scriptures. The authenticity of his statements is thus placed 
beyond a doubt, while those of Ctesias are so utterly destitute 
of historical foundation, that we need not say much about them. 
Two such different accounts cannot both be true. 

Berosus, moreover, perfectly agrees with Herodotus, whose 


3 On this subject, compare Niebuhr’s Kleine Schriften, vol. î. p. 179. Ueber 
den Gewinn aus dem Armenischen Eusebius.—Ep. 
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statements are founded on authorities of the same character as 
those of Berosus. This I have shown in my dissertation “ On 
the Historical Advantage to he derived from the Armenian 
Translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius,” p. 179, foll. AI! the 
statements of Herodotus respecting the chronology of Nineveh, 
Media, Lydia, and Babylonia, are based on one common syn. 
chronistic system which agrees with the accounts of Berosus. 
Herodotus received the plan of general history in Babylonia. 
We have therefore no reason to doubt the authenticity of Berosus; 
and why should he not have made use of the existing treasures? 
or why should he not have been honest enough to prefer the 
simple statements of his documents to falsehood ? 

It is one of the remarkahle peculiaritics of literature that, after 
the Macedonian conquests, the barbarous nations of Asia and 
Egypt were seized with a zeal to make their annals known to the 
Greeks; for historical works were composed almost simultaneously 
by Berosus at Babylon, hy Menander at Tyre, and by Manetha 
in Egypt, and by making a careful use of genuine historical 
documents, they proved the utility of Eastern history. As at 
present the Bengalese hegin to learn European languages and to 
write English, so the Asiatics at that time adopted the Greek 
language and wrote Greek histories of their countries ; but un- 
fortunately their efforts created little interest among the Greeks. 
“The Greek culture at the Macedonian courts was only an exotic 
plant; their nature was thoroughly barbarian, and soon gained 
the upper hand ; writers ceased to translate from native authori- 
ties, and what had been done in this respect, soon perished. 
Thus the work of Berosus also was lost at an early period. Jo- 
sephus still read it, and perhaps Athenaeus also.’’ If it were 
not for Josephus, who had a similar object in view, we should 
have few quotations of any consequence from Berosus. Extracts 
from his work have come down to us, but they were made at 
second hand. A client and companion of the dictator Sulla, L. 
Cornelius Alexander of Miletus, commonly called the Polyhistor, 
had treated of ancient Asiatic empires, and his historical ency- 
clopedia contained a great number of extracts concerning all 
those nations. Among them there were some from Berosus, 
though not in his own words, such as Josephus quotes in his 
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work against Apion. From this encyclopedia of Alexander other 
extracts were made in the reign of Elagabalus, by Julius Afri- 
canus, a Christian chronographer, who already was unacquainted 
with the work'of Berosus itself. From Africanus those extracts 
passed into the works of. Eusebius and Georgius Syncellus. 
“Eusebius made excerpts from Africanus, and added to them 
others from Porphyrius.’’ Eusebius is a very dishonest writer, for 
wishing to supplant the chronology of Africanus, he assumes the 
appearance of having himself used the ancient authorities, where- 
as he stands only on the shoulders of Julius Africanus, and was 
unacquainted with several of the principal authors, not only with 
Berosus, but even with Alexander the Polyhistor. The Greek 
text of the Eusebian chronicle is lost ; the second book exists in 
the Latin translation by St. Jerome, but the first was neglected. 
Isaac Casaubonus possessed Greek extracts from it containing 
original fragments from Porphyrius. Ido not know where he 
found them ; as far as I have been able to learn, they no longer 
exist at Paris. Other excerpts are found in Cedrenus, from 
whose work much may be gleaned with the aid of St. Jerome. 
With these resources Scaliger attempted the restoration of Euse- 
bius, a thing which was perfectly impracticable. The rest is 
preserved in the Armenian translation of Eusebius’ chronicle, 
which has fortunately been discovered, though not complete. It 
is at all events a valuable discovery ; what we have, is a very 
large portion, and the present diligent researches in Armenian 
literature allow us to hope, that the rest may yet be supplied by 
some Armenian manuscript. ‘The newly discovered portion 
contains most important data, especially for the history of As- 
syria.’ In this manner, then, we have obtained statements 
from Berosus, concerning the highly interesting cosmogony 
of the Babylonians, and very mutilated accounts of the dynas- 
ties. 

We know that Berosus wrote Bofvsorxé in three books, per- 
haps with the same brevity as the Books of Kings in Scripture, 
unless we have to understand by the term “i books” separate 
works. ‘He dedicated his work to Antiochus Soter.” In the 
first book he described the earliest or mythical period, and the 
Babylonian cosmogony ; the second began after the flood of 
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Xisuthrus, and the third contained the later history, which he 
appears to have treated very briefly. Even among his contem- 
poraries, Berosus enjoyed the reputation of great wisdom ; nay, 
what is more strange still, a statue was erected to him even at 
Athens. He was a Chaldaean, and no doubt an astronomer or 
astrologer. “We see from his fragments, that he was a very 
truthful man; hence he did not place the real Chaldaean as- 
tronomy farther back than Nabonassar.” When he makes the 
curious statement, that he made use of records which had been 
made fifteen myriads of years before his own time, it is evident 
he was deceived by an inveterate prejudice abont the antiquity 
of his sources; and that, although he is otherwise intelligent, 
yet his head was not free from the ordinary notions of the 
ancients, such as in our own days are entertained only by the 
Brahmins. 


LECTURE III. 


THE Babylonians, like the Indians, endeavoured to find a 
chronological outline for the events of past ages. Lalande has 
shown that in their calculation they adopted lunar cycles as 
their basis, forming cycles of the coincidence of lunar with solar 
years. In order to determine this coincidence more accurately, 
they made larger and larger cycles, ever endeavouring to in- 
crease the accuracy by intercalations. The first or smallest 
division of 60 years was called by them a Sosus; this multiplied 
by ten, or 600 years, constituted a Nerus, and six Neri or 
8600 years, formed a Sarus. I do not know whether these 
names were Chaldaean or not. : 

The cosmogony of the Babylonians is very remarkable;! ac- 


1 The cosmogony of Berosus has become celebrated among Christian 
writers, because a part of it, and especially its archaeology, forms a paral- 
lel to the Mosaic cosmogony. People have even gone so far wrong as to 
assert that the Mosaic'cosmogony was derived from it. The former is 
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cording to it the world began with a chaotic darkness, which 
was conceived as a fluid, and as inhabited by swimming animals 
of the strangest forms; some of them are described, and repre- 
sentations of them are said to have been preserved in the 
temple of Belus at Babylon. These were the creatures preced- 
ing the last revolution of the earth. ‘The darkness was con- 
ceived as a power controlling the chaotic confusion, and was 
called Thalatth. Belus was the governor of the world, but not 
its creator.” He separated, it is said, darkness and light, and 
the present atmosphere and the surface of the earth were formed. 
When light appeared, the animals above mentioned hardened 
and died. “In this manner the material world came into 
existence; but in order to infuse life and spirit into it, Belus cut 
off his own head,” and mixed his own blood with the earth. 
From this mixture “the first man, Alorus, was produced; who 
was succeeded by generation after generation until the flood.” 
This period, from the creation of the human race to the flood, 
which entirely agrees with that. of Noah, that is, the period 
between Alorus and Xisuthrus, or between Adam and Noah, was 
computed by the Babylonians at 120 sari, or 482,000 years. 
This period accurately corresponds with the Kali-Yug of the 
Indians, “‘except that the latter regard the age in which we 
live as being this period, while the Babylonians describe it as a 
bygone ‘time. Attempts have been made to reconcile this 
period with probability; but this is impossible, and at the same 
time superfluous. Men have found a certain attractive majesty 
in that which is monstrous.” | 

Man was first created at Babylon; corn there grew wild, and 
the. new race of beings there found the first necessary food, 
especially wheat. This tradition is the more remarkable, be- 
cause several naturalists have made the observation, that corn 
does not grow wild in any part of the world. I do not know, 
whether by a process of improvement our garden fruits can he 
derived from wild fruit; it is well known, however, that the 
noble vine grapes grow wild in Colchis.. Whence then does 


miraculous, but never grotesque, like the Babylonian.—[This remark was 
made in 1826.] 
VOL. I. 4 
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corn come? My opinion is that God made direct provisions fo 
man; something was given to all, real wheat to the Asiatics 
and maize to the Americans. This circumstance deserves to bi 
seriously considered; it is one of the manifest traces of thi 
education of our race by God’s direct guidance and providence 
In the development of the whole human race, we meet with : 
great many things of a similar nature, which every one mus 
acknowledge who is not under the influence of an antipathy, : 
degenerate antipathy against the belief in such a divine guidance 
Among them may be mentioned the working in metal; for i 
could not have occurred to man, had he not been. guided by ar 
instinct which does not come of itself. In like manner he 
cannot have discovered the healing powers of plants, without 
such an instinct. At a later period man was guided by analogy 
and combination, and the inward higher voice of instine 
became weaker and weaker, the more the reasoning powers were 
developed. 

When men began to live in a human way at Babylon, the cos. 
mogony proceeds, there appeared to them from the deep, one ol 
the monsters of the preceding world, which had been saved, and 
with a human voice gave them information on the events of past 
times. Now it is true, no man in his senses will take it to be an 
historical fact, that God should have revealed himself in such an 
unworthy form; but these notions, of strange and monstrous 
beings of the primitive world, are nevertheless highly remarkable, 
inasmuch as their existence is attested by the remains which 
geologists have discovered in secondary formations of rocks— 
remains of creatures, which must have lived, before the present 
solid earth was formed, and moved in chaos according to very 
different laws. Were there among the Babylonians at that time 
geologists as at present? Did they even then carry their inves 
tigations into the bowels of the earth? and did they arrive al 
the same conclusions as those at which Cuvier, Brogniart, and 
others have now arrived? Or must we suppose that along witt 
other revelations, they received one also concerning past times! 
Whatever it may have been, this notion of something fantastic 
in nature is highly significant ; it is not an idea on which mar 
could have fallen of himself. 
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It is further stated, that the men of that period of 120 sari, 
lived immensely long; until there arose unjust men, and God 
decreed to destroy mankind on account of its increasing wicked- 
ness.’ He ordered one just man, Xisuthrus, to build a large 
ark, like that of Noah, and to embark in it with a chosen band 
of pious men. ‘A flood then occurred, which overwhelmed and 
destroyed all Babylonia (for the Babylonians limited this inun- 
dation to their own country). The ark floated towards the 
mountains of Armenia, and when the waters had subsided, the 
just men there disembarked, and returned to Babylonia. This 
evidently presents a resemblance to the account of the flood of 
Noah, to which we may add the circumstance that the number 
of generations from the first man to the flood, is ten, the same 
as that between Adam and Noah; while, on the other hand, the 
Babylonian tradition differs from the Mosaic account, by stating 
that not only Xisuthrus and his family, but all pious men were 
saved; and also by making the flood not universal, but only 
partial and confined to Babylonia. After the deluge, Babylonia 
became again inhabited, and we now find lists of dynasties, in 
ever-decreasing periods of time, ‘just like the lives of the patri- 
archs in the Old Testament.” 

The first dynasty of native kings is said to have had eighty- 
six kings, and to have lasted 34,080 years.? This is evidently 
a fable, for while the kings at first reign upwards of 2,000 years, 
the reigns of the subsequent ones become shorter and shorter, 
until in the end they have the duration of an ordinary human 
life. This dynasty, therefore, being quite fabulous, must be 
put aside ; we must look upon it as analogous to the empire of 
Nimrod in Genesis. But it may be asserted, that where it ends, 
at least 2,000 years before Alexander, the real history of Baby- 
lonia commences.* . One tradition states that Callisthenes found 


2 In the notes of 1826 we read:—A leas authentic statement is 33,090 
years. This period is not caleulated by the Babylonians according to solar 
years, but according to sari, neri and soci. 


3 The passage here following, which cannot be restored with certainty, 
in consequence of the great discrepancy in the manuscript notes, does not 
agree with the dissertation on Eusebius, p. 200. In the Lectures of 1826, 
Niebuhr expressed himself on this subject as follows: ‘‘ The object of the 
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in Babylon, documents and astronomical observations, which 
according to some were 2,200 years older than himself, accord 
ing to others 1,900, and according to others again, 1,700 (sic) 
the first of which numbers I consider to be the most probable 
It might be urged against the supposition of their having beer 
real observations, that if there had existed such ancient records, 
Berosus would probably have commenced his accurate calcula, 
tions before the period of Nabonassar ; but it is, nevertheless 
probable that Callisthenes found at Babylon some documents 
relating to Babylonian chronology, and astronomical observa- 
tions made at a very remote period. This I consider as an 
indubitable fact. Porphyrius* certainly did not invent the state. 
ment, but must have derived it from good authority. The common 
chronology of the Babylonians was the era of Nabonassar, which 
began in the second year of the eighth Olympiad; but Callis- 
thenes observed that there was also another more ancient chro- 
nology, which went back as far as 2,000 years before his own 
age. 

Berosus’ accounts of the ancient dynasties are extremely 
meagre, but seem, nevertheless, to be deserving of attention. 


enormous height of the temple of Belas was only to make astronomical 
observations.” The antiquity of astronomical observations has been deter- 
mined very differently. Ptolemy and Berosus, probably, had none that 
were more ancient than the age of Nabonassar; this is stated expressly 
by Pliny, but others, he adds, went farther back, though few only as much 
asacentury. Callisthenes, however, who accompanied Alexander, wrote 
that the Babylonians had observations which went back 1903 years. Cicero 
and Diodorus state that they had observations of 474,000 years. This, how- 
ever, is probably a misunderstanding, and it seems probable that both state- 
ments arose only from the fact, that the Babylonians meant the period 
which had elapsed from the establishment of the present order of the world 
down to the time of Alexander, and that they said they had observations 
from the earliest times. The number of Callisthenes almost corresponds 
with the time which had elapsed from the beginning of the second dynasty 
to Alexander. There can be no doubt, that previous to the age of Nabe 
nassar they had a fixed method of chronology and astronomical observations. 


1 This name has been put in by conjecture; one MS. only gives a name, 
but has Pliny and not Porphyrius. The statement about Callisthenes, as 
is well known, occurs in Simplicius, ad Aristot. de Coelo, ii. p. 128, a5 
comp. also p. 27, a.—Ep. 
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Between the flood and the dominion of the Assyrians over Baby- 
lonia, he reckons five dynasties. The first dynasty after the 
deluge, he says, was succeeded. by a Median one; of which 
Zoroaster was the first ruler. In this manner the origin of the 
religion of the Magi would come to belong to a very remote 
period. The age of Zoroaster is quite uncertain: the Persians 
place him in à time which is altogether unknown, in the reign 
of a King Gustasp, who cannot be identified with Darius Hys- 
taspis, since before the reign of the latter, the power of the 
Magi was so great in Asia, that he found himself called upon to 
break it. ‘He certainly belongs to the oldest period of Asiatic 
history.” Zoroaster, however, whatever may be said as to his 
historical existence, is for us no. more than a mythical name, 
the founder of the Magian worship of light or Ormuzd. That 
this worship took its origin among the Medes; cannot be doubted, 
and our best authorities treat Zoroaster asa Mede. I cannot 
see why the belief of the Babylonians, that in conjunction with 
the Medes he subdued Babylonia, and that eight kings of his 
dynasty ruled for a period of 224 years, should not be true. 

This dynasty was succeeded by a third of eleven kings; we 
neither know to what nation they belonged, nor how long they 
reigned, for the passage in Julius Africanus is mutilated. “ The 
time of the duration of this dynasty has dropped out, and the 
gloss forty-eight years is absolutely wrong.” This loss is greatly 
to be lamented, for otherwise we should be able to trace the 
scale with certainty 2,000 years beyond the age of Alexander. 
It is possible that these eleven kings may yet be supplied, if 
another manuscript of Eusebius should be discovered. 

Then follows the fourth dynasty, which is said to have fur- 
nished forty-nine Chaldaean kings, and to have continued 458 
years;? it is succeeded by the fifth, containing nine Arabian 


5 «The Chaldaeans were a caste at Babylon, most celebrated as priests 
and astronomers, but they were at the same time rulers, and stood in the 
same relation as the Brahmins. In Scripture they are called Chasdim. 
Joseph Scaliger was the first to show, that the Chaldaeans and Aramaeans 
were different races; he has proved that the roots of the Assyrian words 
are found in the Aramaic, and that the Chaldaean is quite foreign to them. 
These investigations were continued by Perizonius in his Origines Baby- 
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kings who ruled for a period of 245 years. It is a very curious 
circumstance, that the Arabs at this early period appear as a 
ruling people. It is possible, that this may afford an explana- 
tion of the seventeenth Egyptian dynasty, and that there may 
be found some connexion between the two. 

After this, the fifth dynasty, about 1000 years after the be- 
ginning of the Median rule (for we cannot say with certainty 
what time elapsed after this dynasty, the chronology of one 
dynasty having dropped out), there begins the Assyrian dynasty, 
with forty-five kings, filling a period of 520 years, which exactly 
agrees with the statement, which Herodotus must have heard at 
Babylon, that the Assyrians had ruled 520 years over Upper 
Asia.® This number must be adopted, instead. of the enormous 
one of 1800 years, which Ctesias assigns to the Assyrian rulers 
from Ninus to Sardanapalus, and which is quite fabulous ; while 
the former is derived from genuine Babylonian annals.” But it 
is not to be understood as referring to the period from the first 
foundation of Nineveh to its destruction, but to that extending 
from the time when the Assyrians subdued Babylon, until the 
time when Babylonia and Media made themselves independent 


lonicae, and by Vitringa, in his commentary on Isaiah. We must conceive 
the Chaldaeans to have heen a foreign tribe, which at some unknown time 
conquered Babylon. Some have imagined that they were Slavonians, on 
account of the many names ending in zar; and the names Nebucadnezar 
and Belsazar have heen interpreted by the Slavonic language in a manner 
which seems to be suitahle enough. But this is a remarkable instance to 
put us on our guard against such speculations, for there is nothing else to 
warrant it. We cannot get beyond the mere fact that the Chaldaeans were 
a foreign tribe, which came from the north as conquerors.”—From the 
Lect. of 1826. 


" In 1826, Niebuhr observed:—‘‘ Herodotus and my father resemble each 
other, for both were most accurate in their inquiries.” 


1 In 1826, Niebuhr said:—“Whether Ctesias said 1300 years, or any 
other numher, cannot be determined, on account of the intolerable method 
of writing Greek numbers in MSS. The Chronicles of Castor and Cephw 
laeon, which were made use of by Africanus, and after him by Eusebius, 
likewise give long lists of Assyrian kings. Now, although they do nol 
agree with Ctesias, yet the fact itself might suggest that Ctesias after all 
derived his account from Oriental authorities.” 
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of Assyria. ‘ After this, Nineveh continued to exist as a power- 
ful empire for 123 years, and that these 123 years are not com- 
prised in the 526 years, has been shown in my dissertation on 
the Armenian translation of Eusebius.® It had, moreover, been 
powerful even before that time.” 

I will not repeat the old stories about’ Ninus, Semiramis, and 
the like ; they may be read in Justin, and with still more detail 
in Diodorus Siculus. As these stories are derived from Ctesias, 
and as for want of information we do not know what Berosus 
thought of them, I would not like to make any historical use of 
them. The fact of the founder of Nineveh being called Ninus, 
is quite in accordance with the common practice ; in Genesis, 
however, this name does not occur, but Assur.° Nineveh was 
situated on the extreme boundary of the country inhabited by 
the Aramaic race ; a few miles from it, we meet on the one side 
the Persians, and on the other the Medes. This situation leads 
to the supposition that it was chosen with a definite object, and 
that the Aramaeans founded a great city here for the purpose 
of controlling the neighbouring nations, just as Constantine the 
Great made Byzantium his residence in the East for the same 
purpose."° There can be no doubt that Nineveh is of more re- 
cent origin than Babylon ; but how and when it was founded, 
how an empire arose there, and how it acquired the dominion of 
Asia, these are obscure questions to which no answer can be 


8 See Niebuhr’s Klein. Schrift vol. i. p. 209, comp. with p. 195, fall. 
The 128d year of the Nabonassarian era falls in Olymp. 38, 4.—Ep. 


9 « Semiramis was no doubt a celebrated queen in the East. This may 
be seen from Herodotus, who speaks of her dykes; but he places her only 
five generations before Nitocris, the wife of Nebucadnezar. She would 
thus helong to the time of Tiglath Pilassar, and would not have been queen 
of Nineveh, but of Babylon. From Herodotus it is clear that an elder 
Semiramis, a wife of Ninus, was unknown at Babylon, which he himself 
visited. All this is mythical, and Ninus is only a personification of Nine- 
yeh.” —1826, 


10 “Tt is very possible that im those districts the Aramaic race was mixed 
with another, the Elamites (Zend, Medes), seeing that the Kurds are a 
mixed race of Aramaeans and Medo-Persians. Thus it is possible that 
the Babylonians formed a state in a country which was. before Median, and 
that this state afterwards became powerful there.” —1826. 
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given. Genesis does not contain a trace of this empire, and 
Berosus does not mention that the Assyrians ruled over Asia; 
and the earlier Babylonian kings had no such extensive do- 
minions. It is only the statements in the fables of Ctesias that 
give us an idea of the immense extent of the empire. Ac- 
cording to them, Ninus was involved in a war with Zoroaster, 
king of the Bactrians. This seems to suggest a struggle between 
the Aramaic and Iranian races, and between the astronomical or 
star worship of the Babylonians, and the worship of light-Ormuzd 
of the Iranian tribes.!! It is quite clear that Semiramis plays a 
prominent part in the poetry of those nations ; but from the de- 
tailed accounts about her cunning, her conquests in Bactria and 
India, and the like, we can draw no conclusions. No man can 
say with certainty how far the Assyrian empire extended ; that 
Babylon was subject to it, is known from Berosus; Media and 
Persia no doubt yielded to its sway ; Herodotus describes its do- 
minion as extending into Upper Asia, and it is possible that it 
reached as far as Asia Minor. Some connection between the 
dynasty of Nineveh and the Heracleids of Sardis is indicated in 
the statement of their common descent from Belus. According 
to tradition, Ninus was a great grandson of Heracles, or son of 
Belus. Baal in the History of the Jews, and Bel at Babylon in 
the so-called Apocryphal Books, and the Heracleids at Sardis, 
were likewise traced to Belus through King Agron of Lydia.” 
“ It is quite certain that the later kings mentioned in the Old 
Testament ruled in Asia Minor.” Late Greek writers, therefore, 
regard even the kingdom of Troy as a fief of the Assyrian em- 
pire of Nineveh, which is quite a correct historical idea. Cer-- 
tain it is, that there was au empire of extraordinary magnitude. 


4 “The star-worshippers were still numerous in the Middle Ages; at pre 
sent they exist only in the small town of Harran.”—1826. 


” “Ttis quite contrary to Oriental notions for Greek mythology to repre 
sent the Babylonian Bel, the governor of the world, as a son of Heracles. 
It is quite a different thing when the Orientals describe Ninus as a son of 
Bel.” —1826. 


“They suppose that Memnon had been sent by the Assyrian king to 
assist his vassal, the king of Troy. A distinct mention, however, of 4 
connection between Nineveh and the ‘Trojan war occurs only in late 
writers. But that the Assyrians came in contact with the Greeks, when 
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“The district about Nineveh was called, by ancient geogra- 
phers, Atturia; the country is quite different from that of Baby- 
lon, and one of the most magnificent districts in the world. It 
is not indeed so fertile as Babylon, but it is wanting in nothing, 
„while Babylon has no trees. The city was situated opposite to 
Mosul.” The circumference of Nineveh was immense, and its 
site is even now marked by mighty heaps of ruins which are 
said to contain the remnants of the walls. This has recently 
been confirmed by English travellers. “The royal-palace may 
still be recognized by the remnants of a square brick wall, by 
which it was surrounded. Nineveh was not, like Babylon, built 
only of bricks, but contained buildings of hewn stone. Lately, 
a large stone, with figures in relief, was discovered, but the 
Turks immediately broke it in pieces. According to the descrip- 
tion I have seen of it, the figures represented on it were a rider 
on horseback with his retinue.” While at Rome, I was inti- 
mately acquainted with a Chaldaeo-Catholié priest, a united Nes- 
torian from Armenia; he was a particularly well-educated and 
distinguished man, as generally all Eastern Christians are, when 
they have received a European education. They have an uu- 
quenchable thirst for mental culture and knowledge, which 
renders it the more deplorable, that they are doomed to live 
under Mahommedan tyranny. This man told me, that being a 
native of a village built on the ruins of Nineveh, he had often 
been present when bricks were dug out of the ground. In his 
time, he said, a colossal statue had been discovered by men 
ploughing a field; but the Mahommedans ordered it to be 
broken, as they do with every thing else that is brought to 
light. He also mentioned, that gems, with figures engraved on 
them, are found. There is no doubt, that, if excavations were 
made at Nineveh, and rightly conducted, many ancient tréa- 


the latter established their first colonies in Asia Minor, is evident from 
recent discoveries. Eastern authorities are more thoroughly authentic for 
very early times than those of the West. Thus the account in the Old 
Testament about the Jewish kings, is as authentic as any history we have 
of the West, even looking apart from inspiration. The art of writing must , 
have been known at Babylon at an extremely early period, no doubt even 
under the Median dynasty.””—1826. 
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sures and inscriptions would be discovered. The circumference 
of the city on both sides of the Tigris measures several geogra- 
phical miles. 

The site of Babylon occupied a still more extensive space, 
“Herodotus calculates it at 480 stadia, or about 60 English 
miles; Diodorus and Strabo make it a little less.” This enor- 
mous extent has often been the subject of ridicule, as if it were 
utterly fabulous, but from the most recent investigations of 
English travellers,“ it appears that we cannot suppose the 
circumference to have been less. ‘The English consul at 
Bagdad, Mr. Rich, who had opportunities of staying there 
for some time, is of opinion, that Herodotus’ statement is not 
exaggerated, and that without this supposition it would be 
unaccountable how the temple of Bel, together with the other 
immense ruins, could have been united together in one city. 
Both Babylon and Nineveh were built in the form of a 
parallelogram, perhaps of a regular square. “But the walls of 
Babylon have disappeared from the earth.” The ruins of some 
immensely large buildings, forming real hills, are still discernible; 
the situation of the temple of Bel (Birs-Nimrud) and of the 
royal palace, can probably be indicated with certainty; other 
sites cannot be so determined, for the ruins form at present 
shapeless heaps. Everywhere traces are visible of the ground 
having been dug into, for during the last 2000, or at least 1500 
years, those ruins have been used by the neighbouring towns as 
quarries. The town of Helle, of the size of Bonn, is entirely 
built of bricks dug out at Babylon; it is probable that such bricks 
were used even in the building of Bagdad, as at this day all 

4 “My father was prevented by hostile Beduines from making a close 
examination of the ruins.”—1826. 


15 “Mr. Rich correctly observes, that Babylon must not be conceived as 
a continuous city, like our towns; such a view would be opposed to the 
ruins themselves. The ground covering the ruins requires to be purified 
by rain and vegetation, and wherever this is not done, lime and saltpetre 
are formed, and no vegetation can thrive (this is the very opposite of the 
ruins at Rome and in Italy generally). In this manner, therefore, it ie 
easy to distinguish the places which were occupied by houses from those 
which formed gardens and fields, and we can clearly see that a very large 
part of Babylon was not covered with houses.”—1826, 
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buildings in the neighbourhood are coustructed of them. “The 
material consists partly of burnt bricks, and partly of such as 
were formed of clay and dried in the burning sun. The rem- 
nants of the inner part of the house consist of the latter, for, 
owing to the frequent showers of rain, the entire buildings 
could not have been composed of them. Hence, also, thé great 
buildings of the Babylonians were provided with air holes to 
prevent dampness. The burnt bricks are of the greatest per- 
fection, surpassing even those of the Romans. Nearly all of 
them are stamped, and the larger ones are covered with long 
inscriptions, which have not yet been decyphered.® Theyremind 
us of the tradition, that in ancient times Seth or Sem wrote 
whatever was known of past ages partly on burnt and partly on 
unburnt bricks, that it might escape being destroyed both by 
water and by fire; for in the case of water dissolving the one 
set of bricks, the burnt ones would not be ‘injured, and in case 
of fire, the dried ones would only be hardened. ‘This tradition 
evidently indicates, that the knowledge of bygone times was 
conceived to have been thus preserved. There can, accordingly, 
be no doubt, that these bricks, many of which are now in 
England, are of the greatest importance. They would be most 
useful, if they. contained historical accounts; it is possible, how- 
ever, that they may contain only theosophy, or astronomical 
observations, or other things; but they are at any rate of great 
importance. The Greeks, like Callisthenes, expressly attest 
that the astronomical observations of the Babylonians were 
printed on bricks. There are also vases with hieroglyphics 
and cuneiform inscriptions. A stone with such inscriptions 
has also been found at Susa; it is said to have been removed, 
but what has become of it is unknown, though the English 
have diligently endeavoured to recover it. At present. several 
monuments of the same kind are said to have been brought to 
light. When the Zend language shall be discovered, of which 
there is now great hope, there can be no doubt, that the 


16 “The Babylonians had no other writing material than palm leaves, 
and they had no hewn stones to make inscriptions; they accordingly used 
pricks, on which they impressed inscriptions by means of wooden stamps. 
Inscriptions could thus be multiplied ad libitum.” —1826. 
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cuneiform writing of Persepolis will likewise be read, attempts 
at which have already been made. On the walls of that city 
there are three kinds of writing, one by the side of the other, 
and the characters of one of them resemble those on the Baby- 
lonian bricks and the so-called cylinders. When this cuneiform 
writing of Persepolis shall be discovered, we shall also be able 
to read the Babylonian inscriptions, and a new and wide field 
of Asiatic history will be thrown open. If the investigations 
are carried on systematically, history will be disentombed from 
the ruins of those cities, especially if European influence 
should be brought to bear upon those countries; and this 
would be a blessing which, I wish with all my heart, may he 
conferred upon the Christians of those countries who thirst 
after enlightenment and mental culture.” ‘The bricks are 
united together with lime or bitumen, the latter of which 
gushed from the earth near the ancient town of Is. They used 
it hoiled and mixed, but it is not such a good cement as lime, 
which could be obtained with greater facility. It is hardly con- 
ceivable why they fetched an inferior material from a greater 
distance ; but wherever the bricks are joined together with lime, 
they are so firmly united that they can be separated only by 
sawing; and this may have been the reason why bitumen was 
used when the bricks contained inscriptions; for where lime 
has been used, the characters are illegible. Herodotus’ accounts 
of the walls have been confirmed by Mr. Rich, so that we have 
reason to suppose that his other statements are likewise correct. 
The walls were double and of immense thickness; their outside 
was covered with burned bricks, while the inside consisted of 
dried ones. They were fastened together with mud, and upon 
every fifth layer of bricks was placed a layer of reed. Why 
this was done we know not. Palm trees were the only timber 
they had; and those trees were far too useful to employ them 
as building materials. The largest building mentioned by the 
ancients, was the Temple of Bel, which was nothing else than 
the Tower of Babel. It is the same as the present Birs-Nimrud, 


'7 Compare the note to O. Miiller’s essay on Sandon and Sardanapalus: 
in the Rhein. Mus, iii. p. 41. 
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as Mr. Rich has shown. Even my father had conjectured this, 
while Rennell and others had maintained that the temple must 
be looked for on the other side. This edifice was built like the 
Mexican pyramidal temples; it consisted of eight stories, the 
lowest of which had a circumference of a stadium; each succeed- 
ing one being smaller. A flight of stairs went round it to the 
highest story; atthe top was the chapel of Bel. The whole 
formed a pyramid wanting the top point, exactly like the Mexi- 
can pyramids; it is a de what can have been the cause 
of this resemblance. Other great buildings were the royal 
palaces, the new and the old one, the latter being the work.of 
Nebucadnezar. A third great work was the suspended gardens, 
which are by no means fabulous, for the Greeks in Alexander’s 
army still saw them, and the agreement between the descriptions 
of the Greeks and Berosus is striking.” 


LECTURE IV. 


We have come to the time, when Babylon was subject to the 
kings of Nineveh; and I have already mentioned, that the 
Assyrian empire of Nineveh lasted for a much. [shorter period 
than is represented by Ctesias. The five hundred and twenty- 
six years which Berosus assigns to his sixth dynasty, form that 
period of Babylonian history, in which the dominion of Nineveh 
over Babylon was exercised in a manner which seems to show 
that the latter was no longer an independent kingdom, but only 
a satrapy of Nineveh. Even among the Greeks there was much 
uncertainty as to the synchronism of those five hundred and 
twenty-six years, so that some placed the end of this dynasty 
several hundred years earlier than others. If we suppose that 
the énd of this dynasty coincides with the destruction of Nine- 
veh, the latter event would fall about the thirty-fifth Olympiad ; 


i 


* This date occurs in all the manuscript notes. Niebuhr means to say, 
if the end of the Assyrian or sixth dynasty of Babylon coincided with the 
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nd 


this would indeed be still very far wrong, but not as much so as 
the common suppositions; for several of the ancients, such as 
Cephalaeon, placed it even one hundred years before the beginning 
of the Olympiads, that is, about two centuries and a half earlier. 
Another question is, whether these five hundred and twenty-six 
_ years of the Assyrian dynasty are to be understood as applying 
to the whole period of the empire of Nineveh; whether they 
begin with the establishment of a kingdom at Nineveh, or with 
the extension of the dominion of this dynasty over Babylon; and 
whether they go down to the destruction of Nineveh, or only to 
the time when a new dynasty arose in Babylon, which was some- 
times dependent and sometimes independent of that of Nineveh. 
The correct view, probably, is, that those years form the period 
of the dynasty from its dominion over Babylon down to the rise 
of a new Babylonian dynasty. | 

The opinion that the destruction of Nineveh took place before 
the commencement of the Olympiads, an opinion which is based 
upon the statements of Ctesias, is completely at variance with 
all the passages of the Old Testament, especially those in the 
Prophets, in which the empire of Nineveh is mentioned after that 
time. This very proof, however, of the mistake of the Greeks, 
has led men to have recourse to the supposition, that after its 
destruction, Nineveh was rebuilt, and that thus a second Assyrian 
empire arose. But this is a worthless hypothesis, and altogether 
without foundation. It is, on the other hand, a fact which can- 
not be doubted, that in this Assyrian empire there reigned two 


destruction of Nineveh, the latter would belong to the first of the new 
dynasty (that of Nabopolassar), that is Olymp. 34,1. But it falls be 
tween the seventeenth and twentieth year of Nabopolassar, that is, Olymp. 
38. The end of the sixth dynasty, however, coincides with the beginning 
of the seventh, which precedes the eighth or that of Nabopolassar, and is 
lost in Berosus. See Klein. Schrift.i. p.195, foll. The ground here taker 
is the version of the Canon, which places the beginning of Nabopolassat 
in the 104th of the era of Nabonassar. If we adopt the version which 
places him in the 123d year, the destruction of Nineveh, even if it belongs 
to the first year of Nabopolassar, does not belong to Olymp. 34, but to 
Olymp. 38. In 1826, Niebuhr seems to have adopted the second version, 
for he takes the first year of Nabopolassar to be identical with that of the 
destruction of Nineveh, placing both events in Olymp. 38, 4.—Ep. 
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dynasties, of which the first ended with one Belochus or Beleus, 
and the second began with a king, Belitaras, who placed himself 
on the throne. It is possible that this change may have given 
rise to the great revolution, in which the nations of Upper Asia 
shook off the Assyrian yoke: certain it is, that such a revolution 
did take place. Herodotus expressly states, that the Assyrians 
possessed the dominion over Upper Asia for 520 years, and that 
the Medes, after casting off the rule of the Assyrians, lived with- 
out kings. It must, however, be observed, that he himself states, 
that the Assyrians, even after the loss of their dominion over 
Upper Asia, did not cease to be a flourishing state, which soon 
recovered itself, though it did not regain the sovereignty of those 
countries. The time ofthis dissolution of the great Assyrian 
empire is fixed for all times by the Babylonian era of Nabonassar, 
“ an era which is firmly established in history by the observations 
of eclipses of the sun and moon.” . The beginning of this era is 
the first year of the eighth Olympiad, 8. c. 748. J have nothing 
against it, if historians will apply the term “second Assyrian 
empire” to the Assyrian monarchy, from the time when it lost 
its supremacy in Asia, and did not recover that of Media and 
Persia; but the idea which we find.in otherwise meritorious books 
—as in that of Gatterer who follows Ctesias—that after the 
death of Sardanapalus a new empire of Nineveh arose, is incor- 
rect. The destruction of Nineveh belongs to a much later time, 
than is supposed by those who adopt this hypothesis. Sardana- 
palus, or whatever his real name may have been, in short, the 
king who destroyed himself with his capital, belongs to the time 
of Cyaxares and Nabopolassar : with him Nineveh perished, and 
after him, the empire never rose again. 

After the breaking up of the great Assyrian empire, Babylon 
was again independent, though it did not always remain so. In 
the course of time it again became a dependency of the Assyrian 
empire; it became a vassal kingdom, the throne of which was 
sometimes filled by the Assyrian kings with their sons and rela- 
tives, and the. princes of which were always in a dependent con- 
dition, being obliged to obey Nineveh, until in the end Nabo- 
polassar broke the yoke entirely. | 

The Canon of Piolemy enables. us to restore the lists of the 
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Babylonian kings, but this would lead us too much into detail, 


and is foreign to our purpose.” 
The lists of the kings of Assyria, on the other hand, cannot 


be restored; those which we find in Ctesias and other Greek 
writers, deserve no credit. : We may, indeed, begin with Phul, 
whom we meet with as the first in the Books of Kings, who is 
the first ruler known to us, and before whom all is uncertain; 
but after him the succession is again unknown, for it is doubtful 
whether between Phul and Sanherib the kings succeeded one 
another without interruption in the order in which they occur in 
history, or whether they are gaps in the lists.* 


2 “Who Nabonassar was, whether he was a satrap or a king, we.do not 
know; his name is genuine Chaldaic. This much is certain, that from the 
beginning of his era, Babylon was again governed by independent kings, 
He is said to have destroyed the records of the astronomical observations 
made before his time; but this cannot be believed. The canon of the Chal 
daean kings is known to us from the Meyaay Suüvroëis of Ptolemy: a very 
valuable work, of great astronomical authenticity, if itis but rightly under 
stood. For how can this Swrafs be made to agree with Berosus? The 
connexion is this. The period from Nabonassar down to the destruction 
of Nineveh, did not pass away in a quiet and undisturbed succession of 
kings, but the succession was repeatedly interrupted. The Assyrians, dur 
ing this period, often gained the sovereignty, and the Babylonians had 
again to emancipate themselves, The time that they were governed by 
foreigners was not marked by the Chaldaeans; thus they added the yeara 
of the reign of Assarbaddon to those of his predecessor Mardokempad. 
Analogous cases are often met with in the Hast, as that of the Seleucid 
Demetrius, under whose name money continued to be coined after his death, 
it being intended to preserve his kingdom for his son. Hence the xpoves 
GBastxevros which sometimes occurs in the canon of Ptolemy.”—1826. 


3 “From Seripture we know the Assyrian kings who, in order to extend 
their dominion towards Egypt, made war upon Palestine, and were verÿ 
successful. It is pleasing to find the confirmation of these accounts in 
Berosus. In Ctesias there occur none of these kings, because his lists are 
fictitious; nor are they found in the astronomical canon because it gives 
only the Babylonian kings. Phul, who cecurs in Scripture, is mentioned 
also by Berosus: but whether he also noticed the subsequent conquerors 
is unknown, in consequence of the meagreness of our extracts. Sanherib, 
it is true, is mentioned, but this king was more closely connected with 
Babylon, of which Berosus wrote the history. It is clear, from Scripture, 
that in the early period of the Jewish kings, the Assyrians did not possess 
Syria and Palestine, while in other directions their dominion may have & 
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The Assyrian empire, after having received a shock through 
the revolution, rose again by fresh activity, and displayed extra- 
ordinary energy. ‘The belief that it had before been unwarlike 
is based only on the fabulous accounts of Ctesias.” But how- 
ever ridiculous the tales about the effeminacy and luxuriousness 
of the descendants of Ninus may be in their present form, still it 
is possible, that they may have neglected everything by which 
alone an Eastern despotic empire can exist, and that their over- 
throw afterwards was a matter of little difficulty. But from the 
time when we again meet with their successors in history, the 
Assyrian kings are warriors and conquerors, who command their 
armies in person. Thus we first meet Phul, who as a warlike 
conqueror terrified the empires of Damascus and Israel; such 
also was Tiglath-Pilassar, who led a portion of the Ten Tribes of 
Israel into captivity; and such was Salmanassar, who completed 
the transplantation of the Ten Tribes, which had been commenced 
by his predecessors, although all the people were not carried 
away from their country, any more than Nebucadnezar led all 
the Jews into exile. Salmanassar destroyed the kingdom of 
Israel, and previous to this event all Syria had been obliged to 
submit to him. His empire extended even into Asia Minor; 
but how far it there extended, cannot be ascertained. We may 
indeed, suppose, that what are called the White Syrians, on the 
Euxine, were colonists of Nineveh: but we do not know whether 
they established themselves there at this time, or whether they 
had gone thither at the time of the earlier Assyrian ascendancy. 
Salmanassar was succeeded by Sanherib, who plays an equally 
great part in Scripture, in Herodotus, and Berosus. Even in 
Egypt, his memory was celebrated on account of the expedition 
with which he had threatened that country under its king, 
Sethon. ‘This is according to all appearance the same expedition 


tended very far. Now it appears surprising, that after the loss of their 
highest power, the Assyrians should spread over Syria and Egypt; but 
we find a similar extension of the Carthaginian empire over Spain after 
their losses in the first Punic war, Similar risings after misfortunes are 
not unfrequent in history. Such also was the case with England after its 
loss of the American colonies.”—1826. 
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which we know from Isaiah to have been directed agaist King 
Iliskiah of Jerusalem, and during which Sanherib’s army was 
attacked by the plague, routed and destroyed. ‘The same 
events are recorded by Herodotus, though in a less dignified 
manner;” when we are told that on that occasion the bows were 
destroyed by the mice, we must take this as a mere symbolic 
representation. In the time of Sanherib, Babylon acknowledged 
the supremacy of Assyria, and had, perhaps, even been compelled 
to submit to Salmanassar. Hagisah, a brother of Sanherib, was 
king of Babylon, but thatkingdom revolted, and Hagisah wasslain, 
Merodach-Baladan, who is also mentioned by Isaiah in the history 
of the Jewish king, Hiskiah, then raised himself to the throne, 
and sent an embassy to Hiskiah, endeavouring to form an alliance 
with him against their common enemy, the dreaded king of the 
Assyrians. (It is not the intention of Isaiah here to give a 
chronological account.)  Merodach-Baladan soon lost his life, 
and another King, Elibus, who usurped the throne, was again 
subdued by Sanherib. Sennacherib, notwithstanding his un- 
successful expedition against Jerusalem and Egypt, acquired the 
same reputation in Asia as the other great conquerors. He was 
murdered by Adramelech and Sarezer, who, according to Serip- 
ture, were his brothers. He had placed Assarhaddon, one of 
his sons, on the throne of Babylon as a vassal king; and this son 
now returned to Nineveh, overpowered the murderers of bis 
father, and after their expulsion, himself occupied the throne of 
his father. Hereupon Assarhaddon undertook fresh expeditions, 
and went into Asia Minor, whither Sanherib had already gone 
before him. Here we have certain traces showing how far the 
Assyrian power then extended, inasmuch as we know that San- 
herib founded Tarsus in Cilicia. Assarhaddon was stirred up 
by the ravaging inroads of nomadic barbarians from the north, 


4 “The date of this event is given by Berosus. The well-known statue 
of Sardanapalus near Tarsus, which was seen by the companions of Alex- 
ander, was nothing but a statue of Sanherib; for being the founder of 
Tarsus, he caused a colossal statue to be there erected to himself. This 
is evident from Eusebius, and Sardanapalus disappears” (Nacke, De 
Ohoerilo Samio).—1826. (Compare the note on O. Miiller’s Sandon and 
Sardanapalus in the Rhein. Mus. iii. p. 40, foll—Ep.) 
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the Treres or Cimmerians. This is the most ancient trace which 
we find of these incursions. That all accounts must not be re- 
ferred to one invasion, is expressly indicated by the ancients, for 
Strabo says, that these inroads were frequently repeated. Those 
nations first appear in Asia Minor,’ and their invasions attracted 
the Assyrian arms to those quarters. - Assarhaddon reigned 
eight years. He was succeeded by San hea: or’ perhaps 
Saosduchin, who reigned twenty-one years, and was succeeded 
by Sardanapalus, whose reign lasted equally long, and whose 
name is as correct as that of the other kings. I see no reason 
why it shonld not be so, for as in the first name of Tiglath- 
Pilassar, we clearly perceive that of the river Tigris, so the 
latter is eomposed of Pal or Pil, which signifies celebrated, and 
the termination assar, which also occurs in naar (Salman 
is connected with Salomon and Soleiman). The syllable Pal 
occurring in the middle of Tiglath-Pilassar, forms the end of the 
name Sardanapalus, to which the termination ws is appended. 
In the reign of Sardanapalus, the kingdoms. of Media and 
Babylonia united against Nineveh; both had already been in- 
dependent states, Media ever since its deliverance from Assyria, 
and Babylonia appears to have firmly established its independ- 
ence under the long reign of Nabopolassar; and Nineveh fell 
in the war which the two combined now waged against it. 
Herodotus promises to speak elsewhere more minutely about the 
conquest of Nineveh; as to the time of the event, he places it in 
the reign of Cyaxares of Media. These accounts agree admirably 
with the statements of the Old Testament, that it was the father 


2 The general opinion, which is also presupposed in Herodotus, is, that 
the Cimmerians invaded Asia Minor from the east, along the coasts of the 
Euxine. Butit would seem, that, on the contrary, they came through Thrace, 
for they make their first appearance in Jonia and Lydia. The former road 
is almost entirely impassable for a nomadic people, as the Caucasus extends 
to the very shores of the Euxine. . Herodotus connects their later inroads 

: under Ardys with the invasion of Media by the Scythians. But it is quite 

. natural, that the latter, on their arrival at the passes of Derbend, also 

: proceeded further to the paradise-like country of Media; and the pursuit 

, of the Cimmerians by the Scythians i is only an imaginary addition.”-—1826, 
| (Compare Klein. Schrift. i. p. 364, foll.—En.) 
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of Nebucadnezar who allied himself with Media for the destrue- 
tion of Nineveh: and that father was Nabopolassar. ‘ 

While reaping the advantages of the epic mode of dealing 
with our subject, we must also bear its disadvantages. We 
should like indeed to have a synchronistic view of this period; 
but the plan of Trogus obliges us, for the present, to go back, 
and to put aside the synchronistie method. 

“The origin of the Median monarchy belongs to the time 
of the era of Nabonassar, that is, the time at which, according 
to Herodotus, the dominion of the Assyrians over Upper Asia 
ceased, or B. 0. 748. Whether this was really the beginning 
of Median independence, it is impossible to say with certainty. 
From the Babylonian dynasties of Berosus, we see that the 
Medes had already had a history, and that Herodotus is 
unacquainted with their earliest period.” The latter relates, that 
after having shaken off the yoke of the Assyrians, the Medes 
for a time lived in a state of anarchy and without ruler. 
This reminds us of the anarchy in Palestine, which is mentioned 
in the last chapter of Judges, that is, of the time when there 
was no king of Israel, a state of things which also oceurs else- 
where in the East. But the accounts of Herodotus concerning 
Media do not belong to those in regard to which we can place 
implicit faith in him. It is impossible for one man, even if he 
had the most comprehensive mind, and if he were ever so cireum- 
spect, to have equally good authorities for all things, and to gain 
equally trustworthy information upon every subject. It may be 
that Herodotus sometimes yielded to the common weakness of 
man, and confidently related things, though he had insufficient 
authorities for his statements; and this seems to me to have been 
the case in his accounts of Media, where he appears to have 
been imposed upon by deceitful narratives. In his accounts 
about Assyria and Babylonia, on the other hand, he is excellent; 
being guided by most accurate information. He was himself at 
Babylon, consulted many of the Babylonian sages and the Chal- 
daeans, and he may have understood Aramaic and Chaldaic; but 
the Medes were a different nation, of whose language he probs 
bly did not understand a syllable. Thus he seems not to have 
received his information about Media directly from the mouth of 
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the Medes, but at second hand. I do not.say this as if I-meant 
to supplant his narrative by another, for I do not see how this 
could be done; but it is possible, that Ctesias’ statement respect- 
ing Media and Persia may be deserving of greater attention. 
Those of Herodotus are damaged by internal improbability. He 
sets out with a supposition altogether incorrect, representing the 
Medes in a condition quite different from that in which they 
actually were. He evidently conceives them to have at the be- 
ginning been a small people, smaller perhaps than, for example, 
the tribe of the Boeotians in Greece; so that a single individual 
might be the arbitrator among his countrymen. During the first 
period of their independence, he says, they lived in anarchy; 
when they were tired of this, they applied to a wise man to act 
as arbitrator in their disputes. But the wise man refused, saying, 
that, if he was to be their judge, they must make him their king; 
whereupon they elected him king. ‘This man was Deioces. The 
whole story shows manifest traces of an arbitrary mode of view- 
ing the origin of the state, and appears to indicate only the 
manner in which the Medes may have conceived the origin of 
regal power; and this notion seems in the traditions of their 
history to have been transferred to Deioces.® The succession of 
the Median kings in Herodotus is likewise quite incredible; the 


6 “Tf we divest the account of Herodotus of that which is incredible in 
it, it resolves itself into this, that after shaking off the Assyrian yoke, the 
Medes for a time lived in separate tribes and without a king, and that then 
they were united by Deioces into one nation. Herodotus does not mention 
the year of this event, and as we do not accurately know the first yéars 
which Cyrus ruled over the Medes, we are unable to calculate backwards. 
The number of years of the duration of the Median empire down to Cyrus 
in Herodotus is corrupt: according to my emendation of the passage, he 
reckons the duration of the Median empire at 150 years. If we suppose 
that Cyrus reigned, at the utmost, 20 „years before he took Babylon, the 
period of the anarchy among the Medes, would amount to 40 years, or 
about one generation.”’—1826. - (150-+4+20-+4-39==209.. Comp. Klein. Schrift. 
i. p. 197, foll.) It is to be observed, that according to the calculation there 
made on p. 199, there are 19 years too few for the period between Nabo- 
nassar and Cyrus. If we add-these 19 years to the period there made out 
for the anarchy (26 years), and deduct the difference of 6 years between 
the chronological statements of Herodotus and Berosus respecting the 
sovereignty of Assyria, we obtain the above number, 39.—Ep. 
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periods assigned to the reign of each are far too long. On this 
point “where he followed only general accounts,” he appears to 
have erred, but wherever he had himself an opportunity. of ob- 
serving he is quite trustworthy. In like manner his account ‘of 
Solon cannot ‘possibly be true. According to his list, Media, was 
first subdued by barbarous tribes as early as the reign of Cy- 
axares, the grandson of Deioces; it subsequently shook off this 
yoke, and then going again to the other extreme, established its 
sovereignty over Upper Asia, and destroyed the ancient Assyrian 
empire of Nineveh. 

“ The Median dynasty began with the foundation of Ecbatana, 
for this was the custom of Eastern dynasties; they either built 
new capitals, or at least took other towns for their residence, 
Previously, Herodotus says, the Medes lived only in villages. 
The Median kings were hostile to the Assyrian rulers of Nineveh, 
but for a long time were not able to effect anything against them, 
and their attempts to subdue the Assyrian empire were un- 
successful. But after the death of Assarhaddon, under Sammu- 
ghes and Sardanapalus, the last kings of Nineveh, they appear 
to have subdued Armenia, and their empire must have extended 
as far as the river Halys. The later kings of Nineveh were no 
doubt confined to Assyria Proper. The complete conquest of 
Nineveh was delayed by the invasions of the Scythians.” | 

The account in Herodotus of the migrations of the Scythians 
is strange and incredible. It is au undoubted fact, that in tle 
last period of Nineveh, perhaps under Sammughes, soon after 
Assarhaddon’s death, the Scythians, “ perhaps a branch of 
those who had expelled the Cimmerians from their seats, ? came 
through the passes of Derbend, between Mount Caucasus and 
the Caspian sea, into Asia, and for a considerable period, which 
is calculated at twenty-eight years, ruled over Upper Asia, as in 
later times the Turkish tribes did, and as the Mongols ruled over 
Persia and Russia. The account of their dominion is very 
credible in itself; we might almost believe that we were reading 
a description of the manner in which the Mongols acted in Russia, 
where they ordered the people to pay a poll-tax, as a price for 


T Comp. p. 32.—Ep. 
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their lives, and at the same time divided the land among them- 
selves, and arbitrarily indulged in rohbery and violence in the 
country. Such is the description which Herodotus gives of the 
Scythians. ‘“ They first invaded Media, a country then cultivated 
like a garden; its paradise-like nature itself offered every in- 
ducement to cultivation, and drew those wretched shepherds 
from their desolate regions. Cyaxares, who was then king, met 
them and was defeated hy them.” There they had their real 
seats, thence they spread over all Asia, and afterwards we find 
them in Syria. “This invasion is described in the prophet 
Ezekiel® and elsewhere.” They cannot have passed by Assyria 
and Babylonia without doing some injury to them; but these 
kingdoms prohably purchased their exemption, as was done hy 
the Egyptians. For after having subdued Media, they marched 
against Egypt, but King Psammetichus or Necho. induced them 
hy means of presents to depart. After twenty-eight years, it 
is said, the Medes, in a general insurrection, threw off their 
dominion. The surviving Scythians “ were compelled to return 
to their ancient seats, where, in the mean time, the nations sub- 
ject to them had emancipated themselves ; this is described as 
if their slaves had usurped the government.” Some, fleeing 
into Lydia, entered the service of King Alyattes. Such are the 
first certain accounts of the inroads of nomadic people that are 
preserved in history; hut they are not the most ancient of all, 
for we have even before had oëcasion to mention inroads of 
barbarous nations, the Treres and Cimmerians, who came across 
the Hellespont. | 

Herodotus further relates, that Cyaxares, after having pre- 
viously carried on wars, and having been twenty-eight years 
under the dominion of the Scythians (as the Russian princes 
lived under the Khan of the golden horde), expelled the Seythi- 
ans and attacked and conquered Nineveh. Berosus here comes 
in to supplement the account, for he distinctly informs us, that 
Nabopolassar, king of Bahylon, who had no douht gained his in- 
dependence even during the period of the confusion produced by 
the Scythian inroads, allied himself with the king of Media 


5 Some MS. notes have “Habakkuk” instead of “ Ezekiel.”—Ep, 
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gainst Nineveb, by uniting his son Nebucadnezar in marriage 
ith the Median princess Amuhia. This is the same occurrence 
hich is related in the otherwise doubtful traditions of Ctesias, 
nder the names of Belesis and Arbaces. The king, with whom 
(abopolassar allied himself, is called by Berosus, Asdabag; and 
ne Milanese editors of Eusebius mention from Moses of Chorene, 
aat this name signifies “dragon,” and was a common name of 
ae Median kings. Asdahag, however, is the same name as 
tyaxares; Ki or Kai is a prefix signifying in Persian, “king,” 
ist as in the Persian and Seljukian names, Kaikobad, Kaikaus, 
‘aikosru. The simple names are Kobad, Kaus, Kosru; and 
roper names have, by compounding, been formed from them, 
n this manner Cyaxares is formed out of Kai-Axar. But Axar 
nd Asdahag are the same names, just as Artaxerxes and Ar- 
iachsastha are one and the same thing. Berosus uses the form 
isdahag according to the Chaldaic, whereas in Greek his name 
‘as perhaps Axares; at any rate Cyaxares and Asdahag are the 
ame name. The daughter of Cyaxares, who cemented the alli- 
nce, and whom we called above Amuhia, is named by others 
iroite; she is evidently no other than the Nitocris of Herodotus, 
“who ascribes to her such stupendous works, though probably 
he did not execute them herself, or at least only the smaller 
ortion of them.” It was Nebucadnezar, who having succeeded 
is father Nabopolassar on the throne, built for her the sus- 
ended gardens at Babylon, to procure her a substitute for the 
ills of Media. She was born in a mountainous country, and it 
s very probable, that on coming into the plains of Babylon,— 
he greatest in the ancient world, which can be compared only 
rith those of China,—she was disgusted with them, and entreated 
Tebucadnezar to create hills for her. Immense brick walls were 
onstructed to imitate hills; and earth was accumulated upon 
hem, in which gardens and groves were laid out. Remnants of 
hese vaulted gardens are probably still discernible. Nebucad- 
ezar in Berosus bears the name Nabucodrossor, which may 
e its genuine Babylonian form. Among his successors we meet 
rit the name Labrossoarchod, which contains the same roots? 


9 “Tt is remarkable, that all the names of the Babylonian kings are not, 
-ke those of the kings of Nineveh, of Aramaean character. This certainly 
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‘This much is historically certain, that the Assyrian empire was 
destroyed by the united Babylonians and Medes; and the year 
of this event is probably the 123d year of the Nabonassarian 
era, that is, Olymp. 38, 4, or B. 0. 625.” 


LECTURE V. 


THE city of Nineveh was destroyed in the catastrophe of Sar- 
danapalus, and the destruction must have been complete. It 
appears, indeed, that at a later time a town of Nineveh, or Ninus, 
still occurs, but this can only have been a small and insignificant 
place, built upon the ruins of ancient Nineveh, just as there ex- 
isted a new Carthage after the destruction of the old one. 
“Herodotus speaks of Nineveh as of a city no longer in exist- 
ence, and Xenophon knows nothing about it.” Its being men- 
tioned by later writers only shows that its destruction belonged 
to a recent date. A proof that Nineveh still existed at a mich 
later period than is generally supposed, is contained in the Greek 
verses, which became proverbial :— 


e coat a ai ae stones îv oxorténe xara xoopov 
Oixevon ouixpy, xpeioowr Nivou Gppaivouons. 


For, when they were composed, Ninus must evidently have been 
still in existence; and it did exist for a long time in the man- 
ner described in the Prophets. Hence we need not refer the 


seems to show that they did not belong to an indigenous race, nor to an 
Aramaean dynasty. But whether the further extension of our knowledge 
of Eastern languages may perhaps show that there is a connexion with 
the Zend languages, or will furnish other means of explanation, we cannot 
say; if it should be the case, it would be very gratifying,” 


10 In the passage here given, Niebuhr calls the year in which Nineveh 
was destroyed, the first year of Nabopolassar. Comp. above p. 28, note 
1.—Ep. i 
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sermon of the prophet Jonah to an earlier time; it belongs to 
the later period of the kings of Israel and Judah.’ 

“The Median empire now perhaps extended from the Halys 
to India. Babylon ruled over Babylonia itself and Syria, and 
formed an independent state. The Phoenician cities on the coast 
were independent of either; Cilicia was a kingdom by itself; 
and in the west there existed those states which afterwards formed 
the kingdom of Lydia.” | 

In order not to anticipate too much, I will for the present 
break off the history of Babylon in the reign of Nabopolassar, 
to take it up again in a subsequent part of these lectures, and 
will return to earlier times, which do not indeed extend, like the 
Babylonian history, to 2,000 years before the time of Alexander, 
but which, if we adopt accounts that cannot be disregarded not- 
withstanding all our scruples, extend further back than the 
period of the greatness of Nineveh. I allude to the history of 
ancient Egypt. 

In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and somewhat later than 
the time of Berosus, Manetho, a priest of Sebennytus, wrote the 
ancient history of Egypt in three tomes.? He states, that he 
derived his materials from ancient documents of the country, and 
rational criticism cannot have the least doubt as to the truth of 
this assertion. Even before the discovery which enables us to 
read hieroglyphics, it would have been irrational to reject his 
authority; but now his statements are confirmed by Champollion 
having read the names of the Egyptian kings. The succession 
of the later kings has been found on a monument at Abydos, in 
the same order in which it is given by Manetho; the monument 


1 In 2 Kings, xiv. 25, Jonah is placed under Jeroboam II., that is, 8.c, 
800. Niebuhr cannot mean to place him much later, as the kingdom of 
Israel was destroyed as early as fifty years after the death of Jeroboam.— 
Er. 


? “Tôuos properly signifies a roll of papyrus, like &Bxor, This expres 
sion, which was afterwards frequently used, seems to have been applied at 
Alexandria chiefly to Egyptian books, for Tôuos is the term always used in 
speaking of Manetho. It occurs down to the ninth century of our era. 
The tomus of Leo the Great is so called, because his proposals, which were 
sent to the council, happened to be written on a roll of papyrus.” 
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indeed is not complete, but we.can see the agreement from its be- 
ginning. Whether his earlier dynasties are historical, is another 
question. He began with the government of the native gods of 
Phtha (the eo’); they were succeeded by a dynasty of demigods 
(queer), and these again by one of deceased beings (réxvrs), who 
likewise were not human beings. What they conceived the third 
dynasty to have been, I am unable to say; but it will not be 
long before a more accurate knowledge than I have, will be the 
common property of all, and then the mystery will be removed. 
Now, when persons maintain, that although these three dynasties 
are fabulous, the first human dynasty of Manetho may yet be 
historically true, I do not, indeed, deriy the possibility of its being 
true, but it does not appear to me probable. I doubt itnot only on 
account of the immense length of time, but much more on.account 
of the contents of the monuments which have hitherto been deci- 
phered.* No one can doubt the explanation of the names of the 
kings in the hieroglyphics, although many other things arc still 
questioned, and even the most violent and disingenuous opponents 
of Champollion admit that he has correctly explained the proper 
names in the inscriptions. Now, all the monuments that can 
be explained, and even those which bear marks of being the most 
ancient, do not give any names which go farther back than to 
that dynasty, which Manetho calls the eighteenth, and which is 
a dynasty of Diospolis. But the following is another reason for 
rejecting the earlier dynasties as unhistorical, a reason which is 
not sufficiently considered: it is this—that nearly all of them are 
placed in Lower Egypt, which cannot have existed at so early a 
period, or, according to the nature of the country, could at least 


3 “Subsequently to the government of the gods and heroes, Manetho 
enumerated thirty dynasties. He closed with Nectanebos, the last native 
Egyptian king, who lost his throne and his life under Artaxerxes Ochus. 
The later Persian and Macedonian kings were not reckoned by him as 
dynasties. His lists of kings are preserved in Syncellus, who used Julius 
Africanus as his authority, and from him we see that Eusebius committed 
forgeries, in order to make those lists agree with his chronology. Unfor- 
tunately the names and numbers are very corrupt in the only manuscript 
we have of Syncellus: his accounts, moreover, are extremely meagre. 
Manetho-himself gave not only a dry list, but wrote a real history.”—1826. 
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not be the seat of government. For, from the present elevation 
of Lower Egypt, it may be calculated, that at the time of the 
eighteenth dynasty, it must have been for the most part unin- 
habited. “It was quite a correct notion of the ancients, that, 
in early times, the valley of the Nile was an estuary: the Delta 
is altogether a marshy country.” 

We are indebted for much information upon this question to 
the work of Flavius Josephus against the Egyptian, Apion. The 
controversy hetween them was carried on like many others, each 
party proceeding from different points of view, and occupying 
different grounds, on which they could not possibly come’ to an 
understanding. Apion denied the national originality of the 
Jews, and declared them to be a mixed people (ctyxavdes), or a 
sect which had heen formed by the admixture of several other 
tribes. As regards the Jews, existing at that time in Palestine 
and Egypt, the assertion was quite correct; for the number of 
Jews who had returned from Persia, was very small, and the im- 
mense mass of proselytes that had been admitted, constituted the 
majority among the followers of the Jewish religion, and among 
those who hore the name of Jews; but it was foolish, and per- 
haps altogether untrue, for Apion to apply this to the condition 
of the Jews before this transplantation by Nebucadnezar. He 
overlooked the remarkable fact, that, previous to the destruction 
of the temple, the ancient Jewish nation stood in no relation to 
the Jews then living ; and in former times they had been a race 
extending and role far and wide. This fact no honest inquirer 
can deny; but if we did not know it from the Old Testament, 
we should not be able to contradict the assertion of Apion: 
Apion, therefore, as I said before, attacked the nationality of 
the Jews from his own point of view, and it was owing to: this 
dispute that Flavius Josephus quoted such highly important 
statements from Eastern historians, from Berosus concerning 
Chaldaea, from Manetho concerning Egypt, and from Menander 
and other Tyrian historians concerning Phoenicia. How accu- 
rately Berosus agrees with the history of the Jews, has already 
been shown; but he does not so agree with Manetho. This is 
very surprising and mysterious; but it is not our business here 
to attempt a reconciliation between the two, and we must make 
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use of the statement preserved by Josephus. In much later 
times, it is indeed our duty and our maxim, to arrange all things 
intelligibly, and to place them in their proper relation to one 
another, but in reference to those early ages, we must submit to 
a great many things remaining unintelligible. 

Now, Josephus quotes from Manetho this precious piece of 
information: in the period of the fourteenth dynasty, a nomadic 
people invaded Egypt in great swarms, it conquered and ravaged 
all the country ; completely destroyed the temples and all the 
monuments ; ruled over the country for five hundred years in a 
tyrannical manner, and established the seat of government in a 
town called Avaris, in the nomos Sethroites, resembling in mag- 
nitude a whole province. In this manner, he says, Egypt was 
cruelly oppressed by them, until an Egyptian, Misphragmuthosis, 
began to shake off their yoke. Under his son, Thuthmosis, the 
strangers, shut up.in their own city, were obliged, after a long 
siege, to capitulate for a free departure into Syria, “ and went 
to Judaea. ‘Thus they appear as the ancestors of the Jews.” 
The Egyptian name of this nomadic people is Hycsos, the meaning 
of which is very doubtful, for according to some it was shepherd- 
kings, and according to others captive shepherds. The length of 
time which had elapsed between the dominion of the Hycsos and 
the time of Manetho accounts for the fact that it was obscure 
even to him. The age of the Hycsos was as far removed from 
Manetho as that of King Theodoric is from us; and as the ety- 
mology of Anglo-Saxon or Gothic words is difficult for us, so the 
ancient Egyptian language was, in the time of Manetho, for the 
most part forgotten and obscure. 

The statement that the Hycsos destroyed all the monuments 
of the earlier times, seems in reality but a clumsy disguise of the 
fact that Egyptian history did not go farther back than that 
period. The Egyptians, it seems, ought to have been contented 
with possessing a history extending as far backwards as, accord- 
ing to our calculations, the age of Abraham ; but they wanted to 
ascend still higher, and hence they had recourse to the fabrica- 
tion of a series of dynasties, for the times preceding the invasion 
of the Hycsos. These dynasties were certainly not invented by 
Manetho, but had long before him been established in Egyptian 
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histories. Such an interpolation of history by a bold creation of 
ancient names, is quite in accordance with the spirit of Eastern 
nations. I consider the thirteen dynasties between the véxves and 
the Hycsos to be as unhistorical as the dynasties of the gods, and 
I shall, therefore, begin with the eighteenth dynasty. I shall, 
however, notwithstanding this supposition, employ the number 
of this dynasty as a general name, without attaching any import- 
ance to the correctness of the computation. 

The Hycsos, no doubt, are those who, as even an unlearned 
but observing eye may perceive, are represented on the monu- 
ments of the eighteenth dynasty at Thebes and Ipsambul, as the 
conquered and most ancient enemies of the Egyptians. In these 
painted bas-reliefs, the Egyptians are seen fighting with different 
nations ; some of them are probably Libyans, others are negroes, 
and others, again, show by their attire that they are Aramaeans; 
but very different are the representations of the humiliation of a 
people, which according to the observation of the architect, M. 
Gau, who has collected those monuments, shows incontestably a 
Jewish physiognomy. Champollion, too, said, that according to 
all appearance the captives must be Jews or Arabs. The inde- 
scribable hatred of the Egyptians against these Hycsos “is fre- 
quently manifest in the monuments: a red Egyptian has before 
him a yellow Asiatic in chains, or stamps upon him.” The hatred 
went so far, that among the numberless Egyptian antiquities we 
also find a quantity of painted papyrus sandals, in the interior 
of which a Hycsos is represented, so that the Egyptian, on put- 
ting his foot into the sandal, put it upon his enemy. “And these 
were common shoes, every Egyptian thus indulging in his hatred.” 
This hatred unmistakably shows that long protracted wars and 
struggles had taken place between the Jewish people, or rather 
the race to which it belonged, and the ancient Egyptians. But 
how the accounts of Manetho are to he reconciled with those in 
the Books of Moses, I am unable to say; for in the latter the 
Jews appear in the land of Goshen not as rulers, but as oppressed 
subjects, who quit the country in order to become free. The 
outlines of the history of the eighteenth dynasty will be found 
in the immensely important monuments, with the publication of 
which Champollion is at present occupied ; and it is part of his 
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cask to give these outlines; and from him we shall perhaps learn, 
that the struggles with the Hyesos are the struggles for the de- 
liverance of Egypt from their yoke. 

The description which Herodotus in his second book gives of 
the condition of Egypt, is perfectly trustworthy and beautiful, 
so far as he himself had an opportunity of observing; but in 
regard to the historical part the case is different, for he wrote 
down the history as it was related to him by the Egyptian priests. 
He himself understood nothing of the Egyptian language, was © 
unable to read the hieroglyphics, and was obliged to receive, in 
regard to everything, that which the priests thought fit to tell 
him. The authority of Herodotus has been maintained against 
Manetho; but. this is quite wrong, for in point of credibility, 
Herodotus cannot be compared with Manetho. The latter was 
a native of the country, and could make use of the ancient docu- 
ments ; so that he stands far higher than Herodotus, who is him- 
self quite aware of the deceitful disposition of the Egyptian 
priests. Thus, in the story of the clerk of the temple at. Ele- 
phantina, when on being questioned about the course of the Nile 
the man gave some foolish answer, Herodotus indeed recorded it, 
but added the remark, “he seemed, however, to me to be joking.” 
The whole narrative of the period before Psammetichus is without 
value ; but from that time it is historical and excellent; for this 
portion of his history Herddotus did not receive from priests, but 
from people who, answering to the Indian half-caste, were de- 
scended from the Ionian and Carian soldiers who had married 
Egyptian women. This class of people, a kind of mulattoes 
who, belonging to no caste, formed an intermediate race called 
ipuyvets, Spoke both languages: from these unhappy people he 
derived his account of the dynasty of Psammetichus, and his 
narrative is trustworthy, so far as it can be so, considering that 
it îs a tradition. | ; 

But so far as Herodotus describes his own observations, every- 
thing is trustworthy, accurate and excellent. Thus he clearly 


4 “Herodotus does not say whether he made his travels as a merchant 
or as a mere traveller. I suspect that the Greeks, as is still the case with 
travellers in the East, generally tried to procure themselves the means for 
travelling, by trading with the people whom they visited.”—1826. 
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perceived, that the soil of Egypt was rising by the yearly depo 
sits of the Nile remaining behind after the inundation. At pre 
sent the progress of that elevation can be traced far better throug] 
the course of so many centuries, and his observations are seen t 
be perfectly correct; we are enabled to confirm them and carry 
them out with still greater precision. It is inconceivable tha 
down to our own times people have been blind to this fact; anc 
my father was the first who again made the observation, that the 
” Nile annually leaves a deposit behind it. In-one place where the 
bank of the Nile had broken down, he found a number of strata, 
which were placed upon one another like layers of paper. In 
places where the succession of strata is not disturbed by agricul- 
ture, as by the water side, the uppermost layer acquires through 
the heat of the sun such a hardness, that it remains distinct from 
the lower deposit, and a year later is solid enough to resist the 
dissolving influence of the water. Thus the upper and lower 
strata remain distinct, just as in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
thin strata of coal are found between layers of sandstone. 

The learned, from overbearing ignorance, have had recourse 
to the strangest hypotheses, and have made difficulties in which 
there is no sense. They have denied the elevation, because, 
they say, if it had continued from the day of Herodotus, Egypt 
would have extended farther into the sea than it does. But 
Egypt actually has extended farther into the sea, “and in the 
interior the country has risen still more than towards the sea, 
where downs were gradually formed. Many tracts which were 
overflowed in ancient times, are no longer reached by the Nile. 
The inundation which Herodotus describes as occurring throughout 
Egypt, happens at present only in the neighbourhood of Da 
mietta.” In his time many districts, which are now filled up 
and form a high land, were complete swamps, va gay ris Aiyiarn, 
for example, and a great portion of the Delta, which now forms 
a firm clay soil. In like manner, some of the great ancient lakes, 
as the one near Pelusium, are now partly changed into marshes, 
and partly have become high and arable land. While Upper 
Egypt has lost land by being covered with sand, far more land 
has been gained in Lower Egypt, which is now cultivated to 3 
greater extent than in ancient times. This change, by which 
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the banks of the Nile have been raised, necessarily raised the 
bed of the river also; but the latter has taken-place only towards 
the mouth of the river, and the consequence of this is, that the 
mouth has become more and more obstructed by the accumulation 
of sand. In ancient times it was possible to sail in galleys up 
the river as far as Memphis; nay, as late as 400 years ago, the 
Venetians sailed a considerable distance up the river, while at 
present it is soarcely possible to enter the river with small boats. 
Had the Nile, like the Rhine in the Netherlands, been dammed 
in by dykes, the bed of the river would have become higher than 
the surrounding country; fortunately for Egypt, this has not 
been done, but towards the sea, the bed of the river has become 
so much higher, that the navigation from the sea becomes more 
and more difficult. The mouth of the river advances but very 
slowly, the Etesiae keeping back the water of the Nile; if they 
did not blow at the season when the Nile is high, the deposit of 
the Nile would be carried farther, and Egypt would increase 
more rapidly. The Po, which has no opposition to encounter, 
quickly pushes its mouth forward; this is less the case with the 
mouth of the Mississippi, the current from the gulph of Mexico 
running against 14.5 

Egypt is said to have been called in the language of the 
Egyptians Chemi, whence the name of chemistry, the science of 
the Egyptians. The Aramaeans called it Mizraim, that is, water ; 
but in Scripture the father of Mizraim is called Cham, which is 
the root of Chemi. The Egyptian people, as seen on the ancient 
monuments, cannot be recognized in the present inhabitants of 
the country. The modern Egyptian has, indeed, very hard and 
rough features, but his form is very much like that of Asiatics, 
and there is no essential difference between him and the Arab. 
The peasantry is mixed with Arabs; the Copts, who have re- 
mained unmixed, are said to differ more from the Arabs. In 


5 The three preceding paragraphs, from the words, “The description 
which Herodotus,” etc., have. been transferred to this place from the end 
of the sixth Lecture, for the purpose of restoring a more consistent order. 
The remark on Carsten Niebuhr’s observation of the strata in the deposits 
of the Nile, has been taken from the remarks on lake Moeris in the seventh 
Lecture.—En. 
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the Greek documents which have been discovered in Egypt, there 
occurs a very remarkable peculiarity, which will throw light on 
many particulars in the personal relations among the Egyptians 
during the period of the Ptolemies. The Egyptians had only a 
very small number of names, and in order that in legal documents 
there might be no doubt as to the identity of persons, they went 
in their precaution so far, as not only to mention the name of 
the father, but to add a description of the persons concerned in 
any transaction. A person was described as the son of so and 
so, as born in this or that place, so many years old, etc. Now 
in these descriptions we meet with inhabitants of two different 
colours, for we find black and yellow Egyptians mentioned, 
But whether a portion of the ancient inhabitants actually be- 
longed to the Ethiopian race, or whether the black colour had 
arisen from intercourse and mixture with the Cushites and 
Negroes, is a point on which at present we can only raise a 
question, but its solution will soon be found. In the mummies 
too we see different forms. Blumenbach has shown, that in 
regard to the formation of the skull, the ancient Egyptians were 
a race essentially different from all the surrounding tribes ; their 
teeth, in particular, are very peculiar, and differ entirely from 
those of all the other known races of men, by their very great 
breadth, which is not found any where else, but is of too frequent 
occurrence among the Egyptians to be regarded as a mere lusus 
naturae. The Egyptians themselves, moreover, looked upon 
themselves as a peculiar race of men, represented themselves 
painted red to distinguish them from all other nations. Accord- 
ing to Champollion, the Egyptians believed that there existed 
four races of men. 

There are no monuments referring to the earliest times, but in 
the eighteenth dynasty they are more numerous than in any other, 
and the representations on them perfectly correspond with the tra 
ditions about Sesostris, etc. The desire to read the hierogly- 
phics is very old; it was awakened even at the time of the revival 
of letters, and attempts to do so were made as early as the sir- 
teenth century. Information was sought in an ancient book, which 
was known under the name of Horus (Orus), or Horapollo; but 
earnest modern enquirers have shown that, witha few exceptions; 
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that work furnishes no means to explain the hieroglyphics. 
My father, Carsten Niebuhr, was in reality the first who made 
accurate and careful drawings of the hieroglyphics, both during 
his stay in Egypt, and afterwards at Constantinople. But I will 
allow an exception in favour of father Athanasius Kircher, who 
took honest pains about the hieroglyphics on Roman monuments, 
and who, although he failed in his attempt, yet deserves to be 
mentioned with distinction. Ficoroni too had given faithful re- 
presentations of the Roman hieroglyphics ; but those in the East . 
and in Egypt had been copied very carelessly; Norden and Po- 
cocke had omitted the small signs and copied: only the principal 
figures, and even these.in a manner altogether arbitrary. But 
my father spared no trouble; all the hieroglyphics he fell in with 
on sarcophagi and elsewhere, he copied most carefully, without 
the hope of ever seeing the results of his industry.° The way 
for further enquiries was paved by the discovery of the Rosetta 
stone. According to a decree of the college of priests in Lower 
Egypt, it was set up in honour of Ptolemy V. surnamed Epi- 
phanes, and bears a threefold inscription: on the one side it is in 
Greek, and is almost completely preserved, and on the other in 
Egyptian in both the hieratic and hieroglyphic characters. The 
stone was discovered by the French at Rosetta during the Egyp- 
tian expedition, and was afterwards brought to England by Lord 
Donoughmore. Other inscriptions, with Greek and hieroglyphic 
writing, have subsequently been found at Philae. These bilin- 
gual inscriptions soon led men of keen observation to ingenious 
combinations. In the hieratic writing, groups were perceived, in 
which, the same signs recurring, again and again, were found to 
be the signs for the name of Alexander and for other names; but 
no progress was made, because the right method was not pursued. 
It was observed in the hieroglyphics, as had before been seen on 
the obelisks, that certain passages were enclosed in ellipses con- 
taining groups of from six to eight hieroglyphic characters. Dr. 
Young, an Englishman, first hit upon the idea, that those ellipses 


8 “Te was the first who perceived that the number of hieroglyphies is 
very limited, and.that there could not possibly be a separate sign for every 
word. He made this view known, but the matter was neglected.” 
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which are now termed royal cartouches, must contain names, 
He argued quite correctly, that if there existed an hieroglyphic 
system of figures, it could not have been applied to proper names, 
and that the latter must have been written in a peculiar way. 
Now in comparing those cartouches with the Greek inscription, he 
convinced himself that they must contain names, as Ptolemy, 
Berenice, etc., and when those names occurred a second or third 
time, he was able to recognise them. When in this manner he 
had found out the names, he came to the discovery: that the 
hieroglyphic characters enclosed in the cartouches indicated 
separate letters. This was a most lucky thought, which unqnes- 
tionably belongs to Dr. Young, and it would be very unfair to 
deny him this merit, although it cannot be asserted that the 
brothers Champollion, who had previously been engaged in the 
study of the Coptic language and Egyptian history, had not en- 
tertained that thought themselves, but that they derived it from 
Dr. Young. If the latter were the case, they would be wrong. 
in not acknowledging it distinctly; for even then they, and es- 
pecially the younger Champollion, would still have the great 
merit of having carried their investigations to the most splendid 
development. It is, on the other hand, not impossible, that the 
same thought may have occurred to both parties simultaneously. 
Time brings forth much; and it may happen, that a man con- 
ceives the same thought which another has conceived at almost 
the same time. This happens almost always at those times in 
which a science receives a new impulse, and most disagreeable 
misunderstandings and animosities are generally the consequence. 
It is well known that Newton and Leibnitz made a gigantic dis- 
covery at the same time, and although both were convinced that 
neither had robbed the other, but that each had made his dis- 
covery independently, yet both were suspicious of each other. 
The same may possibly have been the case with Dr. Young and 
Champollion; but while the former stopped short at his discovery, 
Champollion made a most successful application of it, whereby 
it has become very fruitful, and has led to the most important 
results. 
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LECTURE VI. 


THE origin of hieroglyphics must be looked for in the natural 
desire to paint such objects as are capable of being represented; 
the next step was the transition from real representations to 
symbolical, emblematical, or allegorical signs. This becomes 
quite evident, if we compare the Egyptian hieroglyphics with 
the Mexican mode of writing. In the latter, the ohject to he 
represented is painted with great minuteness, and its conventional 
signs for objects, and their relations to one another, are but few; 
but this Mexican method of writing ismere painting, and a means 
to show at once the objects which were before the writer’s mind, 
but it expresses his idea or thought only in an indistinct manner; 
it cannot be read, in the proper sense of the word, but indicates 
the substance of- what is to be communicated only symbolically. 
Such is the nature of their calendars, charts, family registers, 
and everything else which has not. been destroyed by the barba- 
rous proceedings of the Inquisition. But many things, of which 
accounts have yet come down to us, such as the hymns of the 
Kaziks of Tezeuco, cannot have been written in this manner, 
and there must accordingly have existed another mode of writ- 
ing, to describe things which do not lie within the range of the 
outward senses. Thus we have some fragments of Mexican 
manuscripts, in which we manifestly perceive something quite 
different, which must evidently be signs for words answering to 
that which the Greeks in Egypt termed the hieratic mode of 
writing. Such a fragment exists at Dresden, of which Alexander 
von Humholdt has caused a fac-simile to be engraved.* The 
hieroglyphic writing in Egypt beginning in the same manner, 
had only a very limited range of subjects; and the Egyptian 
language was well adapted to such a mode of writing. ‘It has 
no synonymes, and” the words have no inflexions at all, so that 


1 “Sometimes we find, by the side of the Mexican writing, an explana- 
tion in Spanish, which is as old as the Mexican. There are still persons 
in Mexico who are able to understand such a picture-book, and to read 
such writing.” | i 
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their relations to one another could be indicated only by parti- 
cles. If they had invented a separate sign for every word, the 
whole Egyptian language might have been written in the same 
manner in which it can be done in the highly-cultivated language 
of the Chinese, which has been developed to such a degree that 
it contains not only as many signs as there are words, but that 
it has even separate signs for the finer shades of meaning for 
which no word exists, whence their written language is more 
perfect and more developed than the spoken language. Such 
hieroglyphics may have been used in Egypt from time immemo- 
rial; but, subsequently, necessity led them to invent other signs. 
The words were divided and decomposed; people learned to 
divide their words into syllables and spell them, and hieroglyphic 
signs were devised for the separate parts of a word. I can 
understand the matter, although I do not understand a word of 
the ancient Egyptian or Coptic language. When, for example, 
they wanted to write the name Ramesses, there existed a word 
Ra, and this they expressed by its hieroglyphic character, which 
formed the first syllable, just as is done in China; but it might 
so happen that there was no such word as messes, in this case 
they took the hieroglyphic of a word beginning with m, and 
added it to Ra. In like manner they then added the hieroglyphic 
of a word beginning with e, and so on. A circle or ellipse was 
then drawn around the whole, to indicate that each of the hiero- 
glyphies enclosed in it must be referred only to its sound, or to 
the initial of the word indicated by them. This method was 
probably first applied to proper names, but gradually they 
learned to write everything, even ordinary words, and this 
method was developed more and more. When the hieroglyphics 
were not suficient, the words were decomposed, and written as 
T have here described. But by the side of this there arose a 
second mode of writing. The more people had to write, the 
more inconvenient it became to write in real hieroglyphies, and 
the labour was shortened by making certain conventional strokes 
instead of the picture or figure, as for example an J instead of 
Ibis. Thus they gradually came to a current handwriting, 
which was based upon the hieroglyphies, and in which the ati- 
ginal hieroglyphies, whether they denoted letters or syllables, 
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corresponded to.as many current, signs. This mode of writing 
is called the hieratic. A third mode is called the demotic, re- 
specting which the learned do not yet appear quite agreed; and 
it seems doubtful as to whether it was the hieratic still more cur- 
sorily written, or whether it was a peculiar and more extended 
system of writing syllables and letters. But this, too, will soon 
be perfectly clear, however much people may oppose these new 
explanations and discoveries, either from that hostility against 
everything great or newly discovered, which never fails to show 
itself, or from honest scepticism. Men of the most trustworthy 
character, such as Abbé Peyron, at Turin, one of the most 
respectable scholars, an excellent critic, and a good though not 
a perfect philologer, are quite capable of proving the correctness 
of Champollion’s views. Peyron has written to me, that after 
long investigations in examining a collection of demotic manu- 
scripts at Turin, in which the demotic writing is accompanied by 
a Greek translation, he has become perfectly convinced of their 
correctness, and he can neither be deceived himself nor deceive 
others, because he has applied himself to the Egyptian and 
Coptic languages, and has studied the latter so thoroughly, that 
the dictionary which he is preparing will throw all his prede- 
cessors into the shade. The passage in Clemens of Alexandria, 
on the Egyptian mode of writing,” also most clearly agrees with 
the view of Champollion. 

The subject is difficult only on account of our scanty know- 
ledge of the Egyptian language, since, except a translation of 
the Bible, some homilies, legends and the like, which belong 
to the period of the dominion of the Arabs, we have no docu- 
ments, and the language of that period is no doubt very dege- 
nerate compared with that spoken in the time of the 18th 
dynasty. For as the Egyptians, ever since the time of the 
Persians, lived under thé dominion of foreign nations, and had 
even before been mixed with strangers through commerce, their 
language must have undergone very great changes under their 
various rulers. The language must have been changed more, 
and indeed far more, than the Arabic; because, according to all 


2 Stromat. v. p. 237; vi. p. 268. 
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appearances, the Egyptians never had a literature of their own, 
and consequently had no means whatever of preserving their 
language. There is no trace of a literature, for their theolo- 
gical, theosophical, and theurgic books, which were in the 
exclusive possession of the priests, cannot/ be regarded as a 
literature. 

The application of what are called the phonetic hieroglyphics, 
and which ought rather to be called alphabetic, led to the use 
of a number of alphabets. If, for example, I wished to write 
the name Adam, I should seek for a word beginning with a, in 
order to put its hieroglyphic first, and in the same manner | 
should proceed with the following letters. But as there were 
many hieroglyphics—on the whole about 900—there might be 
twenty, thirty, or even more hieroglyphics for words beginning 
with a, and I might use any one of them to express the letter a, 
Thus a person might use twenty or thirty different signs for one 
and the same letter. Although, therefore, the individual letter 
was certain, yet there was on the whole the greatest uncertainty; 
and while we have one alphabet, the Egyptians had twenty or 
thirty, from which letters might be chosen at pleasure. The 
next step which ought to have been taken, would have been to 
select one out of the many possible alphabets, and to adopt it 
for general use; but whether the Egyptians took this step, we 
will not attempt to decide. In regard to the hieroglyphics, they 
probably never did take it; and even in the demotic method 
they do not seem to have done it, as they stopped short in the 
process of dividing words into syllables. 

This step in advance was made by the Phoenicians. In their 
system of writing, which was adopted by the Samaritans and 
Hebrews, there was only one sign for every letter. Hence, both 
the Phoenician and the Hebrew contain much that is hierogly- 
phic. It is well known, that the names of the letters havea 
distinct meaning, for example, Beth signifies “a house;” Gimel, 
“a camel,” ete. This points to the fact that originally the 
Phoenicians must likewise have had hieroglyphics, and from 
Champollion’s discoveries it is perfectly clear to me, that they 
chose particular hieroglyphics as signs for the separate sounds. 
While the Egyptians might select any hieroglyphic beginning 
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with a to represent the letter a, the Phoenicians fixed upon one 
lefinite hieroglyphic for every particular letter, and accordingly 
:stablished the hieroglyphics of house, camel, ete:, for 6, g, etc. 
This is the invention of the alphabet. When, therefore, we find 
it a disputed point among the ancients, as to whether the Egyp- 
tians or Phoenicians were the inventors of the art of writing, 
the question may be answered thus: The Egyptians probably 
possessed writing first, and according to their model and exam- 
ple, the Phoenicians may have formed hieroglyphics for them- 
selves ; but they made the grand discovery, which constitutes 
the ground-work of the art of writing properly so called, that is, 
of the art which bas a fixed sign for every letter. Seldom has 
a nation earned so lasting and certain a reward for merit as. the 
Phoenicians, for rarely has a great invention been so widely 
spread and extended, as the invention of letters. The alphabets 
of all the western nations are derived from that of the Phoeni- 
cians; from it were formed the Greek and Latin, and the Gothic 
characters have their origin in the ancient Phoenician, though 
the changes are considerable. It would, however, be erroneous 
to imagine that all the alphabets in the world are derived from the 
Phoenician, for in the East there exist very different systems of 
writing ; the writing of the Persians and Assyrians, and the 
cuneiform writing in Persepolitan inscriptions arose independ- 
antly of the Phoenician and Egyptian systems; in like manner 
the very ancient Ethiopic characters are independent; nay, the 
Ethiopic method of writing is so perfect that it far surpasses the 
Egyptian.? | 

The stagnation of the Egyptians after the time of their 
greatness under Sesostris, is altogether very remarkable. From 
that time they did not advance one step further; they became 


3 “In the West too we find a kind of writing which seems to have claims 
to originality—though I will not absolutely assert it—I mean that of the 
Celtiberians. As regards Runic writing, it is evidently and decidedly de- 
rived from the Greek and Latin. But the question as to its antiquity is 
one which I must leave others to answer, and which seems to be enveloped 
in impenetrable darkness. The scantiness and the limited number of 
Runic signs seem to suggest a very early adoption of the Greek charac- 
ters. But there is nothing original in them, and it is only a conceited and 
injurious patriotism that can see any originality in them.” 
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perfectly fixed, and in the midst of the monuments of the ancient 
greatness of their ancestors, and though possessed of hereditary 
arts, they were quite a degenerate people, incapable of advane- 
ing a single step in developing and perfecting that which they 
had received from their forefathers. They are a warning exam. 
ple to those who have the foolish fancy of regarding the Oriental 
division into castes as something excellent, for castes after all 
can effect nothing else than the continuation of a dead and 
mechanical knowledge; and what is the use of this? They 
preserve in a lifeless condition that which was once full of 
vitality, without allowing anything new to come into life. Only 
that which has life and energy in it can have any value. What 
good can the appearance or the empty name of a thing do, which 
has existed for thousands of years in the same form? Of such 
stagnation the Egyptians are even a more striking example than 
the Indians; for it was only through their system of castes that 
the Egyptians became go helpless and so little inventive, that in 
the end, when forced to ahandon their ancient system, they were 
obliged to go begging in foreign countries, and to adopt the 
Greek alphabet, which they had to complete with six of their own 
characters. , 

The Egyptian division into castes is very ancient, and certainly 
shows that the country was conquered hy foreigners. Wherever 
there are castes, they are the consequence of foreign conquest: 
and subjugation ; and it is impossible for a nation to submit to 
such a system, unless it be compelled by the calamities of a con- 
quest. It is only through conquest, that, contrary to the will 
of the people, those circumstances are formed which afterwards 
assume the character of a division into castes. Thus I have read 
in a book of travels to Bokhara, that four different nations there 
live together : the Tadjiks, or the Persian tribe, comprising the 
merchants and tradespeople; the Usbekes, the Caracalpakes, and 
a fourth tribe. Each of these different nations has its peculiar 
calling: they are warriors, hushandmen, merchants, ete., and 
each is separated from the other. A Bokharian can change 
his occupation only with the consent of the prince, and this 
happens but very rarely. If there appeared among them 
a legislator, he might very easily constitute them as castes. In 
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India, the distribution of castes is by no means the same every- 
where. I once addressed myself to a very distinguished man 
at Calcutta to ask him, whether in India the castes were equally 
listributed in all parts of the country; and he answered me that 
this was by no means the case ; that in many parts one caste did 
not exist at all, and that its occupations were carried on by 
another ; he said, for example, that the Brahmins were very nu- 
merous in some provinces, as in Bengal, and that in others they 
were very few; and that in most cases they were natives of par- 
ticular places. Thus in some’ places nearly all the inhabitants 
belong to the second caste, while in Bengal this caste scarcely 
exists at all. The example of India, therefore, also shows that 
the castes are the result of ‘conquests, and that they represent 
different nationalities. The more ancient tribes were subdued, 
and hence the. country people, the Sudras, are naturally far 
darker than the Brahmins, who, wherever they have remained 
unmixed, are in reality white. Accordingly, there can be no 
question, that in Egypt also the castes arose out of the conquest 
of different tribes, and out of their subsequent amalgamation 
into one mass. It is singular that the caste of warriors consisted 
of two tribes, and this renders it very probable that at different 
times through the change of dynasties a double tribe of rulers 
arose, and that they came to an understanding with each other ; 
this would, at least, account for the appearance of two tribes in 
one caste. În like manner a double ruling nation arose in Italy 
in the time of Charlemagne, when the Lombards were subdued 
by the Franks; the Lombards were rulers in their relation to the 
Italians, and the Franks in their relation to the Lombards. 
Hence also a double nobility, the ancient Lombard nobility, 
and the new Frankish nobility. I conceive the two tribes in 
the military caste, the Calasirians and Hermotybians, to have 
had a similar origin. 

The particulars respecting the castes may be read in Herodotus. 
:* Those which he mentions, however, are not to be regarded as 
the original ones, for the caste of interpreters did not arise until 
the settlement of Greeksin Egypt. The ovgza (swineherds) must 
not be considered as a caste at all, seeing that they were as much 
despised as among the Jews, but they-were out of all connexion 
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with the castes, they were the outcasts or Pariahs, a necessary 
appendage of every division into castes. The first two must have 
been the conquerors, and the last two the conquered. 

« AIl the knowledge of the Egyptians was evidently in the 
hands of the priests; just as at Babylon the observation of the 
stars, which led to astrology, was confined to the priests. As- 
trology, however, was never practised by the Egyptians; and 
their astronomy is very problematical, it being unknown how far 
it was developed, and to what period it belongs. The cultiva- 
tion of geometry, on the. other hand, is ascribed to them, and 
the Greeks are said to have derived it from them, but this ques- 
‘ion too is very obscure. The Greeks obtained the results, but 
chey themselves found out the scientific reasoning on which they 
were based.” 
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It would occupy too much time to speak of the manners, cus- 
toms, and institutions of the Egyptians ; I cannot do better than 
refer you to the second book of Herodotus. Whoever is engaged 
in philological studies, must make Herodotus his daily companion; 
he must never cease reading him. The Egyptian monuments 
furnish us with a knowledge of the whole condition of Egypt, 
which is more accurate than any we possess in regard to either 
of the classical nations, “and the antiquities of no country are 
30 well preserved as those of Egypt. They are for the most part 
so carefully represented, that only awkwardness and want of 
skill can destroy them ; the atmosphere of Egypt does not exer- 
cise any destructive influence upon the paintings, and the papy- 
rus is nearly as indestructible as the pyramids.” All human 
occupations, agriculture, commerce, navigation, and in short all 
the manifestations of human life, are represented on the remains 
of Egyptian antiquity, especially in mural paintings, resembling 
the painted tapestries in China. Much has already been gained 
from this source towards a knowledge of Egypt, and in the course 
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of time the whole mode of life of the Egyptians will become clear. 
hese representations, it is true, belong for the most part to the 
seriod of the eighteenth dynasty, that of Sesostris ; but from 
chem we see how the same variety and development in civil af- 
‘airs then prevailed as they did afterwards, and that even at that 
period, Egypt had in everything reached its highest point of 
perfection. - Many arts are seen to have been then practised in 
Egypt, which have been considered as later Oriental inventions; 
out it is more especially the chemical processes of art, “that is, 
the art of fusing metals, the preparation of glass, medicines, and 
the like,” that appear to have made great progress. Chem- 
istry, in fact, has derived its name from the country of Chemi 
or Egypt. The art of distilling is unmistakably represented in 
paintings belonging to the earliest period of Egypt, ‘and there 
san be no doubt that the Greeks learned from the Egyptians the 
art of extracting metals from the ore. Agriculture, and the 
manufacture of cotton, had also made very great progress.” In 
he representation of wars, we find very remarkable engines for 
besieging towns, and such arms as are generally said to have 
been invented in later times, and do not reappear till a much 
ater period in the art of Greek and Italian warfare, either be- 
sause their principle had been forgotten, or because it had not 
been brought into practical application. In future, when the 
hieroglyphics shall be explained, all this will be of the highest 
importance, and it will be possible to give a complete picture of 
the whole life of the Egyptians. If they had had a literature, 
we should not be able to learn from it much more than we shall 
know, when their monuments shall have been fully explained. 
All their works are executed with great mechanical skill and 
oerfection ; thus their architecture in its highest style is not only 
20lossal, but its detail is uncommonly beautiful, and the work- 
nanship exceedingly neat; and however awkward the human 
igures are in their sculptures and statues, their faces are treated 
vith great artistic taste and skill. The head of Memnon, which 
s at present in London, is said to be a masterpiece of technical 
kill, “ and notwithstanding the difficulty of the material of which 
t consists, to be wrought with the greatest delicacy. The Egyp- 
dans, like very many other oppressed people, were very far ad- 
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vanced in the arts, while their intellectual culture remained be. 
hind-hand. They were extremely industrious, but all the forms 
under which they lived, were oppressive, and for this reason they 
could have no living author.” 

The religion of the Egyptians is still very mysterious to me; 
I suspect that it was not the same at all times or in all places, 
but that there were essential differences. The worship. of Isis 
and Osiris appears neither to have been the most, ancient, nor 
generally prevalent, but to have had its seat in Lower Beypt 
In Upper Egypt the worship of Ammon prevailed, while that of 
Phtha (Hephaestus) alone extended over the whole country. It 
must, however, be observed that their religion was of foreign 
origin. ‘It degenerated into a monstrous and repulsive system 
of symbols, in which nothing pleasing will ever be discovered, 
The partiality for the monstrous, in the character of the Egyp- 
tians, compared with the grandeur of the Holy Scriptures, is 
very strikingly exhibited in the history of the defeat of Sanherib,” 

We have already mentioned the conquest of Egypt by the 
mysterious Hycsos. They were conquered by the kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty who attacked them from Upper Egypt. 
Now what connexion there may have existed between this dynasty 
and the ancient civilized Ethiopiaus, is a subject on which the 
greatest historical inquirers have been unable to come to any 
certain conclusions. The ancient tradition is that the Ethic 
pians of Meroé were Egyptians, and that the priests of the two 
countries were connected with one another. These accounts, 
which occur especially in Diodorus, must not be overlooked; 
they are in every respect deserving of very great attention. 
They do not at all agree with that history of Egypt which 
Diodorus relates. It is however quite certain, that the state of 
Meroë is not fabulous, as has been imagined so long; even 2 
late as the time of the Ptolemies, Meroé was a wealthy city anda 
great state. “It was then still the seat of a nation which used 
hieroglyphics, and which was regarded by the Egyptian priests 
as their instructors and as the tribe from which they were de 
scended. This state of things was afterwards strangely inter 
rupted, when Greek culture spread in that country. The 


! See Klein. Schrift. i. p. 410, îi. p. 179. 
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Ethiopians themselves deserve to be specially noticed, but the 
axplanation of their. nationality presents many difficulties. 
Those whom we might consider as the Cushites (“thus they 
are called in the Old Testament”) would be the Abyssinians of 
Tigre and Axum,” whose language is onthe one. hand quite akin to 
the Arabic, but on the other hand has words which are thorough- 
ly foreign to all the Aramaic dialects. ‘This Ethiopian language, 
which at present is spoken only at Tigre, seems formerly to 
have extended to Athara and the ancient Meroë, the site of 
which is now with great probability songht in the district of 
Sennaar. But here it has perished partly through Arab and 
partly through Nubian conquests, and has become amalgamated 
with the language of the conquerors. In their external appear- 
ance, the Ethiopians, such as we see them in the Abyssinians of 
Tigre, present a striking difference from the Arabs. Whether 
this has arisen from the fact that a dark race became mixed with 
a Semitic one, is a question on which we can only form conjec- 
tures; its investigation lies beyond all monuments. It is very 
remarkable, that according to the views of Moses as well as 
according to the accounts of the Arabs, the latter themselves 
consist of two tribes, and that the one, that of Yactan, is con- 
nected with the Cushites (?); the other Arabic tribe is that of 
Ismael. Now whether the Cushites were the same as the Arabs 
of the tribe of Yactan, or whether they were mixed with them, 
this much is certain that at one time they were a highly civilized 
nation, and that the Egyptians under the eighteenth dynasty 
shared this civilization with them. 

That was the golden age of Egypt. There is no monument 
which can be said, with certainty, to be older than the eigh- 
teenth dynasty; but the period of that dynasty produced more 
gigantic monuments than any other nation either of ancient or 
modern times; and the representations of its victories and con- 
quests are not only in keeping with that greatness, but perfectly 


2 “This tribe forms the smallest part of the nation now called Abyssi- 
nians, or more correctly Habesh. The name Habesh (Suyxavies) is very 
appropriate for this people, as it.consists of an amalgamation of the most 
different tribes, for the most part of blacks of different shades down to the 
Negroes.” 
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agree with the traditions about Sesostris, who belonged to tha 
dynasty. Its daté may be about 1000 years before Herodotu: 
who says nothing about it, except that Moeris lived not quit 
900 years before his time. As he paid great attention to suc 
dates, we may consider this statement as tolerably trustworthy. 
The numbers whieh are taken from Manetho by Josephus 
Africanus, Syncellus, and by Eusebius (in his Chronicle) ma: 
so easily be mis-written, and the differences and contradiction 
among them are so enormous, that the idea of a synchronism 
e. g., with the history of Babylonia and Assyria, cannot be con 
ceived even approximately. But that age of prosperity an 
culture, in which Egypt already possessed all the knowledge 
arts, and manufactures, by which it was ever distinguished, an 
at the same time acquired immense power, is very ancient 
Never has Egypt surpassed that age in power and intellectua 
culture. It is quite illogical to doubt the accounts about th 
conquests of Sesostris; they are thoroughly historical. Many 
things, it is true, as the story in Herodotus about his compan 
ions, who are said to have been born on one day, are fabulous 
but his expeditions were attested by the monuments in Libya 
Phoenicia, Syria, Cilicia, throughout Asia Minor, and even ir 


3 In order to understand this passage, we must remember, that Cham 
pollion regards Moeris as the fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty. Ir 
1826, Niebuhr said, that Sesostris must have lived about 800 years befor 
Herodotus; so that the period of the Hycsos-Moeris = 100 years, an 
Moeris-Sesostris = 100 years. Niebuhr’s expression respecting the con 
nexion of the Arab dynasty at Babylon (p. 20, foll.), is explained by the 
above supposition, as he conceived the following synchronism, supposing 
ITerodotus to have been in Egypt about B. c. 450:— 


BABYLON. Ecypr. 
1961 (Reign of the Chaldaeans). Conquest by the Hycsos. 
1519 Arab Dynasty. (Reign of the Hyesos). 
1450 (Reign of the Arabs). Expulsion of the Hycsos, 
eighteenth dynasty. 
1274 Expulsion of the Arabs. (Reign of the eighteenth dynasty). 


It must, however, be observed, that in 1826, Niebuhr considered Ramessa 
the Great as belonging to the nineteenth dynasty ; probably, according à 


Champollion’s earlier supposition, that Ramesses Miamun was the firs 
king of the nineteenth dynasty.—En. 
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Thrace ; and although Herodotus could not read the hieroglyph- 
ies, we have no reason to doubt, that he was able to recognise 
on these monuments the royal cartouches with the name of 
Ramesses the Great, or Sesostris, which he had seen in Egypt. 
On the monuments of that period, the Egyptian kings always 
appear as conquerors in triumphal processions, receiving the 
tribute of conquered nations, and the like. ‘‘ Jomard was the 
first to direct attention to this, and to discover the. numbers on 
these monuments, which evidently describe the tribute of the 
conquered nations.” The priests at Thebes also explained to 
Germanicus. certain tables, on which were recorded the names 
of a number of nations subdued by Sesostris, and the amount 
of their tribute. “or the priests at that time were still able 
to read the hieroglyphics very fluently, and even in the second 
century of the Christian era, hieroglyphics were. frequently 
written.” Iam also convinced, that the statement of Herodo- 
tus, that the Colchians were an Egyptian colony—a statement 
which has so often been laughed at—ought by no means to be 
treated with ridicule, but that it is a proof of Herodotus’ very 
happy Hellenic power of observation. He says, that the Col- 
chians were dark, had Egyptian features, and that they alone 
in those districts observed the custom of circumcision. In oppo- 
sition to this, it has been urged, that not a trace of Egyptian 
features is to be found in the beautiful race of the Caucasians, 
who are. the descendants of the Colchians; and even Strabo 
knew nothing of it, and found no trace of an Egyptian colony. 
But all this only proves, that, in the 500 years between Hero- 
dotus and Strabo, the remnants of that Egyptian colony disap- 
peared among the Colchians, either in consequence of their 
having lost their national peculiarities by mingling with the 
ruling people, or because the current of the Tartar tribes which 
fell upon them first, gradually extirpated them. But after all, 
the ancient Egyptians, and even the darkest tribe among them, 
were not a race of Negroes, but a Cushite tribe. The Ethiopian 
Abyssinians are indeed dark, but not black. I was acquainted 
at Rome with a Catholic priest of Tigre, who lived at Rome for 
a long time; his hair was not woolly, hut only curly, and much 
longer than that of the Negroes. Moreover the Abyssinians 
VOL, I. T 3 
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have become so much mixed, that at present they must be much 
darker than formerly. It is oue of the great advantages of our 
time, that we can with certainty say that this or that is quite 
credible, which was formerly rejected with foolish assurance. T 
readily believe that the Egyptian conquests extended as far as 
Colchis, and that Sesostris left behind there a colony for the pur- 
pose of keeping the country in subjection; nay, I believe that 
he carried his expeditious even into Thrace. Where that colony 
was, I cannot indeed say, any more than I can determine the 
period in Assyrian history with which the conquests of Sesostris 
coincide. This is a question which at present no one can venture 
to answer, but which will perhaps be answered soon, for many 
things may yet be brought to light from the Egyptian monv- 
ments. Much information may yet be expected, for the papyrus 
is imperishable, especially in Upper Egypt, where there is so 
little moisture; and rolls with lists of kings may still be found 
there. Near Philae, fragments of a manuscript of the Iliad 
have been discovered, and a great many papyrus rolls, with de. 
motic and Greek writings, belonging to the period of the Ptole- 
mies, have been preserved; they were for the most part found in 
earthen vessels, in which they were kept. At Turin there are 
extracts of contracts, fragments of legal proceedings, which 
perhaps are not quite original, but copies; they are, however, as 
old as the eighteenth dynasty. This shows what may yet be 
expected; and why should it be impossible to discover accounts 
about the time of Sesostris? It is only since the time of the 
French expedition to Egypt, that people began to bestow more 
attention upon the papyrus rolls; previous to that time, those 
which were found were taken no notice of, and it is certain that 
at the commencement of that expedition many were destroyed, 
while previously thousands of them may have been burned and 
wasted. Now, care is taken in collecting them, and hundréds 
may be gathered in a short time, but the number of historical 
documents is uncommonly small; and most of the papyrus rolls 
found on mummies contain nothing but rituals. There is 10 
doubt but that Egypt must become the possession of a civilized 
European power; it must sooner or later become the connecting 
link between England and the East Indies. European dominion 
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aturally supports science and literature, together with the rights 
f humanity, and to prevent the destruction of a barbarous power 
‘ould be an act of high treason against intellectual culture and 
umanity. When that shall have been accomplished, new trea- 
ures will be brought.to light, and Egyptian antiquity will be 
uid open before our eyes: we stand at the very threshold of a 
ew era in the history of antiquity. In Nineveh, Babylonia, 
nd Persia, centuries long past will come to light again, and the 
ncient times will present themselves clearly and distinctly in 
Il their detail. It is true that all those nations are deficient 
n individuality and in that which constitutes the idea of hu- 
nanity, and which we find among the Greeks, Romans, and 
aoderns; but their conditions and changes will become clear. 
m all its details, the ancient world will acquire a fresh reality, 
nd fifty years hence essays will appear on the history of those 
‘ations, compared with which our present knowledge is like the 
hemistry, such as it was a hundred years before the time of 
3erzelius.+ Accordingly, I have the firm conviction that Sesos- 

4 “T have made the remark, that we have no traces of the Egyptians 
saving ever had a history of their own. They had indeed a chronology, 
sut true history they had not; and this observation is confirmed by what 
1as been found in the newly explained inscriptions since the discovery of 
he art of deciphering the hieroglyphics. We might have expected to find 
n the inscriptions on the obelisks records of the exploits of the kings; but 
ve nowhere meet with historical accounts. There are indeed historical 
‘epresentations, but they are not accompanied by historical inscriptions, 
ind in most cases the representations have nothing at all to do with his- 
cory. If we could discover the representations which the Egyptian priests 
showed to Germanicus, they would no doubt be different. This shows the 
zenuineness of a hieroglyphic inscription in Ammianus Marccllinus, 
which was formerly disbelieved, because it was incoherent, and instead of 
mentioning the exploits of the renowned heroes, contained only phraseolo- 
gies and doxologies. The inscription of Rosetta is composed quite in the 
same spirit; in it the Egyptian priests only praise the king for his piety, 
for the presents and privileges which he had bestowed upon them, but no 
allusion is made.to the events of his reign. Berosus is quite different. In 
him we find slight traces of a true Babylonian history, as in Menander of 
hat of Tyre; and although the most compléte history was, like all eastern 
aistories, confined to the personal history of a Sultan, yet their history is 
proceeding in the right track. Iam convinced that there existed a com- 
plete history, just as there was a complete history of Phoenicia, and of the 
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tris actually ruled over Asia, the interior of Ethiopia, probably 
also over Libya, and penetrated into Thrace in Europe, although 
we must own that we know nothing of the particular campaigns, 

The duration of the reign of the eighteenth dynasty is calcu- 
lated by Africanus and Eusebius, after Manetho, at three centu- 
ries and a half; but I attach no value to this statement. Afri. 
canus himself was not unbiassed ; for his object was to bring the 
ancient numbers into harmony with the current chronology, 
and with his own hypotheses and chronological systems; and 
Eusebius is evidently a detestable falsifier, a charge from which 
perhaps Africanus also is not free. 

Sesostris is the most brilliant point in that dynasty, both 
generally and particularly as regards the monuments. The 
monuments of Thebes, as well as the gigantic colossi and rocky 
temples of Ipsambul in Nubia, between the first and second 
cataracts of the Nile, are his works. Under him Ipsambul was 
a central point of the empire as well as Thebes itself. The im- 
portance of the country of Nubia must not be overlooked. Artists 
of perfectly sound judgment maintain, that nothing of a later 
age can bear à comparison with the perfection of the Egyptian 
art at that early period; and that every thing which was pgo- 
duced subsequently, bears traces of decline, and, in the end, of com- 
plete decay. The buildings of the great early period, they say, 
are distinct from the later monuments; as, for example, a temple 
of Selinus and Agrigentum differs from one built in the Mace- 
donian period. The buildings of the great period are succeeded 
by monuments, which are indeed somewhat less grand, but are 
still genuine Egyptian ; whereas all the structures of the time 
of the Ptolemies show the complete decay: at last, in the time 
of the Roman emperors, they become quite barbarous, and are 
manifestly built by men who were acquainted with the arts only 
traditionally. Formerly indeed persons were so far mistaken as 
to regard even works of the last-mentioned period—for example, 


kings of Judah, of which the present Books of Kings are only extracts, 4 
fact which has been acknowledged by all critical theologians both Catholio 
and Protestant. History accordingly extends as far as the Aramaean 
race, whereas in the race of Cham, we do not find it.” —(Transposed from 
Lect. X.) 
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wo vaults, one a work of Tiberius and the other of Severus, but 
specially the building containing the celebrated zodiac—as 
vructures raised by the Pharaohs, and as belonging to the re- 
otest antiquity; but a discerning eye easily discovers the truth. 

‘he circumference of Thebes is actually of the extent described 
y the ancients. A portion of the buildings and monuments has 
een destroyed and has disappeared, notwithstanding their enor- 
ious magnitude; many a court is now occupied by a whole Arab 
illage : even a German village would have ample space; just as 
t present the little town of Palestrina, in the neighbourhood of 
tome, is situated on the area of a temple of Fortuna, and a- 
own of the size of Bonn might stand within the inner circumfer- 
nce of the temple of Thebes. The circumference of Thebes was 
bout 45 English miles, but whether the whole space was occu- 
ied with houses, is uncertain. 

As to the manner in which.the eighteenth dynasty perished, 
‘e have no information in the remains of Manetho; but we are 
addenly transferred into Lower Egypt, to Memphis, Tanis and 
'elusium ; and henceforth’ the dynasties, with few exceptions, 
emain in that part of Egypt. Herodotus, indeed, considers 
Temphis to be the first and most ancient part of the kingdom, 
nd he was told by the priests that this city was built in the 
1ost remote period; but we must not forget, that in the time 
f Herodotus, Thebes was already deserted, and that Memphis 
ad long since become the capital of the empire, and especially 
he centre of religion and of all Egyptian institutions. My con- 
iction however is, that Memphis arose at a much later time 
han Thebes. Changes had taken place in Egypt, of which we 
an say nothing certain; and in consequence of which the cen- 
ce of Egyptian life was transferred to Lower Egypt. Memphis, 
o doubt, then sprang up very rapidly, according to the usual 
ianner of Eastern capitals, and acquired its greatness through the 
ain of Thebes. Allstatements respecting the very early founda- 
on of Memphis must be réjected, because Lower Egypt; at the 
ine when Thebes was the capital,.can hardly have been a popu- 
vas country ; it must have been for the most part a marshy dis- 
‘ict. It must be remarked in general, that Lower Egypt was 
country gained by skilful contrivances. Lake Moeris was evi- 
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dently made for the following purpose :—Lower Egypt had not 
yet become sufficiently elevated by the inundations : when the 
river came down with its mass of waters, it easily overflowed the 
country too much, and in order to protect it against such a del- 
uge, the Egyptians undertook the gigantic work of forming on 
one side of the river in a valley, an immense reservoir. This 
great design was executed by task work; the earth which was 
dug out, was no doubt employed in raising the rest of Egypt. 
They were wise enough not to construct dikes, as it was neces- 
sary for the country to be overflowed; but hills were raised like 
those which are called in Friesland Wurthen, and on which 
houses, villages and towns were built. The advantage of the 
lake was that when the waters came down with great violence, 
the current, by opening the sluices, could be conducted into it, 
Thus the too great inundations of Lower Egypt were prevented. 
We do not know the site of lake Moeris; but I for my part do 
not comprehend how people can search after it, if they bear in 
mind the purpose it served. As the Nile, each time when 
the waters subsided, left behind a deposit, the lake must in the 
end have been filled up with it, and thus it is quite natural that 
we can no longer findit. It had been made of a certain size to 
answer a definite purpose. When the water of the Nile was let 
into it, it did not evaporate altogether, but made its deposit on 
the bottom of the lake, which thus rose every year, so that in 
the course of a long time the lake vanished either altogether or 
at least the greatest part of it. We may consider it as an 
undoubted fact, that Lower Egypt did not become a prosperous 
and flourishing country until the time when the kings transferred 
their residence from Thebes to Memphis, which for purposes of 
fortification was surrounded with moats. But how long the 
dynasties of Memphis ruled, and the succession of their kings, 
are points which as yet we do not know; it remains for future 
times and discoveries to settle these questions. 

The second Egyptian style of architecture, then, commences 
with the dynasties of Memphis; and to them belong those struc 
tures which have attracted the greatest attention. The most 
ancient style at Ipsambul and Thehes is truly gigantic; rows of 
mighty pillars, temples, colossal figures and whole armies of 
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phinxes and obelisks, are made of the hardest stones, granite 
nd porphyry. The dynasty of Memphis, which was far away 
rem granite rocks, and had only quarries of limestone, accem- 
1odated itself te the lecality and its resources, building its pyra- 
iids of sand-stone and limestone. It is uncertain whether 
here is any obelisk belonging te this dynasty; the great and 
plendid obelisks belong to the eighteenth dynasty, just as the 
ryramids belong exclusively to the dynasty of Memphis.’ Pyra- 
aids are indeed found at Meroé and Atbara, but they certainly 
xe not ancient; and are so small, that we can regard them 
nly as imitations of those of Memphis, which ‘were not built 
ill many centuries after Sesostris, though they may perhaps 
ielong to the period of the later Meroitic dynasties of Sabaco 
nd Tirhaka. en 

The kings, Cheops, Chefren, Mycerinus and others, who, ac- 
ording te Herodotus, constructed those pyramids with their 
ronders, their immense size, and the ingenious arrangement of 
he interior, cannot be identified with any of the various names 
f kings in Manetho. All the pyramids were covered with a 
oating, and the coating was covered with inscriptions; but all 
his has long since been broken off; as so many Roman buildings 
nd aqueducts have been stripped of the crusts of marble and 
ticks, and now stand there as mere skeletons, showing only 
heir inner kernel, so is it also with the pyramids. But who 
rould have imagined in former times that the period to which 
he structure of the pyramids belongs, was already a period of 
lecay of Egyptian art? And yet such is the case. 

We may assert in general, that the greatness of Egypt be- 
ongs to an earlier period. ‘ How long it lasted, we know net.” 
+ would seem that under the dynasties of Memphis the Egyptian 
'mpire was confined within the boundaries of Lower Egypt, and 
hat with few exceptions it extended neither into Upper Egypt 
ror into Asia. “Ethiopia, which had before been a province of 
igypt, again became an independent state. In Syria the Egypt- 
ans ruled ne longer, for Shishak’s plundering of Jerusalem was 


5 In 1826, Niebuhr was doubtful as to the time in which the pyramids 
vere built.—Ep. 
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only a ‘predatory inroad.’’ How low Egypt had fallen may be 
clearly seen from the fact, that such small kingdoms as Judah 
and Israel could maintain themselves by its side; for the time 
of the greatest prosperity of Judah under David and Solomon 
belongs to that period; and it was about the same time that 
Hiram of Tyre was powerful. The conquests were probably 
lost during the revolution which brought about the overthrow 
of the empire of Thebes. = 


LECTURE VIII. 


Durine the latter period of the empire of Memphis, -there 
arose that of Ethiopia, and the Ethiopian conquerors, as Sabaco 
and Tirhaka, took possession of Upper Egypt and ruled over the 
greater part of the empire. “This happened soon after the 
commencement of the Nabonassarian era, at the time of the 
Assyrian kings who conquered Samaria and led away the Ten 
Tribes.” During that period, the expelled kings of Egypt main- 
tained themselves in the inaccessible marshes of the Delta; as 
the open sea was near at hand, they might easily take refuge 
there when they were hard pressed. Herodotus describes this 
figuratively, as if the blind Anysis had concealed himself in the 
marshes. ‘He only speaks of an Ethiopian king, Sabaco, who 
is represented to have quitted Egypt of his own accord; but this 
and the period of his reign, which Herodotus mentions, need not 
be taken strictly. According to Africanus, Sabaco was succeeded 
by a second king, and in the end by Taracos, whose name is well 
established, for it occurs in Isaiah in the form Tirhaka before the 
time of Sanherib. He is the last of the Ethiopian dynasty." 

Now after the expulsion of Sabaco, there occurred, according 
to Herodotus, the irregularity, that Sethon, a priest of Phtha, 


1 “Tn Herodotus, ii, 140, instead of éxraxésia trea (from Anysis to Amyr- 
taeus) we must read zpoxdcta, as Perizonius has correctly remarked. The 
signs for these two numbers have very often been confounded.”—1826. 
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took possession of the government, whereas, until then, the kings 
had always belonged to the military caste. We may, therefore, 
suppose that the ancient dynasty had become extinct, and that 
the. elevation of the priest Sethon was the work of a popular 
revolution, in which the military caste was repressed; for if the 
ruling military caste was of foreign origin, it is possible that the 
ancient native caste of the priests was supported by the people, 
whose interests it may have represented. Hence, Sethon wanted 
to take the arms from the soldiers, and give them to the labour- 
ers and husbandmen. But during this state of dissolution, the 
military caste evidently soon began a successful course of re- 
action: they shook off the yoke of the priests, and recovered 
the government of the country. But matters had now come to 
that point that the Egyptian states, which from early times had 
been quite compact, now broke to pieces, and twelve commanders 
divided the empire among themselves. “We may easily conceive 
the whole people to have risen to shake off the yoke; of the old 
dynasty no member survived, and the commanders in the differ- 
ent provinces set themselves up as princes. But the separa- 
tion was contrary to the nature of the Egyptian people; the 
princes allied themselves with one another, and regarded their 
different tribes as one people.’? The later Mameluke govern- 
ment of the twenty-four beys, who, previously to the French 
expedition, ruled as a complex of sovereigns, was of a similar 
nature. Just such a complex of twelve princes existed in Egypt 
at the time when the warrior-caste had recovered its ascendancy.* 

And this dodecarchy may have lasted much longer than is stated 
by Herodotus; the immense labyrinth on Lake Moeris, the build- 
ing of which îs ascribed to it, is a proof of this, or else we must 
deny that it was erected during the dodecarchy. That labyrinth 
was a building of prodigious extent: it consisted of twelve pa- 
laces, which formed one whole, and was the prytaneum of Egypt ; 
there the twelve met in council for their common deliberations. 

“The remembrance that all Egypt had been one state necessarily 


2 Herodotus, ii. 147, says— énvyapiag Erououvro./”? 


8 « Manetho knows nothing of the priest Sethon, nor of the dodecarchy ; 
but he has three kings whose reigns fill up that period.”—1826. 
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led, in the end, to the attempt of one of the princes to assume 
the sovereignty over the rest, and thus it came to pass that” 
Psammetichus excited the jealousy of his colleagues, and that 
the latter determined to expel him. He fled to the sea coast, 
and established himself in the inaccessible marshes. There he 
improved the opportunity of strengthening himself with foreign 
forces, for a considerable number of Tonian and Carian adven- 
turers had appeared on the coast. With their assistance he at- 
tempted the conquest of Egypt, and although their number was 
comparatively small, he succeeded in reducing the whole country; 
for all warlike spirit had vanished from the nation. This shows 
to what a low condition it must have sunk: what would such a 
hostile force have been in the days of Sesostris? We should be 
utterly ignorant of the appearance of the Ionians and Carians 
on the coast of Egypt, if Herodotus, perchance, had not related 
the history of Psammetichus; but I see in it nothing strange or 
inexplicable. The fact stated by Berosus, that in the reign of 
Sanherib, Greeks landed in Cilicia, and that Sanherib marched 
against them,“ is quite a similar phenomenon; and I can see no 
difficulty in supposing that they also went to Egypt. “Our 
history of Greece of that period presents us with mere shadows; 
but we know that about that time most of the Greek colonies 
were sent out, and especially those in Cyprus.” The circum- 
stance, that Herodotus here mentions only Ionians cannot be of 
any weight; for as the Aramaeans, and the Eastern nations in 
general, a the Greeks Javans, so there can be no doubt that 
the Egyptians called all those mercenaries simply Tonians, whether 
they belonged to one or more tribes. 

The art of war. must at that time have been very low in Egypt, 
even in regard to defensive armour. In times when the warlike 
spirit declines, defensive arms are not, as might be imagined, 
multiplied and improved, but the very reverse is the case—they 


+ “This statement ought not to have been disputed by a man who un- 
fortunately only abuses his great talents and learning. Many may believe 
that in critical inquiries, it is only necessary to contradict, in order to ap- 
pear to be wiser than others. I adhere to the statements in those simple 
chroniclers,who knew quite well that what they called Javans were Greeks.” 
(Comp. Rhein. Mus. iii. p. 40, foll.; and above, p. 32, note 4.—E».) 
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become deteriorated ; for it is a remarkable fact, that when the 
minds of men are shaken, their bodies also become fecbler. Thus 
the Romans, in later times, demanded to be delivered from their 
heavy armour; and in the fourth century, under Gratian, the 
legions threw their breastplates away. In like manner, the 
Egyptians at that period seem to have put away their armour, 
for on the ancient monuments they are represented wearing 
breastplates ; and from the account of Herodotus, it is evident 
that those foreigners had an advantage over the natives of Egypt 
by their brazen armour, and that the latter sank down to the con- 
dition of mere Lanzenknechte, as we may eorrectly eall them by 
an old German term, without breastplates. 
When Psammetichus, with the aid of these foreign mereenaries, 
had made himself master of the whole country, he, aceording to 
tradition, restored the unity of the empire, and ruled as a power- 
ful prince. He removed his capital still farther down than the 
kings of Memphis had done, and built Sais in the middle of the 
Delta (in the sense of the aneients) for his capital. Such 
changes of eapitals are by no means uncommon.in the Hast. 
When a capital is thus transferred, the population of the old city 
follows the ruler to the new one, and the old eapital is deserted. 
This process may be completed in a few years, and eertainly re- 
quired not more than one generation ; the new city by the will 
of the ruler soon has hundreds of thousands of inhabitants. Thus 
Delhi was supplanted by Agra, and afterwards the seat of gov- 
ernment was again transferred to Delhi. Sueh was the case in 
Egypt also. ‘The deeline of Egyptian architecture now becomes 
obvious. It had been easy to convey stones from the quarries to 
Memphis, which was situated near the Libyan’ hills; but Sais 
was built entirely of bricks, and it was only obelisks, sphinxes, 
and -chapels, that were brought down the river from Upper 


5 «What is now called the Delta is a much more limited district than 
that to which the ancients.applied the name. With the latter, the western 
border of it was formed by the Canopian branch of the Nile, which empties 
itself in the Bay of Abukir; the eastern by the branch of Pelusium, or the 
Tanitian arm of the river. At present the name Delta is applied to the 
country between the two. arms of Rosetta and Damietta, a district which 
is scarcely one half of the ancient Delta.”—1826. 
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Egypt.” At the time when Psammetichus founded Sais, seaships 
were evidently still able to sail up to the new city with facility 
and safety, though large ones, probably, could not go higher up. 

Psammetichus ruled entirely by meaus of his foreigners, of 
whom he formed for himself a castrum praetorianum, the mili- 
tary colonies on the Bubastian arm of the Nile, and to whom he 
gave native women in marriage. Thus arose a half-caste people; 
they were not a caste of interpreters, although there have been 
people who have viewed them in this light; but they were called 
interpreters (épuqvets) simply because they spoke. both languages, 
Egyptian and Greek, just like the Portuguese in India. They: 
constituted a new tribe of warriors, hated and despised by the 
priests and genuine Egyptians; but, at the same time, feared by 
them.” Psammetichus disarmed the ancient military caste, and 
this led to an event, which has long been believed to be altogether 
fictitious and fabulous; for it is a fact, that Egyptian warriors, 
who were discontented, marched from their station at Elephantina 
up the Nile, and settled beyond Meroé about Lakes Fittre and 
Tchad.© Their number certainly did not amount to many 
myriads, it may not have been many thousands, but certain it 
is that they emigrated (aizdpor), entered Ethiopia, and there 
established a colony. ‘The Ethiopian kingdom either did not 
exist any longer, and was temporarily broken up, or else. they 
entered with their treasures into the service of the Ethiopian 
kings. All such accounts and traditions are not fables; but we 
must not take them literally. The case of mythical and poetical 
tales is quite different; they must not be reduced to what may 
be regarded as historically probable, a mode of proceeding against 
which I loudly protest. But the above mentioned account is 
supported by other testimony, for we know that there existed an 
Egyptian colony south of Meroé. Herodotus (ii. 30) relates that 


§ “The existence of a colony in Nigritia has now been confirmed by the 
travels of Clapperton and Denham; the Prince of Saceatoo gave Clapper- 
ton a book containing the statement that there existed a colony, which 
either still spoke Coptic, or at least did so till some centuries ago, There 
is no possibility of an imposition being practised here.”—(Comp. Denham 
and Clapperton’s Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, vol, îi. p. 299, foll. 
2d edit.—Ep.) 
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the Egyptian soldiers, having been kept engaged as a garrison 
for three years, and without relief, at Elephantina, against the 
Ethiopians, and in the Pelusian Daphnae against the Arabs and 
Assyrians, emigrated to the number of two hundred and forty 
thousand and surrendered to the king of Ethiopia. There is no 
necessity for admitting the correctness of this enormous number, 
although the occurrence itself is credible enough. Two hundred 
and forty thousand certainly were not stationed at Elephantina, 
nor would such a number have been able to find either the means 
of living, or the boats required for their journey; an emigration 
even of some thousands is remarkable enough. 

“Through these colonies, foreign civilization was out 
into Egypt, so far as this was possible in a country divided into 
castes, and which was beginning to lose its own native civiliza- 
tion.” Psammetichus opened his dominions to the Greeks also 
for commercial intercourse, and Egypt, which had for centuries 
been closed against foreigners, was now thrown open to Euro- 
“peans. “As all who touched unclean animals, or killed sacred 
ones, were an abomination in the eyes of the Egyptians, the 
intercourse with the Greeks was a great inconvenience to them; 
hence” the emporium at Naucratis was assigned to the Greeks. 
All commerce with the Greeks was carried: on there, just as in 
China and Japan Europeans are admitted only at Canton and 
Nangasaki. Every Greek city had there its separate community, 
its separate factories, and separate magistrates; and the whole 
place together does not appear to have formed one civil commu- 
nity, but a combination of the most different nations. There 
were lonians, Milesians, Mitylenaeans, etc. The condition of 
ancient. Naucratis was similar to that of Ptolemais or 8. Giovanni 
d’Acri (Acca) at the time of the crusades, which was one of the 
causes why the crusades failed in their object.” The elements of 


7 “The enthusiasm with which men were inspired at the time of the 
crusades has, to my feelings, something truly grand, though unfortunate- 
ly it was not unaccompanied by horrors. Their failure was the greatest 
misfortune for Europe ; ‘the Eastern empire would not have been crushed 
by the Turks, if Europeans had become masters of Syria and Egypt. 
Those countries would have acquired a European civilization, and Europe 
would have there extended its basis, instead ‘of planting a new world be- 
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dissolution which those colonies contained in themselves from their 
very foundation, produced their inevitable consequences. At 
Jerusalem, for example, the king had no jurisdiction in the quarter 
of the Holy Sepulchre, because the patriarch was sovereign there; 
nor had the king any power within the dominion of the three 
great orders of knights. But in 8. Giovanni d’Acri, the numher 
of independencies was as great as in the poor Holy Roman em- 
pire of the German nation.” Almost all the Italian states had 
their own sovereignty in that town; in one street Pisa was the 
sovereign, and a Pisan could be tried only by his own consul ; in 
another, Venice, Genoa, or Marscilles, exercised the supreme 
power; so that every city had there its own quarter and its own 
magistrates, The French formed a distinct body, and so did the 
orders of knights: and there was a quarter of the Pope in which 
the patriarch was the sovereign. Thus there existed twelve or 
thirteen independent states within the same walls. If a person 
who had killed another escaped into another quarter, he was free, 
Such, no doubt, was the condition of Naucratis, though it was 
under the sovereignty of the Egyptian kings. 

The beginning of this Saitic dynasty, according to Herodotus, 
belongs to Olymp. xxvii. 3, that is B. c. 670, or the year 78. of 
the Nabonassarian era, “the time in which Assyria ruled over 
Western Asia and Syria, as far as the frontiers of Egypt—shortly 
after the death of Sanherib: Upper Asia was already free.” 


yond the Atlantic, which, whatever may be said to the contrary, stands in 
a hostile relation to us, and is irreconcilable with the existence of Europe. 
By an extension of European culture to the East, all destroyers of civili- 
zation would have been checked, God’s paradise on earth would have been 
cultivated, and the number of European nations with European civilization 
would have become all the greater.” 


§ This should probably be Olymp. 27, 2, that is B. c. 671, or the year 77 
of the Nabonassarian era, as Niebuhr places the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses in Olymp. 63, 3.—En. 


9 “The years of the Egyptian kings in Africanus and Manetho, are 
utterly irreconcilable with those in Herodotus; so also the statements in 
Syncellus, and still more so those in Eusebius, who altered dates according 
to his own hypotheses. The sum total, however, is not very different. 
Between Tirbaka and Psammetichus, Africanus has only twenty-one years; 
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This dynasty represents the restoration of Egypt, as the Sassa- 
nidae represent the restoration of Persia. Under Psammetichus, 
and, after him, under Necho and Psammis, the kingdom rose 
again, and those Egyptians who had forgotten the ancient splen- 
dour, may have imagined that they had: attained a high degree 
of authority and power. The most powerful among the successors 
of Psammetichus, however, was Necho, whose reign was contem- 
poraneous with the invasion of the Scythians in Media and As- 
syria. “Egypt evidently adopted quite a different policy from 
the moment that it began to form connexions with foreign nations ; 
and it now endeavoured to subdue Syria.” The invasion of the 
Scythians, which no doubt gave to the empire of Nineveh a fatal 
blow, was assuredly also one of the causes through which Nineveh 
had latterly lost its dominion over Syria. Traces of this occur 
in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, in the history of Josiah, 
who evidently reigns over the districts which had become depopu- 
lated by the transplantation of the Ten Tribes, and exercised a 
kind of supremacy over those who had remained behind. He 
foresaw the impending danger, and turned his attention to the 
East; there can be no doubt that he was already under the pro- 
tection of Babylon, with which he had probably formed an alliance 
against Nineveh. Necho now undertook the subjugation of Syria, 
and it was there that Josiah boldly attempted to check his pas- 
sage, and at the encounter near Megiddo, lost his life in battle. 
Jerusalem was plundered by the Egyptians, and after this victory 
Necho succeeded in subduing Syria as far as the river Euphrates. 
But there, while Nabopolassar was yet reigning, he lost a decisive 
battle near Circesium (Carchemish, at the point where the Cha- 
boras empties itself into the Euphrates) against the Babylonians, 
under the command of Nebucadnezar; and the defeat must have 
been very great, as from that time he made no further attempt 


to maintain Syria, or as the Scriptures say, “ the king of Egypt 
quitted his meses no more.’ 


and if they are added to the Saitic ae we obtain, according to his 
-calculation, 150 years and six months. Herodotus, on the other hand, has 
145 years from Psammetichus to Cambyses. The differences occur in the 
reigns of Apries and Necho.”—1826. 


0 The fact that Egypt was not conquered by Nebucadnezar, as might 
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Notwithstanding this loss, his reign remained a period of 
greatness and splendour. He did not rest; but. with the as- 
sistance of Greeks he caused ships to be built, an undertaking 
which was difficult for Egypt, because it had no timber, and -no 
beams except those of the sycamore tree. This was in fact the 
reason why the rulers of Egypt always strove to make themselves 
masters of Syria, which is richer in excellent timber than any 
other country. Egypt cannot maintain a navy without possessing 
Syria and Mount Lebanon; and without a navy Egypt is quite 
defenceless. In later times, too, the greatness of the Ptolemies 
depended upon their possessing Lebanon and the maritime towns 
of Phoenicia; and they were powerless, as soon as they had lost 
them. The two dynasties of the Mamelukian Sultans likewise 
endeavoured to make themselves masters of Syria, and their 
great predecessor Saladin had ruled over both countries. 

After the victory over Necho, Nebucadnezar continued the 
war against Syria, and attacked Phoenicia with particular vehe- 
mence. 

I will not here discuss the question whether the Phoenicians 
had come from the Persian Gulph, a tradition which is treated 
by modern writers as an undisputed fact, notwithstanding the 
great uncertainty which exists in the accounts of the ancients on 
this point. “ This tradition seems to suggest nothing else than 
that the Phoenicians had commercial settlements on the Persian 
Gulph as in other distant countries.” 

In the historical times we find them settled in a strange manner 
along the coast of Syria; they nowhere penetrate far into the 
interior of the country, and although they are, in race, closely 
akin to the Syrians, they present at the same time essential 
differences from them. Their seats commence in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient town of Caesarea: their southernmost point 


be inferred from Berosus and the Scriptures, seems to be attested by the 
fate of the Jewish people: many of them fled before him into Egypt with- 
out being overtaken by him. The accounts of Herodotus, too, leave no 
doubt that Egypt was not taken, though the Babylonians may have entered 
the country.”—1826. | 


Comp. Strabo, p. 766, e. 
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is Acca, and higher up we find Sidon, Tyre and Aradus, their 
three ancient capitals; farther on we come to Tripolis, a colony 
of all these three cities,-and thus their colonies extended along 
the coast as far as the Bay of Issus, where Myriandrus was their 
last settlement. 

The same Phoenicians also occur in Cyprus, where the Greeks 
did not establish themselves till a later period ; and in the earliest 
times we find them scattered over most of the islands of the 
Aegean, where the tombs discovered by the Athenians, when 
they purified Delos, were full of Phoenicians (7). In the Island 
of Thasos there was a Phoenician colony; Cythera, off the coast 
of Laconia, was Phoenician; and the coasts of Sicily and the 
surrounding islands were occupied by a number of Phoenician 
settlements long before the Greeks established themselves in those 
quarters. On the coast of Africa, beginning with Leptis, they 
possessed, between the two Syrtes, the three towns (the Tripolis), 
and independently of Carthage, which was of comparatively 
recent origin, they had occupied with their colonies all the ports 
as far as the frontiers of the empire of Algiers; and in very 
remote times they had extended their possessions in Sardinia 
and on the coasts of Spain, as far as Cadiz or Gadir, which was 
a much more ancient settlement than Carthage. 

The Phoenicians were thus a wide-spread people, but notwith- 
standing this great extension, we strangely find no real root or 
stock of them; and this is one of the most mysterious phenomena 
in history. The Phoenicians, indeed, possessed subject countries, 
besides the Syrian coasts, but on that coast the Phoenician po- 
pulation nowhere extends more than three or four English miles 
into the interior. There can be no doubt that the Phoenicians 
belonged to the race of the Canaanites; Sidon in particular 
appears in this light in Joshua and in Judges; the same is. also 
visible from the genealogy ; for according to the passage of an 
ancient grammarian (in Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 1181), Agenor is 
called a son of Chnas, which can be nothing else than a con- 
tracted form of Gana We may, therefore, suppose that the 
Phoenicians were Canaanites „Who, being overpowered in their own 


2 Comp. Thucyd. i. 8; Herod. (?) 
VOL. I. 8 
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country of Canaan, clung to the coast ; and being pressed from 
without extended further and further along the sea, and sent out 
innumerable colonies. They first founded Tripolis, Berytus, etc., 
and then made themselves masters of the wealthy island of Cy- 
prus. + They accordingly resemble those plants, whose roots 
scarcely enter the soil, and yet spread all around far and wide; 
there are in fact plants requiring only the nutriment of water, 
and without sending their roots into the ground, thrive and 
flourish in the air. In like manner the Phoenicians also had in 
reality no firm ground under them.” : 

“The several towns governed themselves independently under 
kings; how long the latter were hereditary we know not; but 
perhaps they were so until the dominion of the Persians. The 
accounts of Menander only suggest that they were elected from 
one yévos, and were not always kings, but sometimes only suffetes 
or judges. 

We have no information whatever of the relation existing 
among the towns themselves. It is possible that in ancient times 
they formed a confederacy, which seems to be attested by the 
success of their great undertakings; Sidon, Tyre, and. Aradus 
perhaps stood in the relation of Rome and Latium.” 

It is a common opinion, that Tyre was a colony of Sidon; but 
this is by no means certain, for Tyre, that is wdaav Tüpos on the 
mainland must, according to the Phoenician statements, have 
been a very ancient city. It is quite a different question as to 
whether the account which Herodotus received from priests in a 
temple of Hercules at Tyre, are deserving of attention, or whether 


“The Phoenicians had histories going back to very ancient times. 
The books of Sanchuniathon, if they did exist at all in the Phoenician 
language, were, it is true, not very old; and they were probably onlya 
forgery of Philo of Byblos, who pretended to have translated them; but 
there did exist aneient historical works. The loss of the history of Phoe- 
nicia by Menander of Ephesus, who belongs to the time of the successors 
of Alexander, is very much to be regretted. Josephus has preserved some 
valuable fragments of it. If we possessed that work, we should, with the 
assistance of Berosus, Manetho, and the books of the Old Testament, be 
able to arrive at most important results.”—1826. Comp., on the other 
hand, Lectures on Rom. Hist. vol. ii. p. 10. foll.—Eo. 
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they must be ascribed to the vaunting and lying disposition of 
the priests ; this question I will not decide, for we know extremely 
little about the Phoenicians. : 


LECTURE IX. 


« Pag island of Cyprus, in Hebrew Chittim, was the nearest 
and most important possession of the Phoenicians. : We know 
nothing as to the population which they found in that island ; it 
is possible that they may have been Cilicians, but to what stock 
the latter belonged, is likewise unknown. The Phoenicians es- 
tablished themselves along the coast, and founded Citium, which 
is the same name as Chittim. Cyprus is one of the most mag- 
nificent countries in the world, and abounds in the most varied 
productions ; notwithstanding the very bad government of the 
Venetians, it was always very rich, but now it is a desert. It pro- 
duced the most excellent timber, possessed rich mines of silver 
and copper, and the greatest abundance of all kinds of fruit.” 
The importance of the Phoenician empire was heightened mainly 
by the fact, that being masters of Cyprus they were in possession 
of by far the greatest copper mines in the.ancient world, which 
even now are unquestionably by no means exhausted ; but if they 
were actively worked would yield a rich produce. Cyprus, were 
it not that it is inhabited by barbarians, might yet recover its 
ancient importance. But it was not copper only of which they 
thus had the almost exclusive possession. Of all the metals, 
copper is most frequently found in a solid condition, whence it 
has been correctly inferred that it was the first of all metals that 
was wrought by man. It is easily worked and easily melted; it 
is moreover found in most mountains; but its application seems 
nevertheless to have remained very limited, so long as the process 
of alloying it with tin or zinc was unknown; for itis only through 
such an alloy that it becomes applicable to the endless variety of 
purposes for which brass was employed by the ancients, with 
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whom brass supplied the place of steel. It cannot however be 
supposed, that the addition of zinc was an invention that was 
made at an early period of antiquity. As the ancients called 
latten spurious brass—they called it épecyanxos, half-brass, mule. 
brass (in Theophrastus)—the name seems to indicate that the 
alloy of copper and zinc, and the reduction of zinc from calamine 
(oxyde of zinc) is a later invention, and that in the earlier times 
tin only was alloyed with it. In the most ancient bronzes extant, 
we always find in fact tin only, and no alloy of zinc: thus the 
ancient heavy Roman ases consist only of copper and tin, whereas 
the copper money under the Roman emperors contains zinc; the 
same is the case with the extant monuments and works of art. 
Now as brass was used by the ancients in such a variety of ways, 
and as tin is not found anywhere in the ancient world, except in 
Britain and a few districts of Germany which cannot be taken 
into consideration here, we at once see the importance of the 
commercial intercourse with Cornwall. The connection between 
Phoenicia and Britain was very ancient, and this was the reason 
why the Phoenicians founded Gades, as a staple of the commerce 
with Britain. The tin was exported from Britain in ships to 
Cadiz, and from the latter place it was carried further. This 
traffic was a real and important monopoly. The commerce with 
Britain by land was afterwards carried on by the road from 
Nantes on the Loire, Narbonne, Marseilles, and thence to Rome; 
but in the earlier times this line was altogether out of the ques- 
tion. .The Phoenicians maintained their monopoly with great 
cruelty, and thus it became to them the source of immense wealth. 
But they not only had the exclusive possession of copper and 
tin; the art of founding and working in metal also was better 
understood by them than by others. In the Books of Kings, 
Phoenician works of art are mentioned ; and we see that Solomon 
employed Phoenician brass-founders. On the other hand, they 
provided the western world with the products of Asia and Egypt, 
and this the more, as at that time Egypt had no navy of its own, 
while the Phoenicians were plentifully provided with timber for 
ships, from mount Lebanon. Wherever they settled and found 
mines, they showed the same skill ag in Cyprus; such was the 
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ease in Thasos, on the Thracian coast, and in Spain, where they 
worked the mines long before the Carthaginians. 

The question as to whether there actually was a Phoenician 
colony at Thebes in Boeotia, has been doubted in modern times, 
like so many other points. I cannot comprehend how persons 
can question the expressly repeated testimony and the unanimous 
opinion of the ancients on this point. The name Cadmus 
(Kedem = East) and that of his sister Europa (Erev = West) 
are Phoenician, and in the Boeotian dialect I have been struck 
by at least a trace of some Phoenician or Aramaic words. The 
Boeotian word Bava (girl, daughter), for instancé, which has no 
resemblance to any Greek word, is almost identical with the Ara- 
maic Ben, although I own that this may be a mere accident. 
“The Phoenicians did not plant such colonies for the purpose of 
extending their dominion; but they only sought points from which 
they might command their commerce with foreign nations.” In 
like manner I am convinced, that however mythical Cecrops may 
be, the belief of the ancients in an influence of Egypt upon Greece, 
and in an Egyptian colony, in Attica, is yet true, as well as that 
an actual Egyptian immigration and settlement must have been 
the foundation of the fables about Danaus and Aegyptus. But 
we must place such events in those most remote periods between 
which and the historical primordia there is no connection. ‘The 
greatest prosperity of Phoenicia belongs to a very early period; 
for when we meet them in history, the Greeks are rising, while the 
Phoenicians are sinking. Thus Thebes became Hellenic, and the 
Phoenician colonies in Thasos and Cythera disappeared even be- 
fore the establishment of Greek settlements. In the Homeric 
poems the Phoenicians appear as impostors and robbers, and he- 
tween them and the Greeks there existed a bitter enmity. So 
long as they had the ascendancy in the Mediterranean, the 
Greeks could not thrive. In the time of Solomon and David, 
Tyre under its king, Hiram, was still in its highest prosperity; 
and through their connection with Solomon, the Phoenicians 
were then enabled to carry on commerce with India and Africa. 
I place their decay or rather decline in the time of Salmanassar, 
who led the tribes of Israel into Assyria. Menander makes the 
passing remark, that he carried on a war with Phoenicia, which 
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was very injurious to Tyre; he subdued several Phoenician towns 
whose situations were not so advantageous as that of Tyre. 
From this state of weakness we see how it was possible for the 
Greeks about Olymp. 25 to establish colonies in Cyprus, and 
how, in the reign of Sanherib, a Greek army appeared in Cilicia; 
for the Greeks then attempted to establish colonies on the Cili- 
cian coast; and it is possible that they may have succeeded. The 
ancients, it is true, place the Greek colonies in Cyprus in. very 
early times; but the story of Teucer is a mere inference from 
the name Salamis, which no doubt is originally Phoenician. Sa- 
lama signifies “the town of peace,” and the Greeks identified it 
with their own name Salamis, and thus invented the connection 
between the Cyprian and Greek Salamis. But although, in some 
places, the Phoenicians were repressed by the Greeks, and the 
great Phoenician factories in distant countries had become inde- 
pendent places, yet the nation, in the time of Nebucadnezar, 
enjoyed an uncommon degree of prosperity and power. The 
Phoenicians and especially Sidon, manfully defended their inde- 
pendence against the Babylonian conqueror; but yet the ancient 
Tyre on the main land was lost after a protracted war, and its 
inhabitants withdrew to the island, which, however, must not be 
conceived to have been previously uninhabited, since from the 
account of Herodotus it is clear, that the temple of Hercules in 
that island was very ancient. The island, moreover, almost 
formed the port of Tyre. Nebucadnezar evidently had no navy 
at his command, for the Tyrians in the island maintained their 
independence. ‘But the Phoenicians nevertheless came into a 
relation of dependence on Babylon, and their power was most 
severely shaken by Nebucadnezar. Their weakness is most 
clearly attested by the fact, that Egypt was enabled to form a 
navy, and under Amasis, to conquer Cyprus.” 

How far Nebucadnezar extended his conquests towards Nine- 
veh, is not intimated by Berosus; some Greeks call kim king of 
Assyria, Arabia and the like. We may, however, reasonably 
suppose that, after the destruction of Nineveh, which was the 
work of a Median king, the whole of Upper Mesopotamia alsa 


1 Joseph. Antig. ix. 14. 
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fell into the hands of the latter, for the Medes came in contact 
with the Lydians. The Assyrians in Cappadocia and Pontus, 
who, even to the last, may have belonged to the empire of Nin- 
eveh, likewise seem to have become subjects of the Medes, at the 
time when Nineveh fell. The Medes came into collision with the 
Lydians on the river Halys, as early as the reign of Cyaxares; 
during that collision, mention is made of the kingdom of Cilicia 
as a state independent of either of the two others; it maintained 
its independence even at the time when the Lydian power was 
at its height, and it seems to have submitted to the Persian mon- 
archy in such a manner, that its kings remained vassal princes of 
Persia. For, in Xenophon’s Anabasis, Cilicia is described as a 
state under a king of the name of Syeñnesis, a general designa- 
tion of kings, which also occurs in Herodotus’ account of the 
conflict between the Medes and Lydians. The Lydians, however, 
seem to have even then ruled over Phrygia, and the narrative of 
Herodotus is somewhat confused, since we are led by it to believe, 
that Croesus was the first who extended the empire in Asia 
Minor as far as the Halys; whereas even Alyattes and Cyaxares 
had come in contact on that river. 

The Lydians are one of those nations whose history has been 
made extremely difficult and obscure by the confusion of those 
tribes which at different times inhabited the same country. Later 
writers call the ancient Lydians sometimes Meonians, and some- 
times Lydians. “Strabo alone expresses a doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the Lydians and Meonians, and they most certainly were 
not identical.2 We here have the same phenomenon which 
we often meet with in antiquity, that a nation which conquers 
a country deriving its name from its previous inhabitants, is 
afterwards designated by the name of the conquered.” The Me- 
onians stand to the Lydians in the same relations in which the Tyr- 
rhenians stand to the Etruscans ; they were the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Lydia, and belonged to that race which is known under 
the general name of Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, as opposed to the 
Hellenes ; they inhabited the coast of Asia Minor, at least as far 
as the Maeander, and not only that coast, but also a great part 


2 Strabo, 679 B. 
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of the interior. But we shall have occasion to speak of the 
Pelasgians further on, when we come to the origines Graeciae. 
Under the name of Tyrrhenians, the Greeks comprise partly the 
inhabitants of the coasts of Italy from the Arno as far as Oeno- 
tria, and partly those of the coast of Asia Minor (afterwards 
Ionia and Aeolia), of the neighbouring islands of Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Samothrace, and also the Pelasgians occupying the coasts of 
Macedonia and Thrace. Iam convinced that the inquiry about 
the Pelasgians must be looked upon as terminated. The name 
Lydians does not occur anywhere in the Homeric poems; it is 
first mentioned in the time of the elegiac poets. Mimnermus 
speaks of them, and this is not to be wondered at, for they were 
thon a conquering people; and in the poet’s life-time took posses- 
sion of Colophon, his native city. Lydians, it is true, had been 
in those districts even at an earlier period, but in the Homeric 
time they did not yet exist there. The Carians and Mysians 
were akin to them, and sister nations; and these three nations, the 
ancients say, proceeded from one common ancestor, and had a com- 
mon language and religion. The Carians are the only one of these 
three nations in Asia that was known to Homer; neither the 
Lydians nor Mysians are mentioned by him there ; and it is only 
later writers that have given the names of Mysians and Phrygians 
tothe inhabitants of those countries which, after the time of Homer, 
were inhabited by Mysians and Phrygians. Thus, even the tragic 
poets, as Sophocles, but especially Euripides, use the name of 
the Phrygians for that of the Trojans; and the Latin poets, fol- 
lowing the example of the tragic or Alexandrian poets, call the 
Trojans Phrygians; witness Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. The 
same hame occurs even in the fragments of Ennius, which is 
natural enough, seeing that the tragic poets of Greece had used 
it in the same sense nearly 300 years before him. Thus Tele- 
phus is called by later poets, both Greek and Roman, a Mysian; 
while the son of Telephus, in Homer,‘ is the commander of the 
Ceteians, a people which is unknown to us, as it was to Eusta- 


* Comp. Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, i. p. 25, foll.; Klein. Schrift. vol. i. p. 
370, foll.—Ep. 


* Odyss. xi. 521, a son of Telephus; in Alcaeus, Telephus himself.—Ep. 
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thius, and of which the ancient scholiasts and commentators, the 
Alexandrines as well as the Pergamenians (in Strabo), likewise 
knew nothing. But I have no doubt that Telephus the Hera- 
cleid was a Pelasgian, and that the Ceteians, as well as the 
Meonians and the Teucrians in Troy, were a Pelasgian people. 
Migrations and conquests occurred in those districts no less 
than in countries where larger tribes quitted their homes. “The 
Greeks were’ probably the first who pushed the Meonians into 
the interior of the country, where they were subdued by the 
Lydians.” 

We do not indeed know where the Lydians dwelt before they 
subdued the Meonians, but I imagine that they lived in Asia 
Minor, secing that the Mysians and Carians also dwelt there. 
The Phrygians are said formerly to have inhabited Thrace, and 
thence to have crossed over into Asia: a tradition which seems 
very credible ; and this would suggest the following very probable 
connection :—their immigration pressed upon the Lydians, and 
the latter threw themselves upon.the Meonians, while the Mysians 
advanced into the districts which had become depopulated by the 
destruction of the Teucro-Trojan empire. My belief in the ex- 
istence of Troy and a Teucrian kingdom is as firm as that in the 
existence of Nineveh and an Assyrian empire; but I have no 
more belief in the historical nature of the Trojan war than I 
have in the story of Ganymede being carried off from Mount 
Ida, or of the judgment of Paris. The fact which forms the 
groundwork of the whole Trojan war, is a conflict between Hellas 
and the Teucro-Pelasgian kingdom, which ended with the de- 
struction of the latter. 

As regards the stock of nations to which the Lydians, 
as well as the Carians and Mysians, belonged, we are per- 
fectly in the dark. “All we know of Lydian words is quite 
foreign to the Greek,” and in like manner all the accounts 
of the ancients describe the Carians as a people differing in 
its language from the Greek (Hom. Kapes BapBapdpuror) : but 
although they were very different from the Greeks in their 
language, and especially in. their religion, yet they shared in 
the resemblance of the institutions, which existed between the 
Greeks and so many other nations, “and were foreign to the 
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barbarians.” The despotism of Asia does not occur among the 
Carians, whose institutions were as republican as those of the 
Greeks. In their own country, moreover, they were a vigorous 
and robust people, defending its liberty against the Persians as 
manfully as the Greeks. They consisted of a number of inde- 
pendent cities; that is, they had hereditary kings and popular 
assemblies. ‘The Lydians, on the other hand, present in their 
institutions a stronger resemblance to the Asiatics; they formed 
a large state, and thereby afterwards lost the warlike spirit, for 
which they had before been distinguished.” But even among 
them, quaui and yévy are expressly mentioned, a fact intimating, 
that they had gentes or clans like the Greeks and Romans, 
“They also had 9parpia, Greek games and Greek education. 
Respecting the Mysians little information has come down to us. 
The Greeks connected with their name the idea of contemptible 
ness: Muoër Yoyaro..” The Lydians and Carians were talented 
nations; they cultivated the arts, and in their manners were by 
no means inferior to the civilisation of the Greeks. Whether 
this was a common characteristic of the nations round the Medi- 
terranean, or whether they acquired that civilisation through their 
conquest of the Tyrrhenian Meonians, the brothers of the Hel- 
lenes, I cannot say, and it is impossible to come to any certain 
conclusion upon this point. But it is a fact that in the arts of 
life the Lydians were as far advanced as the Greeks themselves; 
and the same was the case with the Pamphylians. ‘The coins of 
these nations display Greek art in its highest perfection. There 
are, for example, very ancient gold coins, without inscriptions, 
but with the figure of a lion, which are found in Ionia and Asia 
Minor, and are brought into Europe from Smyrna; I believe 
them to be ancient Lydian coins, and I imagine that they are the 
same as those mentioned by Herodotus: other Lydian coins do 
not exist. The Lydians derived gold enough from the sand of 
the river Pactolus. Herodotus expressly says, that they were 
the first who coined money, and the rich presents which Croesus 
sent to the temples of Greece, show that they had abundance of 
gold. The lion was the talisman of Sardis; he was the offspring 
of an ancient king (Herod. i. 84), was carried round Sardis, and 
the city was thought impregnable in those parts round which the 
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lion had been carried—just as Achilles was invulnerable in those 
parts which had been dipped in the river Styx. Those coins show 
the beginning of a noble art, although they are very ancient, and 
may safely be assigned to the time of Croesus. “The Carian 
coins, which, it is true, belong to a somewhat later date, are of 
the most perfect beauty. The Carians used the ancient Cadmean 
alphabet, and wrote from the right to the left; that they. wrote 
their own language, is clear from the inscriptions on their coins; 
but they do not appear to have had a literature of their own. 

“In the earliest period of Greek history, the Carians were a 
great nation; and we meet them everywhere as navigators and 
pirates.” According to accounts which admit of no doubt 
(Thucyd. i. 4), they formerly inhabited the real Cyclades, at a 
time when the northern islands of the Aegean were occupied by 
Pelasgians. “Under the name of Leleges they dwelt in the ovvexns 
“Eds.” For this reason we cannot consider them to have immi- 
grated from the north, any more than their brethren, the Lydians 
and Mysians, who originally seem to have inhabited the country 
afterwards occupied by the Phrygians. 

While among the Carians and Lydians we meet with Greek 
institutions, the Phrygians are complete Asiatics, without a trace 
of Greek civilisation, of free cities, free constitutions, corpora- 
tions, gentes and tribes, which form the basis of a free state in 
antiquity. The Phrygians are a people which was essentially 
governed in a despotic way, and hence, in comparison with the 
Greeks, they are conceived from the earliest times as living in 
the condition of slaves. Not so the Lydians; they are free men, 
even when they live under the yoke of Persia.’ “The import- 
ance of Phrygia belongs to an ante-historical period; it then ex- 
tended from the Hellespont to Cappadocia: whether Lesser 
Phrygia on the Hellespont was inhabited by Phrygians, we know 
not. All we know about Phrygia, is that their country was gov- 
erned by kings, the first of whom is said to have been called 
Gordius, and that traditions of a very wealthy Phrygian king, 


5 The three paragraphs from p. 84, “As regards the stock of nations,” 
etc., down to this point have been transferred, the first from the end of 
Lect. IX., and the second and third from the beginning of Lect. X.—Ep. 
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Midas, were sometimes referred to Phrygia and sometimes to 
Macedonia. The Pamphylians and Lycians were, like the Cari- 
ans, susceptible of free institutions ; the Lycians formed a con- 
federacy of twelve towns, which maintained themselves against 
the Lydians. The Pisidians were a rude but free people.” 

We read in Herodotus the statement that the Lydians were 
governed by two dynasties, that of the Heracleids, and that of 
the Mermnadae; and that the former ended with Candaules, 
and the latter began with Gyges. Now my conjecture is, that 
the Heracleids, as a Pelasgian dynasty, were foreign to the 
Lydians, that the Mermnadae were real Lydians, and that the 
establishment of the latter dynasty was probably the time at 
which the Meonian rulers were overpowered and expelled by the 
Lydians. The Heracleids are called descendants of Heracles, 
through Ninus and Belus; and this either indicates that they 
were actually descended from an Assyrian family, or it has no 
other meaning than that the Heracleid dynasty of the Pelasgian 
people submitted to the supremacy of the king of Nineveh, and 
thus connected itself with the race of Ninus and Belus. I must 
direct your attention to the fact, though it may be a mere acd- 
dent, that the ancestor of the Meonian Heracleids is called Agron, 
and that the Tyrrhenian king of Caenina, whom Romulus slew, 
likewise bears the name of Acron. It is possible that there may 
be a connection in the ancient legends; but I can neither prove 
nor refute it, for no man can do so; and I know well that it is 
merely a matter of possibility, and that such things are very 
dangerous. To myself it is very probable, that the two dynasties 
represented the two empires in that country—the Heracleids 
that of the Meonians, and the Mermnadae that of the Lydians; 
but I would not lead you to take this hypothesis as something 
true: regard it only as a thing that is possible. 

“From Agron to Candaules, the son of Myrsus, a period of 
505 years is calculated to have elapsed; Candaules fell in an 
insurrection of Gyges, whose reign, according to Herodotus, 
began in Olymp. 16,4, that is B. c. 718, or the thirty-fifth year 
of the Nabonassarian era. This date, however, cannot be con- 
sidered as chronologically accurate, as Gyges himself is mythical; 
this much, however, is certain, that he reigned about that time 
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as king of Lydia, as Archilochus sang of him as a contemporary.° 
But he is as little historical as his contemporary Numa; so late 
does history begin, not only with foreign nations, but with the 
Greeks themselves. The nations lived in an innocent enjoyment 
of life, unconcerned about recording their exploits. It is highly 
remarkable to find a similar phenomenon among the Suliotes: 
their remotest historical recollection does not go farther back 
than 150 years: they perform daily new feats, but do not think 
of historical records. Gyges often appears in popular traditions, 
and always in the character of a rebel.” He is no other than 
the one mentioned in Plato’s Republic; and the story in Hero- 
dotus is evidently a translation of an ancient tale, so modified as 
to become probable. The principal point in the story is, that 
Gyges sees without being seen. He possesses a means of making 
himself invisible, and just as the hero in our national epie has 
his miraculous cap, so Gyges has a ring which performs that 
service for him. We may therefore suppose, that in the ancient 
story he once saw the queen hy means of this ring. But the 
ring did not make him absolutely invisible, all depended upon 
the circumstance as to whether he turned the stone set in the 
ring towards the inside or towards the outside of the hand; once, 
accordingly, having turned his ring in the wrong way, he was 
seen by the queen, who left him no other. choice but either to 
slay her husband, Candaules, or to die himself. This is purely 
a piece of mythical poetry, and the version in Herodotus a po- 
pular tradition, in which the marvellous is translated into the 


5 «Besides this statement of Herodotus respecting the period of the 
Mermnadae, there is yet another in the second part of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius, which, like the whole of ancient Greek chronology, in his tables, 
is taken from Africanus, who derived it from Apollodorus of Athens. In 
this passage of Eusebius, the beginning of the dynasty of the Mermnadae 
is placed twenty-two years later. The difference is, indeed, not great; but 
as both have no real history, we shall adhere to the statement of Herodo- 
tus. The Lydians, it should be observed, had an historian of their own: 
Xanthus, the Lydian, wrote, probably in the time of Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides, a history of his country in Greek. The genuineness of his work 
has been doubted; but it seems to have been the more authentic, the more 
iis accounts were contradictory to the Greek fables respecting the origin 
of the people.”—1826. 
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extraordinary.’ It may, however, be regarded as a fact, that 
it was Gyges who raised the Lydians to the rank of a ruling 
nation. 

Soon after this the Lydians appear as a powerful people, and 
the Greek cities on the coast seem to have experienced great 
changes through them. Even Gyges is said to have conquered 
Colophon, and to have subdued the Ionian, Aeolian, and all 
the other Greek towns. Before that time there is no mention 
whatever of those towns being subject to Meonian or Lydian 
rulers. The Colophonians at that period were very powerful, 
not only at sea by navigation and commerce, but also by land; 
they were especially renowned for their numerous cavalry; by 
means of which they ruled far and wide. in that district. . The 
Margites, whose author belongs to Colophon, was composed 
during that period of prosperity. It is one of those places in 
Grecian story concerning the greatness of which, as in the case 
of Orchomenos, we have no historical accounts; but great re- 
collections and monuments attest its high prosperity. It was 
the most powerful of the Ionian cities; Gyges took it with the 
exception of its acropolis, and thenceforth it was an insignificant 
place. “The greater part of its inhabitants emigrated to 
Italy.” The successors of Gyges followed in the same track, 
conquering one Greek town after another. Those towns evi- 
dently fell into decay during this period; their prosperous days 
were gone. -It is possible that Sardis had been the capital of 
the Meonians, but it is certain that it occupied that rank among 
the Lydian towns. “It had a very strong acropolis; the pre- 
cipitous rocks were crowned with a wall, like those in what are 
called Cyclopian towns. On the highest point stood temples 
and the royal palace, which were, no doubt, very splendid; in 
the plain below was the city, with its houses built of clay and 
wood, as was generally the case in the towns of antiquity.” 


7 These remarks on the story of Gyges have been transferred to this 
place from a previous part of this Lecture.—Ep, 
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LECTURE X. 


Wuire the Lydian kings extended their dominions, they 
themselves were visited by repeated inroads of the Treres and 
Cimmerians, whose invasions of Asia Minor are connected with 
the inroads of the Scythiansinto Media. But who would under- 
take to prove, that those Scythians who invaded Media were 
the same people as the one which Herodotus knew under the 
same name to the north of the Euxine? They were one of the 
nomadic nations which are peculiar to those parts of northern 
Asia, where nothing attaches man permanently to a locality, 
where there is nothing but plains and steppes, and where con- 
sequently nature herself has destined the nations to live as 
nomades. It is possible that they were the Scythians whom 
Herodotus describes, but they may also have been other nomadic 
people of a kindred race, dwelling about Mount Caucasus, the 
Volga and the Caspian. I will not dispute this; but an unbias- 
sed inquirer cannot consider it probable, that they were Scythians 
from the Ukraine and the Crimea, who had made their way 
round Mount Caucasus through the passes of Derbend. The 
whole account of their expedition and retreat has in general, in 
its details, the appearance and characteristics of a fiction; but 
we must not on that account throw away the wheat with the 
chaff, by rejecting the whole account of the invasion. Such 
things are traditions of nations speaking a foreign language, 
which have been propagated from mouth to mouth, and we must 
not forget that Herodotus here does not give us what he him- 
self saw and could answer for. For there is the greatest differ- 
ence between the geographical accounts of nations whom he 
himself had visited, and the narratives which he gives as he 
heard them. Wherever he found a clear history which was 
communicated to him, he recorded it faithfully and conscien- 
tiously ; but where he found unconnected narratives, he con- 
founded them, and forgot the chronology. 


1 The remark given above in p. 99, note, has been transferred from this 
place, and deserves to be remembered here.—En. 
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Obscure recollections have been preserved of the inroads of 
the Treres and Cimmerians, whose commander is called Lygda- 
mis, a name which is too much like a Greek word not to be 
considered as interpolated. The Cimmerians traversed Asia 
Minor like the Gauls, captured Sardis, with the exception of its 
acropolis, ravaged the whole country, plundered the temple of 
Ephesus, and established themselves in several places, as the 
Galatians did in the mountains about Ancyra. They established 
themselves in particular at Sinope, in an island which was well 
protected and spacious, and was connected with the main land 
by an isthmus. This island was their acropolis, there they 
collected their booty, and thence they visited Asia Minor in all 
directions, until in the end they were overpowered. The coun- 
try was delivered from the Cimmerians in the reign of King 
Alyattes of Lydia; “whither they then turned their steps, is 
unknown, and it would be too bold to make conjectures about 
their fate.” | 

The succession of the kings of the dynasty of. the Mermnadae 
is thus stated: Gyges, Ardys, Sadyattes, Alyattes,? Croesus. 
Their history is remarkable, inasmuch as they continued the 
conquest of the Greek cities, which fell one after another, until 
Croesus is said to have subdued the whole peninsula as far as 
the river Halys, and to have completed the reduction of the 
Greek cities. He is even reported to have intended to build a 
fleet for the purpose of conquering the Greek islands in the 
neighbourhood. But I believe that more is referred to him than 
actually belongs to him, and that his predecessors had already 
extended their conquests farther. For the period of fourteen 
years which he is said to have reigned, is much too short for 
him to have accomplished all that is ascribed to him, and long 
before his time Alyattes had come into conflict with Cyaxares 
on the river Halys, evidently because the dominion of the 
Lydians extended thus far; and because the Median empire, 


2 « Herodotus relates that an immense mound of earth was raised in 
honour of Alyattes, something like the Mexican pyramids. Mr. Hartie, 
the British Consul, who had been educated at Smyrna, related to me that 
there still existed a mound, which, he was perfectly convinced, was the 
same as the one mentioned by Herodotus.””-—1826, 
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after the conquest of Nineveh likewise extended as far as that 
river. À total eclipse of the sun is said to have occurred on 
that occasion ; but M. Oltmanns has calculated, that this eclipse 
cannot have been a total one for those countries. It has pro- 
bably been connected in an unjustifiable and arbitrary manner 
with the wars between Alyattes and Cyaxares. Herodotus 
indeed errs in many respects, as in his account of the journey 
of Solon to Croesus; for I believe that Solon did not live to 
see that time, and that he was not contemporary with Pisistratus 
“ and the reign of Croesus,” consequently that journey must be 
a mere fiction, and a blunder has been committed in synchron- 
ising the events. The observations of eclipses of the sun, more- 
over, made by the Babylonians after the capture of Babylon by 
Cyrus, are recorded in the Babylonian canon (Olymp. 60, 1); 
and the date of that conquest is thereby as firmly. baie, as 
the capture of Moscow or Paris; for by it all the observations 
of the sun and moon were fixed. If we make our calculation 
according to this, it is impossible that the above-mentioned 
eclipse of the sun should have occurred during the war between 
Alyattes and Cyaxares. The eclipse, it is true, did occur, 
but I maintain that it has been referred to that war between 
Lydia and Media only by tradition, and without any historical 
ground.‘ 

With the exception of Cilicia and Syria, Croesus ruled over 
the whole peninsula like a renowned kin@ and mighty conqueror 
in a mythical tradition; and he does not appear as a man who 
was not brought to his senses until his misfortune and fall, but 
as a wise, mild, and beneficent prince, who was beloved even 


3 According to the system, by which, the year at the commencement of 
which a prince ascends the throne, is counted as his first, so that Cyrus 
took Babylon not in his first year (210 of the Nabon. era), but in the last 
year of Nabonnedus (209 of the Nabon. era). Compare Klein. Schrift. 
vol. i. p. 222.—Ep. 


4 The doubts which Niebuhr here raises against connecting Thales’ 
eclipse of the sun with the battle between Alyattes and Cyaxares, can be 
referred only to the fact that the eclipse calculated by Oltmanns, and be- 
longing to the 30th of September, 610 B. C. (Abhandl. der Berlin. Acad. der 
Wissensch. 1812 and 13) was not quite a total one. In all other respects it 
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by the Greeks over whom he ruled. His dominion over the 
Greek cities did not reduce them to the condition of Eastern 
servitude; they were indeed obliged to send him their contin- 
gents, to pay tribute, and obey his will; but in their internal 
affairs they were left undisturbed, and the greatest prosperity 
of Miletus belongs to this very period of Lydian power, so that 
we may assume the Lydian yoke to have been very light. 
Croesus was the first foreign prince who, after the fall of the 
Teucrian kingdom, founded, in the vicinity of Greece, a mighty 
empire; and the first prince who was proud of the appellation 
of guaéaaqy : a phenomenon which is often repeated in subsequent 
history; for kings even of the interior of Asia, nay, as far as 
India, were proud of receiving the title of gré», and adopted 
the manners and arts of the Greeks. ’ The age of Croesus was 
also favourable to the development of the arts. Every one 
knows his liberality towards the temples of Greece, which may 
have arisen from a religious feeling; but we cannot fail to per- 
ceive in it a barbarian anxious for higher culture, to whom it 
was a matter of interest to win the affection and esteem of the 
Greeks, and to whom the praise and applause of the Greeks 
were more valuable than the jewels of his crown. What was 
said by Alexander: “ O, ye Athenians, how much I do, how 
much I endure, to win your praise!’ has been felt by many 
other barbarian princes of later times, whose pride it was to be 
e 


harmonises very well with Niebuhr’s chronological scheme, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 


B.C, 634, Cyaxares. 

B.C. 626, Sadyattes. 

B.C. 625, Conquest of Nineveh. 

B.C. 614, Alyattes. 

B.C. 610, Eclipse of the sun (battle, marriage of Astyages with 
the daughter of Alyattes). | 

B.C. 595, Astyages. 


If there are difficulties in this chronology, as, for example, in regard to 
the duration of the rule of the Scythians, they are not connected with that 
eclipse of the sun, and had no weight with Niebuhr, as he considers the 
succession of the Median kings, according to Herodotus, to be mythical 


(see above, p. 34, foll.); and he does not in fact mention these difficnl- 
ties.— Ep, 
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beloved and praised by the Greeks; but Croesus exhibits the 
first example of this feeling. 

If the Median empire had remained as it was, if its rival Baby- 
lon had retained its dominion over all Assyria and Phoenicia, and 
if the Median empire had continued to extend over Media, Upper 
Asia, Armenia, but only with a weak power over Upper Asia, as 
has been the case so often—if, I say, these relations had con- 
tinued only one generation longer, the kingdom of Croesus would 
have become so much consolidated, that he would have been be- 
yond all danger, and might perhaps have defied even the Persians 
under Cyrus. He did indéed perceive the danger which threat- 
ened him from that quarter, and he knew the importance of the 
Greeks, as well as the superiority of their tactics, and therefore 
concluded alliances with them, especially with the Lacedemo- 
nians; and had he been able to meet the Persians with some 
Greek mercenaries, he might perhaps have saved his kingdom. 
But circumstances were unfavourable to him; the practice of 
serving as mercenaries among the Greeks was just then on the 
decrease, in comparison with what it had been before, and while 
formerly it had been very easy to find adventurers ready to seek 
their fortunes in distant countries, just as 150 years later there 
were in Greece thousands of men ready to serve any one who 
would make use of them—it was Just then extremely difficult to 

engage Greek troops as mercenaries. Greece had at that time 
sent out the surplus of its population as colonists;, there was 
then no over-population ; it was a period of increasing prosperity 
and development—and Crepes was overpowered by the Per- 
sians. 

Cyaxares was succeeded by Astyages in the government of 
his hereditary kingdom of Media. In his reign the Persians are 
first mentioned, and in such a manner, that it cannot be doubted 
that even then they formed an independent kingdom, comprising 
the province of Farsistan, connected, perhaps, with Kerman, as 
was the case afterwards in the time of the Parthians. The name 
of the Persians is very indefinite,; in later times it became so 
extended that it was synonymous with the inhabitants of the 
vast Persian empire ; but in the earlier times the Greeks desig- 
nated by that name only the inhabitants of Farsistan, and in a 
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somewhat wider sense, those of Chusistan (of which Susa was 
the capital) and Kerman also.’ No one will doubt that these 
nations belong to one and the same race, though the inhabitants 
of Farsistan are more particularly called the Persian. This 
limitation of the name has been carried too far ; I formerly did 
so myself, when in speculating on the history of nations I occu- 
pied myself with the study of Eastern languages, and was study- 
ing Persian with great pleasure. At that time I was very much 
overwhelmed by doubts and difficulties in consequence of the re- 
marks of Persian grammarians on their dialects. It is quite im- 
possible to remove all difficulties. I hope that sound criticism 
will yet be able to determine what Persian dialect was spoken 
under the Sassanidae ; as yet this has not. been, ascertained, al- 
though several persons in England might easily do so very satis. 
factorily. In the prefaces to the Persian lexicographers eight: 
dialects are mentioned, and I, like most others, imagined, that 
all these languages proceeded from Farsistan, and were dialects 
of the gradually spreading Persian language. But this notion 
is assuredly false ; the Persian was far more widely spread. The 
ancient inhabitants of Iran as far as Chorassan and Sistan, were 
all of the Persian stock, and that stock extended even as far as 
Bokhara, before it was taken by the Tartars, ‘as in fact even 
at present, according to the accounts of intelligent travellers, , 
there are Persians living in a state of oppression, as far as the 
river Oxus.” In those countries the genuine Persian language 
was spoken then as it is now; but together with it there existed 
the mixed languages, called the Pehlvi and Pushtoo languages. 
The Pehlvi is a mixture of Assyrian and Persian, and has somere- 
semblance to the language of the Kurds ; its grammar is derived 
from the Persian, but there is a strong admixture of Syro-Aramaic 
roots. Of the other language, spoken by the Afghans (the Push- 
too), I have only a very imperfect notion; we have a work upon 
it by a German, but he is not a thorough philologer. The Iranic 
character strongly prevails in this language. 


5 “ Herodotus indeed speaks of the Persians under Oyrus as if they had 
been the inhabitants of a small canton, who might easily be assembled in 
one place; but this is an illusion of the historian, who did not penetrate 
into Asia farther than Babylon, and to whom consequently all the cour- 
tries east of that city were unknown.”—1826, 
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The Zend was probably a living language among the Medes, 
for it must have been a living language somewhere ; it is a; sister- 
language of the Sanscrit, but its words are more numerous, and 
more of a polysyllabic character. The Medes and Persians were 
essentially different nations. There isa great difference between 
the Persians under the Sassanidae and those under Cyrus: under 
the former, much that was peculiar and originally Persian, but had 
been crushed by the influence of the Medes, was set free and allowed 
to develop itself. It was among the Medes that the religion of 
Zoroaster either sprang up, or was at least developed as a system; 
and to them the Magi belonged. The Persians first received this 
religion from them. The present fire-worshippers, on the con- 
trary, admit no proselytes to their religion. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the religion of the Medes gained the upper-hand among 
the Persians also. Among the Medes, the Magi were the ruling 
tribe; whence we may infer that they were foreign emigrants 
who had conquered the other Medes; even Herodotus distin- 
guishes the yévea of the Medes. These Magi were looked upon 
by the Persians with a national aversion, but notwithstanding 
this the latter adopted their religion, and, what is still more 
surprising, they professed it with great zeal ad faith. In com- 
memoration of the murder of the Magi, they celebrated a festival 
under the name of the Magophonia; and yet, strange to say, 
they zealously observed their religion. It seems very probable 
to me, that the Zend was the language of the Magi, and that 
they came mto Media as conquerors. There can be no doubt, 
that there was some connection between the genuine Medes and 
the Armenian (?) people, but more we cannot say; all the rest 
is only matter of conjecture. There is often-a great difference 
between the languages spoken by the same people ; tribes that 
live in close contiguity often speak different languages, and there 
are some languages which are spoken exclusively by certain 
families. Thus the inhabitants of valleys speak a language very 
different from that of the mountaineers; and the language of 
the Dilems is even now quite different from the Persian. This 
is a subject for linguistic investigation, which will throw much 
light on history. There is a great similarity between the Slavo- 
nian and Persian languages in their substantives, and, what is 
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still more important, in the particles also ; “ for it is not these 
latter, but the substantives that are usually adopted from one 
language by another.” It is also-surprising, that a bitch, “for 
which, according to Herodotus, the Persian name is spaco,”’ is simi- 
larly called in all the Slavonic languages ; and that the name of 
the Sauromatac in Slavonie signifies “northern Medes.” But 
we must distinguish between the mass of the nation and its rulin 
tribe; and here, too, it is clear, that the stock of the Medes and 
that which spoke the Zend, were very different. 

Tt is well known that the history of Cyrus (his name signifies 
“the sun,” Koresh, Churshid) has come down to us in two very 
different versions, that of Herodotus and that of Xenophon. No 
rational man in our days can look upon Xenophon’s history of 
Cyrus in any other light than that of a romance; and when this 
is conceded, I believe that every one, who has a right apprecia- 
tion of antiquity, will consider it as 'a wretehed and silly per- 
formance. It was not Xenophon’s intention to deceive, he did 
not at all intend to write a history, or to give it out as a history, 
but it is as clear as day-light, that his object was to write a 
political novel in the form of the history of a king. His Cyrusis 
as little the Cyrus, or Coresh, of history, as the Usong of the 
great Haller is the true ruler of the Turcomans. The account 
in Herodotus is very different; but were we to conclude that, 
whereas Xenophon’s narrative is a fiction, that of Herodotus is 
altogether and strictly historical, the conclusion would be ex- 
tremely unfortunate. The logic of many ‘people is indeed a 
strange thing, and there have been historians who thought such 
a conclusion quite correct. Herodotus, too, in this case, deserves 
no more credit than he does in the sequel of the Persian history; 
the whole account of Smerdis, Darius, and Cambyses, is only 4 
popular legend, which he heard and introduced into his work; and 
it is of no historical value. If any one takes all this as genuine 
history, I must beg of him also to treat as an historical fact the 
dream which pursues Xerxes, and in the end discovers that it 
has addressed the wrong man. My belief and my conviction is, 
that Herodotus in these cases relates popular traditions. 

This only is historically true, that the daughter of King As 
tyages of Media was married to Cambyses, a vassal prince, or 
some Persian of rank. Now it may, indeed, be true (for it has 
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quite the appearance of an oriental affair), that Astyages, when 
his daughter was delivered of -a son, resolved to cause the child 
to be murdered, in order to rid himself of all apprehensions ; 
but that he was deceived, and that by an exchange the boy was 
saved. But one is sorry to see Herodotus attempting to reduce 
the marvellous tale of the Persians to something that seems 
probable; it happens to him, however, occasionally, that he 
reduces that which is supernatural into something trivial. The 
Persians believed that Cyrus had been reared in the mountains 
by a she-dog; but Herodotus metamorphoses her into a woman, 
just as some Romans did their she-wolf. 


LECTURE XI. 


PHILOLOGERS need not be exhorted by me to read Herodotus 
again and again; to him I refer you for the story of Cyrus. It 
cannot be my intention here to’ répeat his inimitable narrative, 
compared with which any account of mine would be worthless 
and defective. If I were not convinced -that the story of As- 
tyages and Cyrus, such as it is related by Herodotus, does not 
in any degree approach to history, I should certainly relate it 
to you; but judging of it as I do, I see no possibility of ex- 
tracting what is historical from that beautiful popular tradition. 

The historical portion in the tradition about Cyrus, in my 
opinion is, that he roused the Persians to an insurrection against 
the ruling Medes; and that probably not only the inhabitants 
of Farsistan, but more or less, all the Persian tribes, supported 
the insurrection. The Medes, under Astyages, were defeated 
in the open field; Astyages became the prisoner of his grandson, 
and all Media fell into the hands of Cyrus. The supreme power 
was thus transferred. to the Persians (B.c. 558). The Medes 
afterwards repeatedly, or at least twice, attempted to shake off 
the yoke and recover their power ; first in the time of Darius 
Hystaspis, and secondly in that of Darius Nothus, but each time 
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to no purpose; for their undertakings were crushed. “The 
year of the destruction of the Median empire may be assigned 
to Olymp. 55, 2, or the year 190 of the Nabonassarian era; 
this is at least a date which for general purposes may be re. 
tamed.” 

As the Eastern nations were destined to live under an absolnte 
despotism, it seems to us a difficult question to decide how far 
a nation could feel an interest in the supremacy of its own race 
or that of another. We might helieve that the Assyrians, 
Medes, and Persians, were all equally under the same ahsolute 
power of their princes; but there was nevertheless a difference. 
Although there are some fewinstances in Persian history, of 
Medes having been raised to the highest dignities (as was the 
case in the Frankish empire, after the conquest of the Romans 
by the Germans, when a Roman was placed. by the Frankish 
kings on an equality with a Frank, and sometimes even above 
him), yet the supreme command in the provinces, and other 
high offices, were entrusted only to men of the Persian nation, 
and the contrary was done only by way of exception. Another 
common practice was to exempt the ruling nation from the 
necessity of paying taxes, which were levied only on the subject 
tribes. Now it is expressly stated that the Persians did not pay 
any land-tax, which otherwise is very high and oppressive in 
Asiatic countries. Many institutions in the East have remained 
unchanged under the Mahommedans: and such has been the 
case also with the land-tax, and the ideas respecting landed 
property. The sovereign from ancient times has always been 
regarded among the Asiatic nations as the real owner of the 
soil, and its cultivator as a tenant at will, who cultivates his 
piece of land only so long as it pleases his master, and has to 
pay a certain portion of the produce. “This arrangement, 
which bears a great resemblance to the possession of ager pub- 
licus among the Romans, is found in India, Persia, among the 
Carthaginians, and therefore also in Phoenicia.” The tax wad 
not always the same, but always stood in proportion to the pro- 
duce. In some provinces it consisted of half the produce of 
the land, in others only a quarter cither of the net or the gross 
produce ; in India it amounts to one-half of the net produce; 
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at Carthage it was one-quarter; in Egypt: one-fifth; and in 
Judaea, at the time of the Syrian kings, one-third. In such 
cases as that related of Joseph, who advised Pharaoh to avail 
himself of the famine for the purpose of purchasing the land, 
the land-tax is not general; the two military castes in Egypt 
never paid taxes on their lands, they were érenis. Such was 
the case throughout the Persian empire, the agricultural tribes 
paying a certain portion of their produce, while the Persians 
themselves were- exempt from the tax. ‘This is the meaning 
of the term dzearts or 2xeéGepo., when applied to the ruling nation 
in opposition to the subject tribes; political ‘freedom was out of 
the question with the one as well as with the other.” In like 
manner, there can he no doubt that before the time of Cyrus, 
the Persians were obliged to pay tribute to the Medes, while the 
latter themselves were exempt, until at an after period circum- 
stances were reversed.! 

During the summer months, the Persian kings resided at 
Ecbatana, the capital of the old kings-of Media; while they 
spent the winter in Chusistan, at Susa, on the water Ulai, where 
in summer it was too hot and unhealthy. However, as is clear 
from the monuments of Persepolis, they did not entirely forsake 
the country of their ancestors; for those splendid monuments 
sufficiently attest, that, when at the height of their power, the 
kings had their lie there, and that there they were not only 
buried, as we know from ancient writers, hut that from time to 
time they also resided there. For it is a fact established be- 
yond a doubt, that those monuments belong to the Persian 
dynasty which was founded by Cyrus and restored by Darius. 
“ "The names which St. Martin and Grotefend have deciphered 
in the inscriptions of Persepolis, perfectly agree with the names 
in Herodotus, and with those of the Ptolemean canon: the names 
of Xerxes and Darius appear in forms which are quite in accord- 
ance with the Zend language.” 

Oriental accounts, indeed, place the erection of these monu- 
ments at an earlier period, some ascribing them to Queen Homai, 


1 The whole of this paragraph has been transferred to this place from 
the beginning of the Lecture.—Ep. 
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the Persian Semiramis, and others to Jemshid, a fabulous king 
of the ancient Persian dynasty; but all these Persian accounts 
of the ancient dynasties of the Pishdadians and Caianiaus do 
not in the least deserve to be regarded as historical. Of the 
dynasty of Cyrus and Darius, and the whole succession of kings 
whom we know through the Greeks, and who are assuredly 
strictly historical, they know scarcely anything, and have only 
the names of two Dariuses. It was, therefore, one of the most 
deplorable aberrations of partiality for men’s own occupations, 
when, during the latter half of. last century, men otherwise de. 
serving of esteem, fell into the unfortunate mistake of attempt- 
ing to viridicate the authority of the Persian lists of dynasties 
of Shah Nameh, Firdusi, Mirchond, and others, as being greater 
than that of the accounts of the Greeks. It is true, these po- 
etical kings occur in the books of Zend-Avesta; that Jemshid, 
Feridun, and other ancient kings are mentioned in them; it is 
also true, that the accounts of these dynasties are ancient, and 
not inventions of Firdusi; but they do not on that aceount be- 
long less to ancient tradition and poetry, than Hugdietrich and 
Wolfdietrich, the heroes of our Heldenbuch, or than the heroes 
of the lay of the Nibelungen, who do not belong to history at 
all. In my former lectures, I have given an account of these 
Persian traditions concerning their dynasties, but I now pass 
them over, because I believe such an account to be superfluous, 
They belong to a sphere quite different from that of history; 
“and stand to it in the relation in which the romances about 
Charlemagne stand to his life by Eginhard.” Although they 
are of a strange and fantastic character, yet they contain much 
that is truly poetical, as, for example, the stories of Rustam. It 
is quite a fruitless undertaking to attempt to reconcile these 
dynasties with those of Assyria, or Media and Persia, from 
Caiumarrath, the first man, down to the king corresponding with 
Darius Codomannus; I will leave it to others to speculate upon 
them. Those who have made the attempt, have always attached 
too much weight to the history of Ctesias. The fantastic dis- 
tortions of history extend even to Alexander, whom they de- 
scribe as a half-brother of Darius, and whom the queen is said 
to have represented to Philip as her son; so that, if Philip’s son 
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had obtained the dominion, a family half Persian would have 
been thought to have ascended the throne. The Egyptians had 
a similar story about Alexander, as we learn from an Alexan- 
drine popular work, which, from a Latin translation, has been 
turned into modern Greek. According to it, King Neotanebo 
of Egypt was a magician, who transferred himself to Macedonia, 
and there became the father of. Alexander, who is accordingly 
regarded as an Egyptian. Thus conquered nations endeavoured 
to show that the conqueror was one of themselves. ae i 

The succession of the kings, such as it is given by Herodotus, 
may unhesitatingly be taken as certain and historical, and if 
contradictions appear to occur in the “Persians” of Aeschylus, 
where the succession is different, this is indeed surprising, but 
cannot affect the credibility of Herodotus, and we must follow him. 
I am satisfied on this point by the Babylonian Canon in Ptolemy, 
in which all the kings are mentioned, with the dates of their 
reigns, and in the reign 'of each are recorded the eclipses of’ the 
sun and moon with their exact dates, which can still be identified 
by astronomical calculations. The succession ‘of the Persian 
kings from the time of Cyrus, therefore, is perfectly well estab- 
lished; but in regard to the history of the first kings, the case 
is different, especially in regard to Cyrus and his conquests, for 
I am by no means inclined to consider them as historical. This 
much only is certain, that Cyrus extended his kingdom, and 
subdued all nations from the Hellespont to the Oxus, nay, as 
far as the frontiers of Arabia and Egypt, even to Pelusium. 
This is a fact which cannot be doubted. 

The empire of the Medes, then, had passed over into the 
hands of Cyrus: this expression is quite peculiar to, and com- 
mon among the Greeks, and is also applied to Alexander and the 
Macedonians, The Persians, who. had originally been a very 
free people, even in their relation to their kings, now gradually 
began to submit to Oriental despotism, and thus entered the 
condition of the other nations which lived in a state of servile 
dependence. This bears the greatest resemblance to the con- 
dition of the German tribes after the migration of nations. 
The Franks were extremely free; their kings belonged indeed to 
a certain ruling family, but were, nevertheless, elected. But 
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when they dwelt scattered in Gaul, when the king levied à 
tribute on the provincials for his table, and when he received 
large sums and estates as presents, the free-born Franks were 
eager to satisfy the king’s demands for his table in the same 
manner as his subject people; and thus there arose a condition 
of dependence among the Franks which coexisted along with 
their legal freedom. The same also occurs in the case of the 
Norman barons, who were quite free in their relation to the 
kings, but became dependent through the fiefs which they 
received from them. Such was the case with the Persians; they 
were, on the whole, a free people; and the guy of the Pasarga- 
dae, to which the Achaemenidae belonged as a yévos, were the 
ruling tribes among them; they were free like the Dorians. But 
as the kings, through their sovereignty, acquired great power, 
as they had to dispose of satrapies, and possessed an army con- 
sisting of all the subject nations, they could treat the Persians like 
their other subjects, and thus it came to pass, that at last the 
Persians lost all their freedom. 

When, in the East, one dynasty, which, like the Median, 
ruled over all othér nations, was overpowered, all the property 
which it had possessed, all its provinces, etc., passed over into 
the hands of the. new masters. Such was the case here also, 
The Assyrians and all the nations that were dependent on, and 
conquered by them, obeyed the Medes. When the Medes were 
overthrown, all those nations, as a matter of course, remained 
under the dominion of Cyrus. But Babylon had been inde- 
pendent of Media, and was, therefore, subjugated by him, not 
without great exertions; when he commenced the war with the 
Lydians, he was not yet master of Babylon. The. fact that 
Syria was then dependent on Babylon may be inferred from 
the circumstance, that the Tyrians not long before the reign of 
Cyrus, after an internal revolution, in consequence of which 
suffetes had taken the place of the ancient dynasty of the kings, 
sent to the government of Babylon to request that a prince 
should be sent to rule over them. his we sée from the highly 
important fragments of the history of Tyre in Josephus. It is 
clear that the kings of Babylon had compelled the family of the 
Tyrian princes to live with them in their city and to be at their 
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disposal, that they might always be able, in case of the reigning 
king at Tyre exciting their mistrust, to send a pretender to the 
crown accompanied by Babylonian troops. Nowif Tyre was in 
this relation of dependence, there can be no question that the 
whole of Syria, Damascus, Hemath, and all the intermediate 
countries and provinces were in the same condition of depend- 
ence. 

According to the account of Herodotus, ass commenced 
the war against Cyrus, “ by attacking the Cappadocian Syri- 
ans.” It has often happened at a critical moment, that he who 
is threatened by a powerful enemy, and is wavering in the 
uneasy expectation of his approaching fate, fancies that he 
would only afford greater advantages to his powerful rival by 
awaiting his attack, and sees his only safety in anticipating him, 
and making the attack himself; and such also was the case of 
Croesus. Herodotus’ account of the course of the war has the . 
strongest marks of a popular tradition, and is in itself impro- 
bable;. e. g., the statement that the Lydians, after the loss of a 
battle against the Persians, thought, they would arrange matters 
very comfortably, return home, and prepare themselves better. 
Thereupon, it is said, the old army was disbanded; but Cyrus 
suddenly penetrated through Cappadocia and Phrygia into 
Lydia, and unexpectedly appeared before Sardis, ere Croesus 
could advance again andassemble anew army. These are tales 
which are worthy of a poetical legend, and suited to it: “the 
splendid stories in Herodotus of the recollection of Solon’s 
warning, and how a miracle of Apollo saved the life of Croesus, 
were assuredly not invented by him.” But we must confine 
ourselves.to assuming as certain and as historical, that Croesus 
lost a battle, that Cyrus advanced to Sardis, that its citadel 
fell, and the city was taken; and that for many a year after- 
wards Croesus lived at the court of the conqueror. Even Cam- 
byses respected him as a fallen prince, and often consulted him 
on account of his wisdom. According to a genuine Oriental . 
mode of thinking, he submitted to his destiny with a belief in 
its fatal necessity, and was a faithful servant of his master.— 

“The year of the taking of Sardis is important for ancient 
„ chronology ; it is known to us pretty accurately from the Parian 
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marble, according to which it belongs to Olymp. 59, 2, that is 
the year 205 of the Nabonassarian era, or B. 0. 543. Hiero. 
nymus and Eusebius give a wrong year. 

The conquest of Sardis and Lydia was at the same time 
accompanied by that of the other nations of Asia Minor, of the 
Mysians, Phrygians, and Paphlagonians, who had no other 
thought but to obey the ruler whom fate had given them. The 
Greeks of the Ionian, Aeolian and Dorian cities, however, felt 
differently. They, like the free Carians and Lycians—the 
latter had not been subject to Croesus—were resolved to defend 
their freedom against the new conqueror. They may have 
relied on the great distance of the capital of his empire, and 
thought that they should be better able to assert their inde- 
pendence against so distant an enemy, than against the neigh- 
bouring Lydians, who could bring their whole power to bear 
upon them. But they were disappointed in their expectations ; 
oné Greek city after another was obliged to submit after an 
heroic defence; and some of them expcrienced the terrors of 
an Asiatic conquest, with all its barbarity and cruelty. “The 
Phocaeans quitted their country and founded Velia. The other 
cities retained their autonomy, and were only obliged to pay 4 
dacuds; they remained flourishing and wealthy, but the truly 
free spirit of Greeks obviously disappeared under the Persian 
rule.” 

Cyrus thus subjugated more of Asia Minor than Croesus had 
possessed. Lycia also was overpowered by him; the King of 
Cilicia recognised his supremacy, and thus became one of the 
vassals of the king of kings. The Lydians afterwards tried to 
cast off the Persian yoke, and to recover their ancient inde- 
pendence; but their undertaking failed, and the yoke only 
became harder and heavier. “Their arms were taken from 
them, and they were compelled to limit their attention to the 
augmentation of their prosperity. But whenever this is the 
only thing a nation has to attend to, all is lost. What Hero- 
dotus relates about the change in their manners, is nothing but 
the result of that decree.” 

After this Cyrus undertook the subjugation of Babylon. 
“The great war between Babylon and Egypt, which Berosns 
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mentions under the form of a revolt of the satrap of Egypt 
and Syria, belongs to the end of the reign of Nabopolassar. 
Nebucadnezar had been sent by his father against the Egyp- 
tians, and while he confined them within their boundaries, 
Nabopolassar died, and the succéssion was disputed; but when 
Nebucadnezar speedily returned to’ Babylon, his right was 
acknowledged (8. c. 606). Nabopolassar had reigned twenty- 
one years,” and Nebucadnezar then occupied the throne for 
forty-three years, which admirably agrees with the account of 
the Scriptures. In the eighteenth year of his reign he destroyed 
Jerusalem. on 

The years of the reigns of Nabopolassar, Nebucadnezar and 
the other kings of Babylon down to its conquest by Cyrus, are 
perfectly well known; and I place more confidence in their chro- 
nology than in that of the Roman emperors during the third 
century, where, with good reason, one may be in doubt in regard 
to whole years? As we have here precise statements, the de- 
struction of Jerusalem can be accurately fixed, for we can de- 
termine the period from Joiachim to Evil-Merodach; „but the 
history of Nebucadnezar and the destruction of Jerusalem, to- 


2 Tt is not clear how Niebuhr understood the Babylonian chronology. 
In the Lectures of 1826, he assumed 122 years from Nahonassar to Nabo- 
polassar, and 87 years from the-commencement of the reign of the latter 
down to Cyrus, and this makes the calculation clear. But in 1829 and in 
the Dissertation on Eusebius, he assumes 103 years till Nabopolassar, and 
66 from his death down to Cyrus, so that the reign of Nabopolassar would 
comprise 40 years instead of the 21 which are mentioned in all the versions 
of the Canon. As according to the second calculation the destruction of 
Nineveh falls between the seventeenth and twentieth year of Nahopolassar 
(comp. above, p. 27, foll.), we might believe that Niebuhr supposed the 
Canon and Berosus to have dated a new beginning of his government from 
this point as the moment at which Nabopolassar’s government became en- 
tirely independent; so that there would be a double reign, the distinction 
of which was neglected by the copyists of the Canon. Hence nineteen 
years would have dropped out, in the versions of the Canon, which have 
209 years down to the time of Cyrus, and they were arbitrarily made up. 
But that Niebuhr had not come ta any definite conclusions respecting this 
chronology, is clear from p. 64, note 2, where he identifies Mardokempad 
with Merodach-Baladan; whereas, according to the calculation adopted in 
1826, the reign of the former altogether precedes that of Sanherib.—ÆEn. 
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gether with the fall of the Jewish empire, belong, according to 
the plan of Trogus which we follow, to the time when the Jews 
re-appear under “the Macedonians, and I shall have to speak of 
these events in a subsequent Lecture. 

‘Nebucadnezar continued the war against the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, and by his exploits in those mighty wars he ac. 
quired a great reputation, which in the East is imperishable. 
When the Greeks began to obtain information about Eastern 
affairs, they even exaggerated the fame of his achievements; 
and erroneously transferred’ to him all the obseure accounts of 
expeditions from the East to the distant West in Africa and 
Spain. But of this not.a trace is to be found in the Oriental 
authorities: Berosus says nothing of this, « any more than Aby- 
denus,'** and there is no reason whatever for ascribing to him 
those expeditions, as Megasthenes has done. The latter referred 
to him those mysterious tales, which may possibly belong to the 
ancient expeditions of the Egyptians to the distant West. Such 
obscure enterprises are described in the Punic accounts as under- 
takings of Melkarth (Hercules); but when the Greeks heard of 
them, they connected with them the story of the expedition of 
their own Heracles to Iberia, describing him as having reached 
the Alps.and opened passages through them, while their own 
ancient and simple ‘Hpéxasa confined itself to the twelve la- 
bours. The other features are additions, the incorporation of 
which from foreign traditions can easily be proved.4 

After the death of Nebucadnezar, his son Evil-Merodach, who 
is also mentioned in Scripture, ascended the throne; a tyrant 
who reigned only two years. In the dynasty of Nabopolassar, we 
see the same peculiarity which characterizes all Eastern dynas- 
ties: they begin to decay as soon as they have been raised 


3 In his Essay on Eusebius, even in the 2d edition (Klein. Schrift, vol. 
i.» p. 187, note 4), Niebuhr does not know where to place the name Aby- 
denus. In the meantime, however, he found it in a Greek inscription from 
Nubia, and therefore supposed that the historian was an Egyptian. Com- 
pare Niebuhr’s Explanations of the Inscriptions in Gan, Newentdeckte 
Denkmiiler von Nubien; Inschrift. v. Gartass, No, 45.—Ep. 


4 This and the preceding paragraph have been transferred to this place 
from Lecture VIIL—En. ' 
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to high prosperity by the personal character of a great ruler. 
When in the Hast a great prince has reigned for a long time, 
this is the case almost without exception, and inevitably the 
epoch which precedes the weakness and the decay of the state; 
if the prince lives to an old age, his generals and governors 
during his later years acquire great authority, and form a power 
in the state. Thus the empire of the Mongols fell into a state of 
dissolution after the long government of Aurengzebe: under him 
the immense empire extended from the Ganges to the Oxus; 
but scarcely had he closed his eyes, when his successors became 
powerless, their governors made themselves independent, and 
revolutions broke out everywhere without end. Such a state of 
weakness evidently commenced at Babylon, after Nebucadnezar’s 
long reign of 43 years, When his son Evil-Merodach, on ac- 
count of his tyranny and cruelty had been overthrown by his 
brother-in-law, Neriglissor, the latter reigned for four years, and 
was succeeded by Labrossoarchod, a boy, who reigned only a 
few months, for his satraps and nobles, who would not allow his 
dynasty to establish itself, deposed and strangled him, because, 
it is said, the boy had already shown symptoms of a tyrannical 
disposition. After him a Babylonian, Nabonnedus, was raised 
to the throne, though he had no claim to it, and reigned for 17 
years, until Cyrus took Babylon, and overthrew the Babylonian 
empire. This is no doubt the same person, whom Herodotus 
calls Labynetus, and whom, by a very pardonable mistake, He 
considers to be a son of Nebucadnezar, whom he also calls Laby- 
netus; for Nitocris, the wife of Labynetus, is as we have seen 
above, no other than Amnhia or Aroite. But in our account 
Nabonnedus is in no way connected with Nebucadnezar; since 
even if he had been a natural son, Berosus would not have passed 
over his descent in silence. 

Many of the gigantic buildings which distinguished Babylon 
were erected during this latter period under Nebucadnezar; and 
he certainly possessed sufficient power to raise them. Even his 

successors ruled over a kingdom with the wealth of which no 

modern Huropean kingdom can compare itself, unless it be in 

manufactures and large capital. All Babylonia to the north of 

Mesopotamia, the beginning of the Arabian desert, and the 
VOL. I. 10 
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mouth of the Euphrates in the south, is a country, the cultiva- 
tion of which requires indeed more care than Egypt, but which 
in regard to fertility and the extent of fertile land, far surpasses 
it; and it is, moreover, not dependent upon such accidents ag 
Egypt is. For if there happens to be no rain in the mountains 
of Abyssinia, and the Nile cannot properly overflow its banks, 
Egypt is parched up, and famine, of which often thousands 
perish, spreads over the land. - The rivers of Babylonia do not 
overflow the country, “being restrained by large embankments,” 
but they regularly rise in spring and summer, “when the snow 
in the Armenian mountains is melting,” which happens just at 
the season when there is no rain, and when irrigation is very 
necessary for those regions; and as the canals which have been 
made in all directions, become filled with water, they furnish an 
excellent means of irrigating and fertilizing the country. Baby- 
lon thus, it is true, required the greatest industry, and a count. 
less number of men were employed; but their labour was amply 
rewarded. Independent of the rising rivers in spring and sum- 
mer, the country had much rain in winter. Agriculture there- 
fore could be carried on in Babylonia even during the season 
when the heat of the sun is most powerful; and the consequence 
was that it had three harvests of all kinds of fruits and plants in 
suitable alternation. Nay, I really believe that Herodotus does 
not exaggerate when he relates, that the Persian kings derived a 
third of all their revenues from Babylonia. The oppression 
under which the country suffered must have been extremely 
great, as the Babylonians so often revolted; and when a country 
of such great extent and of such peculiar fertility as Babylonia 
paid one-third, or perhaps the half of its produce, the revenue 
must have been immense. 


LECTURE XII. 


THE country beyond Babylon is an extensive plain, and con- 
sists of the alluvial soil of the rivers. But notwithstanding ifs 
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marshy nature, the country is blessed with palms which there 
thrive extremely well; they constituted the principal wealth and, 
blessing of ancient Babylonia; they gave it an advantage over 
Egypt, and even now palms grow there in abundance. Egypt 
has indeed palms, but the noble date-bearing palm does not grow 
there; the country produces palms only here and there; they 
serve as ornaments, but do not grow in such quantities as to fur- 
nish a means of sustenance, as they do in Babylonia, for the 
soil is not so fit for them. “ Even at the present day, the palm 
tree furnishes the chief part of the people’s food; and in former 
times it also afforded clothing and fuel. Other trees do not 
exist ; and this circumstance had great influence upon the whole 
mode of life, and especially upon the architecture, of the Baby- 
lonians.” Their country produced everything that Egypt pos- 
sessed, and had the additional advantage of constant irrigation, 
and of a triple harvest. In the few districts which are still cul- 
tivated the productiveness is the same. 

At the time when Cyrus approached, Nabonnedus was king 
of Babylon. According to the genuine Babylonian history, he 
endeavoured to defend his kingdom by meeting the enemy in 
the open field, but lost the battle, and was obliged to retreat to 
Borsippa, the Chaldaean Benares, the city in which the Chal- 
daeans had their most revered objects of religion, and where they 
cultivated their science. Being blockaded in that city, he capitu- 
lated; his life was spared, his liberty was secured to him; and he 
received for his future maintenance, a place of residence and 
estates, “ forming a small principality in Carmania;” for although 
the Persians in their conquests often acted with merciless cruelty, 
yet they were mild towards princes and nobles. If the con- 
queror was not faithless, it often happened that conquered 
princes received for their personal use, rich appanages. In 
regard to the manner in which Babylon was taken by Cyrus, 
the account of Berosus in Josephus gives us no information, nor 
do we learn anything from the additions that have recently been 
made to the Chronicle of Eusebius from its Armenian transla- 


‘tion. Accordingly, we do not know, how far the account of Be- 


rosus agreed with that of Herodotus, that Cyrus dug a new bed 
for the river Euphrates, and that thus the Persians approached 
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Babylon by the dried-up bed of the river. Babylon occupied 
both banks of the. Euphrates, and formed a large square; whe- 
ther it was a perfect square or not, cannot be said with certainty, 
though it seems to have been nearly perfect. The Euphrates 
flowed through the midst of it, and along its banks there were 
walls with gates facing the river, so that the city was surrounded 
by atriple wall. An obscure allusion in Berosus leaves it doubt- 
ful, whether the old town was surrounded by a new town. Now 
according to the account of Herodotus, Cyrus took the city by 
turning the course of the Huphrates; and such an undertaking 
was by no means impossible. It is indeed difficult to understand 
this in the case of a river which has not much fall; but incom- 
prehensibility is one thing, and impossibility a very different 
thing. The immense numbers of an eastern army almost com- 
pensate for the difficulty of the undertaking; he may have com- 
manded hundreds of thousands to dig, and a canal might be 
completed very soon, as the Euphrates flows very slowly, and 
on'almost level ground. But it is also possible that this account 
of the taking of Babylon is ‘only one of the popular traditions, 
which, as I have already remarked, Herodotus took up and 
related in a very plausible manner. The principal and most 
important fact, however, is that Babylon came under the do- 
minion of the Persians in the first year of the sixtieth Olym- 
piad, or the year 208 of the Nabonassarian era. The chro 
nology of this period can be made out with tolerable accuracy; 
and this is one of the principal epochs in ancient chronology; 
because here the history of Persia becomes authentically con- 
nected with that of Babylon, through the canon of the Babylo- 
nians; and because at the same time there arises a direct relation 
between Upper Asia and Greece, by the fact that the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor fell into the hands of the Persian kings. 
The conquest of Babylon must have been followed by the 
subjugation of the whole country which belonged to Babylon, 
and consequently also by that of Syria and Palestine. The 
remark of Jeremiah that Nebucadnezar left a governor behind 
in Judea, can only be a proof, that the kings of Babylon not 
only plundered and ravaged the country and carried off its in- 
habitants, but that those conquered countries remained under 
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the Babylonian supremacy. From Ezra, however, we see that 
Cyrus, in the very first year of his reign, that is, the first year 
in which he was king of Babylon, made regulations concerning 
Palestine. There was no necessity whatever for subduing those 
distant countries, for they came into his hands as possessions of 
Babylon ; and what is correct in the case of such distant coun- 
tries, probably applies to Syria also. There can be no doubt 
that Syria stood in the same relation to Babylon, being probably 
connected with it through Tadmor or Palmyra; and as I have 
already mentioned, the Tyrians solicited the Babylonians to 
send them a king, just as Pontus received its king from Rome. 
I repeat that there was no necessity for separately subduing 
those countries, and I direct your attention particularly to these 
circumstances, because you will not find them anywhere correct- 
ly represented: in books on ancient history, they are either 
entirely passed over, or touched upon only in an obscure man- 
ner. ‘The Phoenicians retained their kings, probably paid no 
tribute, and obeyed the king’s commands only when he wanted 
them to assist him with their navy.” 

Cyrus had thus destroyed. three empires, and out of them 
formed the great Persian empire, which extended from the river 
Oxus to the frontiers of Egypt, embracing Lydia and Asia 
Minor, no doubt, as far as the mountains of the Afghans, which 
separate Chorassan from India. The accounts in Herodotus 
and Ctesias now differ so widely from each other, that were it 
not for the identity of the chief personages, no resemblance 
could be discovered, and we should believe them to refer to two 
different periods. Both indeed mention an expedition of Cyrus 
against the Massagetae; but Ctesias assigns it to an earlier 
date, describes Cyrus as returning victorious, and as having 
died afterwards during an expedition against a nation dwell- 
ing on the frontiers of India; whereas according to Herodotus, 
Cyrus fell in the war against the Massagetae. I really do not 
know whom to follow; for I am by no means inclined to reject 
the Persian histories of Ctesias as unconditionally as I reject his 
Babylonian and Assyrian histories. If he was at all anxious to 
learn, he had it in his power to collect very good information 
on the history of Persia; for he lived many years at the court 
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of the Persian kings, and the Persians possessed historical 
works. Moreover, for the subsequent history from the time of 
Darius, Ctesias is the recognised authority, and no one refuses 
to believe him. | 

According to the account of Herodotus, the Massagetae 
were governed by a Queen Tomyris. The description which 
Herodotus gives of these Massagetae or Sacae is, that they 
were a true Mongol or Tartar race, just as much as the Scy- 
thians who then chiefly occupied the southern part of Europe, 
belonged to the Mongols. They were nomades occupying 
themselves with the chase, and living mostly on horseback like 
the Tartars, among whom the children live on horseback from 
their earliest infancy, and whose constant companion is the 
horse. Agriculture is not altogether neglected; but the flock 
forms the basis of their existence and their wealth, and their 
most essential occupation is the breeding of cattle. The 
Massagetae were a rude nation of the same kind as the Tartars. 
The description which Herodotus gives of them is, like all 
his descriptions of nations, unrivalled, and enables us still to 
recognise the people very accurately. His statement, that 
copper and gold were common among them, and that iron and 
silver were unknown to them, has formerly been censured; but 
it is quite correct, and is confirmed by the nature of their 
country. Iron is so rare in those countries that, as Menander’ 
relates, the nations on the Oxus with some affectation showed 
iron to the Roman ambassadors in order to convince them, that 
they were not altogether without it. The statements of Hero-. 
dotus are laughed at by men who have indeed some knowledge, 
but are devoid of judgment. Such a man is Schloezer, who, 
notwithstanding his want of taste, might have acquired great 
merit as an historian, had he not at a later period of his life 
been careless, and by an unfortunate polypragmaty in which 
he had become involved, given up all exertion. In order to 
gratify his ambition to become a politician and to obtain influ- 
ence, he neglected his intellectual acquirements; and being of 
a lively disposition, he continued to write with great ambition 


1 Menand. p. 380, ed. Bonn, 
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and presumption. He had a decided aversion to the ancients 
and everything that is classical, but more especially to Hero- 
dotus; and he is altogether a true barbarian. His reputation 
as a writer of history might have been great and well deserved; 
but he himself has obscured it. He ridicules Herodotus for his 
distinct assertion that the North was so rich in gold; but at 
present the attention of all Europe is directed to the gold mines 
in the Ural mountain; and we see that Herodotus was perfectly 
right, and that the Norwegian authors who speak of the abund- 
ance of gold among the Desi ud. and who are likewise despised 
by Schtoezer, were no less right than Herodotus. Those mines 
have ceased to be worked, or have been forgotten, only in con-- 
sequence of the barbarous character of the Mongols. The gold 
of the ancient world came partly from those Sitios chiefly 
from the Ural, and partly from Lydia, Thrace and Macedonia ; 
some also came from the mines of Gaul, some was found on the 
frontiers of Egypt and Nubia, some in Arabia, and a litile was 
brought, by way of Carthage, from the interior of Africa. The 
gold which was obtained from these sources in ancient times 
was so abundant that it was much less precious; and its value as 
compared with that.of silver, was much smaller than at present. 
The gold stater of Athens, which was worth twenty drachms in 
antiquity, is at present valued at thirty- -two silver drachms. The 
silver mines of the ancients were in Spain, Africa, Transylvania 
and Dacia; some gold was already derived from Upper Hungary, 
which Herodotus calls the country of the Agathyrsi. There were 
some silver mines also in Armenia. It is properly the province 
of ancient geography to furnish such surveys as I have here 
given, and to point out the sources of the products of which we. 
hear in history. Such particulars would form the elements of a 
perspicuous history of commerce. 

But putting aside the war of Cyrus, there can be no doubt 
of the truth of the statement of Herodotus, that the Massagetae 
were a nomadic people which inhabited the steppes north of the 
Oxus. This point has long been a matter of uncertainty. 
Herodotus mentions the Araxes as the river, beyond which the 
Massagetae dwelt, and along which they descended into the 
steppes. This description for a long time misled people, and 
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gave rise to great misapprehensions, until I explained the mat- 
ter, and showed its connection in my Treatise on the Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus.? Herodotus confounds the Araxes, which 
forms the northern boundary of Media, with the ae which 
formed the northern frontier of Persia toward Seythia, and with 
the Oxus which he conceives to flow from west to east, whereas 
its real course is from east to north-west. But this ought not 
to mislead us, for if we judge without prejudice, we shall find 
the strangest confusions of this kind among the ancients; and 
striking instances of the confusion of rivers are now known. 
Thus the soldiers of Alexander were greatly mistaken in regard 
to those same rivers, and considered the Jaxartes, beyond the 
Oxus, which Herodotus confounds with the A to be the 
same as the Tanais. They imagined that it flowed from east to 
west, and knew that the Tanais flowed from north-east to south- 
west; they found nomadic tribes on both sides of the Jaxartes, 
and knew, that the country beyond the Tanais also was occupied 
by pastoral tribes of the Scythians. Both nations were of the 
Mongol race, and the Macedonians hastily inferred, that the two 
rivers must be one and the same, that the Tanais arose high up 
in the east, and then continuing its course emptied itself in the 
Palus Maeotis—an error which can easily be accounted for. In 
a similar manner many strange conclusions have been drawn, 
and such haste in forming them must not be censured too severe- 
ly, because it is an error into which we too may fall very easily. 
I need only remind you of the conclusions which have been 
drawn in regard to the connection of the river Niger. We, who 
in many respects look contemptnously upon the ancients, forget 
‘that until the time of the great D’Anville, notwithstanding the 
most express statements, we believed that the Joliba flowed from 
east to west, and thus unscrupulously marked it in our maps; 
whereas the maps of Ptolemy are quite correct. , It was also 
supposed that the Niger flowed into the Senegal, and that the 
latter was the mouth of the Niger; and there are several other 


2 Klein. Schrift. i. p. 182, foll. The passage in the text is very confused 
in the manuscript note, and its restoration is not quite certain.—En. 
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similar errors. Even the excellent Posidonius imagined that 
the Danubius and Ister were two different rivers, and represent- 
ed the Danubius as flowing parallel with the Rhine into the 
Northern Sea, and the Ister as flowing into the Black Sea; in 
this case the Upper Danube was probably confounded with the 
Elbe. Voss is the first who introduced sound and rational views 
into the treatment of ancient geography, and what he has done 
for this science is invaluable; for he has arranged the masses of 
this chaos and put to himself the question—what conception did 
each of the great and celebrated men of antiquity form of the 
world? and how were his views thereby affected? what views 
could he have? how did he conceive this or that to be? and 
what did he think of it? while before his time mien proceeded 
upon the absurd supposition that the ancients possessed our 
geographical knowledge. As Diodorus states that the Danube 
flows into the Northern Sea (I shall one day show that he bor- 
rowed this from Posidonius), Wesseling is at a loss what to do; 
he reasons thus: Diodorus assuredly is not so ignorant as not 
to know that the Ister flows into the Black Sea; Wesseling, 
therefore, searched for a river, the name of which has some 
resemblance to Danubius. He found a small river which empties 
itself into the Garonne, and may thus be said to flow into the 
Western Sea. This is the Duranius (Dordogne), and Wesseling 
accordingly imagines that Diodorus instead of the Danube 
meant Duranius, or Dubis.4 This is one example of a thou- 
sand similar follies, which are published uncontradicted and 
uncorrected. 

According to the account of Herodotus, Cyrus made war upon 
the Massagetae ; their queen, doubtful whether she should cross 
the river or await the Persians in her own territory, left him the 
choice either to cross the river or allow her to cross it with her 
Massagetae. Cyrus, says Herodotus, preferred the former ; he 
quitted his camp and left it together with a great. quantity of 
wine to the Massagetae. When the latter were intoxicated, he 
suddenly fell upon them, defeated them, made the queen’s own 


4 Wesseling on, Diod. Sic. v. 25. In the end, however, Wesseling ap- 
proaches somewhat nearer the truth.—Ep, 
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son his prisoner, and put him to death (?) But after this the 
mother in a terrible battle avenged the death of her son, and 
Cyrus fell, after having previously sent Croesus and Cambyses 
back to Persia. Nothing can be made of this story. The ac- 
count of Herodotus about the defeat of the Massagetae by Cyrus, 
is, as every one must see, a mere romance. But the wars be- 
tween the Persians and the Scythian, Tartar, and Mongol tribes 
in the steppes of Central Asia, north of the Jaxartes, are certain 
and very ancient. They must be as ancient as the countries 
themselves, and in this light they are viewed by the Eastern na- 
tions, who justly date their commencement from the very earliest 
time ; there are wars between Iran and Turan, Djemshid (?) and 
Afrasiab.: Even to this day, the Persians divide Upper Asia 
into Iran and Turan, the latter being the country of the Mongol 
tribes. In the time'of the Sassanidae, they divided the whole 
world into Iran and An-Iran (non-Iran), just like the Chinese. 
In whatever manner Cyrus may have perished (8. c. 531), he 
was certainly buried at Persepolis,® and was succeeded without 
opposition throughout the whole monarchy by his son Cambyses 
(B. c. 630). The history of Cambyses, too, is surrounded by 
poetical legends. The years of his reign are indeed well estab- 
lished, but the accounts of his exploits are not historical; the 
real and true history of Persia does not begin till after his reign.’ 
According to all accounts his government was remarkable for 
two things, the conquest of Egypt, and the execution of his 
brother ; as to the latter, Herodotus and Ctesias essentially agree 


5 “The invasions of the Scythians, to whom Herodotus assigne the 
country about the Tanais, may have come from Turan.”—-1826. 


6 “The Persian name of Persepolis was probably Pasargadae. I be 
lieve that the most simple explanation of Pasargadae is, that itis the same 
as Posargoda, ‘children,’ or ‘sons of God,’ which is more natural than to 
connect it with Gede, ‘a camp’ (?). It must, however, be observed that 
this etymology is modern Persian, and therefore not quite certain.” 


7 « From the conquest of Egypt down to the time when Herodotus visit- 
ed it, about eighty years had elapsed; and when he wrote his history, at 
the utmost a hundred years. And yet everything has the appearance of 
fable, just as in Lydia; it is hardly credible, how quickly, in oral tradi- 
tion, accounts are changed, nay, even disappear.”—1826. 
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vith each other, in stating that the murder of his brother led to 
he usurpation of the Magi, so that the government again came 
nto the hands of the Medes, until the Persians recovered their 
jourage, and threw off the yoke. 


LECTURE XIII. 


In is somewhat difficult to restore the real Persian name of 
Cambyses and to trace its etymology, while, on the other hand, 
it is certain that the name Cyrus contains the Persian word for 
“ sun,” which the Hebrews call Coresh, and for which the modern 
Persian word is Churshid. Olymp. 62, 2 is mentioned as the 
year in which Cyrus died, and the third year of Olymp. 62 is 
regarded as the first year of the reign of Cambyses ; for it must 
always bé observed, that in the Eastern dynasties the year in 
which a king ascends the throne is not taken into account, but is 
added to the reign of his predecessor, and the first year of a king 
is always the one at the beginning of which he is in possession 
of the throne. This mode of reckoning, according to the years 
of a king’s reign, is the ancient style throughout the East, and 
vas as universal a method of marking the date of an event, as 
it was among the Greeks and Romans to indicate it by the name 
of the archon or the consuls. The same custom remained even 
under the Macedonian dynasty ; and it was not till a very late 
period that it became customary to employ a continucus era, 
and this was done in the West at an earlier time than in the 
East. Among the Asiatic nations we have no trace of an 
era previous to that of Nabonassar and the Seleucidae; that of 
Nabonassar is probably the only one that was used from an early 
period, although it is not impossible that it, too, may have been 
fixed at a later time by Babylonian astronomers, for the purpose 
of having a basis for their calculations. Subsequently, the era 
of the Seleucidae became so prevalent in all Asia, that even now 
it is employed by the Eastern Christians. It hecame established 
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very early, and was adopted under the Parthians and the Sas- 
sanidae—at least by their subjects. The earliest mention of the 
era of the Seleucidae having been employed occurs in. the first 
book of Maccabees, the composition of which belongs to about. 
the year B.c. 180, or the period between the years 620 and 625 
after the building of Rome. Accordingly, what I have said of 
the year of the succession must be observed throughout the whole 
of chronology ; but the beginning of the new year makes a dif. 
ference in different countries; in Persia it must be ascertained 
whether a prince ascends the throne before the 20th of March; 
in Egypt the beginning of a new year at first varied, but after- 
wards it was fixed to be on the 29th of August. 

We have no tradition as to the manner in which the first 
years of Cambyses’ reign were spent. From the account of 
Herodotus, we might believe that he undertook his expedition 
into Egypt immediately after his accession; but this is irrecon- 
cileable with chronological statement from Egyptian sources 
(Manetho), which place the conquest of Egypt in Olymp. 63, 8; 
they show that the first years of his reign must have passed 
away without any such undertaking. The occasion of his ex- 
pedition against Egypt has been the subject of poetry among 
both Persians and Egyptians, and each have explained it ina 
different way; but the true explanation is simple and obvious; 
he felt strong enough to undertake the conquest of Egypt. If 
we value the advantages of the time in which we live, in regard 
to nations and countries, one of them certainly is this—that 
such an attack without provocation would, in Europe, be revolt- 
ing, nay, even a matter of impossibility; in Asia, as in India, 
on the contrary, rulers, when they had the power, never scrupled 
to attack others without any cause ; and it is scarcely possible 
to enumerate three Asiatic princes, to whom the power of con- 
quering has not been a sufficient ground for attacking their 
neighbours. What the Persians and Egyptians have related 
concerning the occasion of the war, therefore, are mere fictions. 
He who lectures on any subject feels the necessity, if he is con- 
scientious, of bringing it vividly before the minds of his hearers; 
hence general reflections are sometimes useful, especially if they 
are confirmed by facts or examples. We have here another 
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example of the manner in which conquered nations endeavour 
to console themselves for their subjugation by a foreign enemy, 
by placing the conqueror in a personal relation to themselves ; 
for the Egyptians maintained that a daughter of Apries, the 
lawful descendant of Psammis, had been married to Cyrus, and 
that,consequently, Cambyses was her son, and heir of the 
kingdom of Egypt. Whether this was altogether a fiction, or 
whether there was some historical ground for it, it is impossible 
to say. The Persians, also, had a fable of this Egyptian prin- — 
cess, for they related that Cyrus demanded the daughter of 
Amasis, and that the latter sent him the daughter of the deposed 
Apries, pretending that she was his own; for. he knew that the 
Persians would not treat an Egyptian woman as a legitimate 
wife, but only as a concubine. One account says, that he sent her 
to Cyrus, and another that he sent her to Cambyses ; but both 
agree in stating that she provoked the anger of Cambyses against 
Egypt. According to the one story, Cambyses was the son of a 
Persian woman, and the Egyptian was preferred to her by Cyrus; 
the other, which represents the daughter of Apries as the wife 
of -Cambyses, states that she went to Cambyses and disclosed to 
him how deceitfully the Egyptians had acted towards him, and 
that she was the daughter of Apries. This, it is said, roused 
the anger of Cambyses against Egypt. In short, we here have 
a variety of phases of the same story, all of which are probably 
mere fictions.! i 

Before we relate the expedition of Cambyses into Egypt, and 
explain the conquest of that country, we must go back to the 
time when we found the Pharaoh Necho in conflict with Babylon, 
when Necho, after having defeated King Josiah near Megiddo 
and taken Jerusualem, was himself routed at Carchemish by 
Nebucadnezar, and found it advisable to confine himself to 
Egypt. 

The government of Necho appears, in Herodotus, as powerful 
and enterprising. He built a fleet in the Mediterranean and 
in the Arabian gulf, and this building of à fleet is connected with 


1 The two following paragraphs are transferred to this place from the 
end of Lecture XII.—En. 
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an undertaking, respecting the historical truth of which there 
can be no doubt. I allude to the fact, that he attempted to 
connect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean by a canal between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. This great work he commenced, but 
did not carry it out. There are proofs that Necho turned his 
attention to various objects; this is also clear from his attempt 
to circumnavigate Africa by means of the Phoenicians. I 
readily admit the objections to the accomplishment of such a 
scheme ; and-the account of it which has come down to us, has 
something very improbable in it; but this much is certain be- 
yond a doubt, that the plan was undertaken; and whether it 
succeeded or not, it serves to prove that Necho endeavoured to 
procure for Egypt a great navy and an extensive commerce. 
His undertakings were made on a grand scale. No man in or 
out of Egypt at that time conceived that Africa extended so far 
south ; there can be no doubt that the Carthaginians were ac- 
quainted with the coast of Guinea, and knew that it extended 
eastward, and as, on the opposite side, Zanguebar runs in a 
south-western direction, nothing was more natural than to infer 
that Africa had no greater breadth than from the Mediterranean 
to Guinea. In asimilar manner, after the discovery of America, 
it was firmly believed that its circumnavigation must be possible 
within the tropics, and that it did not extend so far towards the 
south-pole. 

The conqnests of Nebucadnezar belong to the last years of 
the reign of Necho, and still more to the reign of his successor, 
Psammis? (B. c. 602—596), Psammis was succeeded by Apries 
(8. c. 595), the last descendant of Psammetichus, and the last 
heir of the political views which had been established by his 
government and were so suitable to it, though by no means 
favourably viewed by his people, and especially by the military 
caste. 


2 “The P in Psammis, Psammetichus, ete., is the Egyptian article; so 
likewise in Pharaoh==Pi-Uré, the king, of which a foreign pronunciation 
has made Pharaoh.” (In two MSS. we here find these words added, 
“ nnder whom Nineveh was destroyed.” What this means, I am unable 
to say. The destruction of Jerusalem cannot be meant, for chronological 
reasons.—Ep.) 
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Apries reigned for a period of twenty-five years with great 
power and splendor. He was the first of the Egyptian kings 
that undertook an expedition against the Greek colony of Cy- 
rene, which was flourishing and wealthy enough to provoke the 
ruler of Egypt, and yet not strong enough to deter him from his 
undertaking. But as the Cynenaeans were supported by the 
Libyans who had formerly been under the dominion of Egypt, 
and bore an old grudge against their former masters, Cyrene 
and the other Greeks defended themselves successfully; and 
the army of Apries revolted. The army consisted of the mili- 
tary caste, and the rebellion was.the consequence of the ill-feel- 
ing subsisting between the family of Psammetichus and that 
caste.. They deposed Apries, and raised Amasis, a man of 
humble origin, to the throne. It is evident from this, that for 
some time a state of confusion had prevailed similar to that in 
India, when the Mahrattas rose; for the Mahrattas, who formed 
a distinct people, and had come from the mountains of the Dec- 
can, belonged to the third caste; but when they established an 
empire, they ruled over the first and second castes. Afterwards 
the Brahmins, by their skill and prudence, succeeded in gaining 
the upper-hand and recovering the supreme power. In Egypt, 
we see the same occurrence and changes as among the Indians, 
the other great nation that is divided into castes. “ The higher 
castes which have long been in the possession of power, sink, 
and those who have the spirit and boldness obtain power.” Had 
the warriors in their rebellion raised one of their own body to 
the throne, it would have been the result of the exasperation of 
the caste against the ruler who had offended them; but it would 
still have been in accordance with the ancient spirit of castes. 
The idea of caste, however, had been completely shaken, and 
the priests alone had to some extent preserved their ancient pre- 
eminence, as in fact they did even in the reign of the Ptolemies. 
But all the others were practically on a footing of equality, and 
the precedence of the military caste was, in fact, no longer 
acknowledged by the nation; matters had gone so far, that a 
man of an inferior caste was raised to the throne. Amasis was 
popular, and a man of a cheerful temperament, so that the 
soldiers were attached to him; he seems to have been an en- 
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terprising prince; and to have been suited to the circumstances 
of the time. 

On receiving the news of the insurrection of his army, which 
marched back to Egypt, Apries called to arms his Ionians and 
Carians (the îztizovpo), and all those Egyptians who were willing 
to serve under him as volunteers. The strangers stood to the 
native soldiers in the same relations as the mercenaries to the 
old Mahrattas during the time of the last Mahratta princes. 
These princes might easily have raised an army of 80,000 men, 
but they kept their own people in subjection by means of a small 
band of European mercenaries, English half-castes born in India, 
and Afghano-Mohammedan soldiers. This mode of tactics often 
occurs in the ancient times of Eastern despotism; and it whs for 
this reason that subsequently the Greeks were very welcome to 
the Persians. The kings, in general, trusted foreign soldiers 
much more than their own subjects; as the thought of expelling 
them from their throne could not so readily occur to the former. 
Amasis now marched against Apries, but did not act like Jehu, 
but honestly sent back the man whom Apries had deputed to 
him, and informed him that he was coming with his army. 
Apries went to meet him, and a pitched battle was fought, in 
which the foreigners were cut to pieces and almost annihilated. 

The government of Amasis, although the foreigners remained 
in the country, seems to have been much more national. The 
intercourse with Greece was opened and continued, and the king 
still kept an army of strangers; yet in all essential points he 
seems to have taken his stand upon the Egyptian institutions 
and opinions more than his predecessors. 

Apries was now taken prisoner, and having been a good na- 
tured man, he was at first treated by Amasis, who took up his 
residence at Sais, with humanity and mildness; but the leaders 
in the rebellion fearing lest the intimacy between their former 
and their present master might lead to their own punishment, 
insisted upon the death of Apries. Amasis was obliged to give 
him up; his enemies murdered him, and then, according to à 
genuine Oriental custom, honoured him with a magnificent royal 
burial by the side of his ancestors. 

Of all the monuments of Sais, not a trace is now extant. 
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That the houses of the city have disappeared, cannot be won- 
dered at, since most of them were made of reeds and clay. 
When in the East a town is abandoned, the houses of which con- 
sist for the most part of unburnt bricks, they crumble away in 
a short time, and leave no trace, except in Nubia and Babylonia, 
where the houses, in order to preserve them, were covered with 
a coat of asphalt, and were thus secured against the influence 
of moisture. For it is well known that nothing excludes moist- 
ure so effectually as asphalt; and bricks covered with it become 
stronger and stronger, and are as durable as if-they had: been 
burnt. Sais has indeed entirely disappeared, but when Egypt 
shall one day be governed by Europeans, and systematic re- 
searches are made, a few things may yet be found.’ The com- 
plete disappearance of Sais may be accounted for by the fact, 
that ina change of government in the East, the newly rising 
capitals always swallowed up the old ones, which were situated 
in the vicinity: the buildings were taken down, and new ones 
were constructed out of the old materials. Thus Ctesiphon 
swallowed up Babylon, and Ctesiphon in its turn was swallowed 
up by Bagdad; and in this manner, I believe, Alexandria was 
the ruin of Sais, for all its buildings were demolished, and the 
stones and all moveable materials were carried to Alexandria. 
In this manner it is not impossible that the great obelisks, which 
were carried from Alexandria to Rome, may at first have stood 
at Thebes, and afterwards at Sais; just as there existed at Sais 
very curious chapels constructed out of one stone, which had 
been conveyed thither with the most enormous labour and ex- 
ertion, and then been set up there. DE 

Apries is the Pharaoh whom the prophet Jeremiah (xliv. 80) 
calls Pharaoh-Hophra, and who in the Septuagint is called 
Ovagpns, Which must be pronounced Waphris, for the Septuagint 
must be read according to the modern Greek pronunciation, and 
the accent cught to be attended to. This belongs to the nature 
of the Alex drine dialect, upon which the Septuagint is entirely 
based, and which has essentially the modern Greek pronuncia- 
tion. The case of the classical writers is different. It must 
however be observed, that the last chapters of Jeremiah are not 


priuted in the order in which they were originally written; and 
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there can be no doubt that chapters have also been added at 
the end of other Books of the Old Testament, in order to give 
them a suitable conclusion; such chapters originally stood by 
themselves and unconnected with any others, and by appending 
them to other books, they received a fixed place. Such addi- 
tions occur at the end of the Proverbs, of the Books of Judges, 
of Isaiah, and others. It is not difficult to perceive the addi- 
tion, for in chapter xliv. Jeremiah is speaking of our Pharaoh ; 
he says, that the Jews who had gone to Egypt, ought to return 
to Palestine, for that the Lord would deliver up Pharaoh-Hophra 
into the hands of his enemies—and then he goes on to speak of 
Necho and Nebucadnezar. There is accordingly no connection 
between these chapters ; the latter ones have been appended at 
a later time, otherwise Hophra would have been put before 
Necho. In explaining such things, we must not overlook the 
rabbinical tradition about the revisal of the Scriptures by the 
Great Synagogue. It is quite certain that there is some founda- 
tion for it, and Eichhorn has treated it much too lightly ; it is a 
very ancient tradition, and has a very significant meaning.— 
The enemy of Hophra alluded to by Jeremiah is Amasis, and 
not the king of Babylon, as Grotius correctly observes. Gro- 
tius’ commentary on the Scriptures is one of those works that 
may be called patterns and masterpieces; and deserves to be 
recommended to every scholar as much as the works of Scaliger 
and Lambinus. 

Amasis reigned upwards of forty years (from 2. c. 570), and 
his reign was great and brilliant: he subdued Cyprus, raised a 
fleet, and was in active intercourse with the Greeks. But how 
far, and under what circumstances, he completed the conquest 
of Cyprus, is altogether unknown, the fact being only cursorily 
noticed by Herodotus. This age, says the historian, was a time 
of the greatest prosperity for Egypt; this must be understood 
as applying only to the last period of decay under Psammetichus 
and his successors; for the Egypt of that time, when compared 
with the empire of Thebes, was as small or even smaller than 


3 «Tn Malta there are traces of its having once been conquered by the 
Egyptians; and this cannot have taken place at any other time than in 
the reign of Amasis.”—1826. 
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the Persia of Shah Abbas, compared with that of Cyrus and 
Darius; or stood toit in a similar relation as the empire of Chosru 
Nushirwan stood to that of Darius Hystaspis. ‘‘But by the side 
of Egypt, there was rising a more vigorous and formidable em- 
pire, and it was lucky for Amasis that he died before the outbreak 
of the war." He was succeeded by his son, Psammenitus (B. 0. 
526), on whom Cambyses waged war. 

The expedition of Cambyses was facilitated by the faithless- 
ness of Phanes of Halicarnassus, a runaway Greek mercenary, 
who being offended by the Egyptian king, deserted to the Per- 
sians, and gave them advice as to the point where they should 
enter Egypt. The Persians were accompanied by a fleet, for 
Phoenician ships were now at their disposal, and all the mari- 
time towns of the southern coast of Asia Minor; a great portion 
of the Ionians, etc., were obliged to furnish ships; and the Egypt- 
ian fleet, which may not have been large under Amasis, or may 
afterwards have fallen into decay, was not able to offer any 
resistance. The land army marched through the desert, which, 
in the neighbourhood of the coast, is not very dangerous, if those 
who pass through it are well provided with water. Bonaparte 
also passed through that desert on his march to Syria, and the 
great host of Kapudan Pashah, whom Kleber defeated near 
Heliopolis, had passed through the Egyptian desert with large 
trains. But the Egyptians offered resistance near Pelusium, 
the frontier town, where a decisive battle was fought, in which 
the Egyptian auxiliaries were entirely cut to pieces. There can 
be no doubt that the superiority of the Persian cavalry decided 
the day, for that of the Egyptians was poor and insignificant, 
in consequence, as is generally believed, of the numerous canals 
by which the country was intersected; but Egypt is altogether 
a country unsuited to the breeding of horses. The horses of 


1 “The march of Cambyses through the desert, throws some light upon 
the ethnology of the time. There is mention of an Arab king in the coun- 
try, which, according to the Jewish geography, is called the coast of the 
Philistines. These Arabs can be no other than the Edomites, who had 
spread over the Jewish mountaing as far as Hebron. Even St. Jerome 
states, that they spoke Arabic; the dialect of 


i the Canaanites was quite 
different from theirs,”—1826, 
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the desert are excellent, but the soil of Egypt Proper is too soft 
and marshy for horses; their hoofs are spoiled in it. 

After the victory of Pelusium, the Persians advanced towards 
Memphis. ‘There the great obstinacy of the Egyptian character 
became manifest; they were a headstrong, persevering, and fa- 
natic people. Of this we have a sad example in ecclesiastical 
history in the Eutychian controversy, in the deplorable conduct 
of the Egyptian monks, the majority of whom had adopted the 
monophysite heresy; their fury, obstinacy, and cruelty, were of 
a terrific nature. The character of the Egyptians has something 
very peculiar, especially afterwards in the time of the Ptolemies, 
when it displayed itself in a very striking manner. Its most 
prominent features are cruelty, anger, obstinacy, and a sullen 
contempt of death. It was perhaps different in the brilliant 
ages of their true greatness; but these belong to a period pre- 
ceding historical times, and whenever and wherever we really 
know the Egyptians, they show something extremely unamiable, 
nay, hateful. Their fury in the tumult under the Ptolemies, de- 
scribed by Polybius, is quite in accordance with their character. 
Their national conceit, moreover, was most repulsive. The 
Persians had sent a mighty Mitylenaean trireme to Memphis to 
call upon that city to capitulate; but the Egyptians, in their de- 
spair, and without any hope of maintaining themselves, seized it 
and tore the envoy to pieces. At last, they succumbed: famine 
compelled them to surrender; and the inhabitants-of Memphis 
were treated by Cambyses with fearful cruelty. This may have 
been according to the character of Cambyses; but there already 
existed between the Persians and Egyptians a thorough hatred, 
a national antipathy, which always showed itself; and which 
arose from the great difference between their religions. That of 
the Persians consisting in the worship of light and fire, made 
them thoroughly despise the Egyptian worship of animals, as 
the hawk and ibis, and led them to detest the worshippers. How- 
ever much the Egyptians may have symbolised their worship, 
and however symbolical it may have been originally, it certainly 
was then the coarsest and most vulgar African fetish-worship. 
The Egyptians, on the other hand, regarded many customs and 
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actions of the Persians as impieties. When a Persian strnck a 
cat that was troublesome to him, the Egyptian seeing it, flew 
at him in a passion and slew fine In the same manner, they 
afterwards, under the dominion of Rome, murdered Roman 
soldiers, although they trembled before them; they ‘did not rest 
until they had put to death a soldier, who, in their opinion, had 
committed a religious outrage. We hear of similar things among 
the Chinese: when a European has transgressed their laws, they 
are importunate until he is delivered up to them and put to death. 
A greater national antipathy could not exist; and it became 
still more formidable in its consequences by the repeated insur- 
rections of the Egyptians. 


LECTURE XIV. 


In their accounts of the conquest of Egypt, Ctesias and Hero- 
dotüs again differ so widely from each other, that the former 
calls King Psammenitus by the name of Amyrtaeus, which is 
decidedly wrong. According to the statement of the latter, 
Cambyses spent the remainder of his life in the conquered coun- 
try, occupied with designs of fresh ‘conquests; he was led on by 
circumstances, and he wished to carry hig arms into Africa as 
far as his father had carried them into Asia. But nature op- 
posed him. He might have marched westward against Carthage, 
or made an attempt to conquer Ethiopia in the south. The 
latter idea was then the less absurd, because the intercourse 
between Egypt and Ethiopia was very great and active; and 
architectural remains of that period are “everywhere to be met 
with. The valley was indeed too small to furnish,provisions for 
a.large army, but that defect might have been remedied, and 
Cambyses might have reached the. very heart. of Ethiopia.” 


1 


5 “It is an erroneous notion, that the Egyptians ate no beef at all; they 


abstained only from le flesh of cows, as the Rajpoots i in India do at this 
day. 3 


‘ 
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The account of the embassy which Cambyses sent to the king of 
the Macrobians, an Ethiopian people, must be regarded as a 
legend without any historical value; and the description of the 
Macobrians themselves is altogether fabulous. But, admitting 
thus much, we yet have no reason for supposing that the expe- 
dition of Cambyses against the Ethiopians is fabulous; we only 
must conceive it in a different direction from that which it is 
said to have taken. It must have proceeded from Syene in 
Upper Egypt, towards Natapa and Meroë, in the direction 
which must be taken to cut through the desert in order to avoid 
the necessity of following the long and circuitous reach of the 
Nile near Dongola. ‘‘ This is the same road which is still taken 
by the caravans.” We cannot wonder at the statement, that 
the army sent out by Cambyses, perished in that desert, which 
is infested by deadly blasts, and whirlwinds of sand, such as are 
hardly to be met with even in the Sahara; if it had followed 
the reach of the Nile, this would not have happened. Another of 
his proposed expeditions was directed against Carthage, but, as 
he could not carry it out without the aid of Phoenician ships, 
he did not succeed ; for the Phoenicians, with a rare determina- 
tion, refused him the use of their fleet, and as, being a maritime 
people, they were more independent, they could make good 
their refusal to fight against their own colony more easily than 
any other nation could have done. Their own prosperity seems 
to have been connected with Carthage, even if their natural 
feelings had not forbidden them to aid an enemy against their 
own colony. The whole of the lucrative commerce which was 
carried on between the West and Asia, was concentrated at 
Carthage; its course was from Cadiz to Carthage, and thence 
to the mother country, Phoenicia. All the tin came by way of 
Carthage; and the Tyrian lead, which is spoken of in the Oeco- 
nomics, falsely ascribed to Aristotle, was, in all probability, 
neither more nor less than tin; and it is clear that this import- 
ant commodity, which could not be obtained in Western Asia, 
was imported from Tyre. Whether the excellent tin, which is 
found in Eastern Asia, had already found its way into Phoenicia, 
is very doubtful. The commerce between Carthage and Greece 
was at all times unimportant, and between Carthage and Asia, 
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as well as between Asia and the European marts, there was no 
commerce except that carried on by the Phoenicians. Tyre 
was the channel through which Europe received its commodities 
from the East. The staples were from Phoenicia to Carthage, 
and thence again to the West of Europe. A war, therefore, in 
which Carthage might have been destroyed, would’ have injured, 
their own interest. Hence they refused to follow the king, and 
induced him to give up the undertaking. He also contemplated 
an expedition against the Cyrenaeans, but this was prevented 
by his death. » 

While in Egypt, Cambyses abandoned himself to habits of 
intoxication, and gave way to passion in à manner that deeply 
offended the feelings of the Egyptians, and rendered him no less 
odious to the Persians. Intoxication may be called an indige- 
nous vice among the Persians ; it continues the same down to the 
present day, notwithstanding their profession of the Mahomme- 
dan religion: no nation is more addicted to drinking, and this 
has been a reproach to them from early times. Cambyses is not 
the only one among the Persian kings that was given to this vice, 
and the various anecdotes in Herodotus, of the rage into which 
he was thrown by intoxication, are easily credible, and of such a 
nature that we may assert they have the stamp of truth upon them. 
These traits of the Persian character are extremely faithful, and 
are very interesting as affording an historical basis: the Persians 
of. that remote period appear in them exactly like their modern 
descendants. In spite of the government of foreign nations, in 
spite of all changes, and in spite of their mixture with other 
people, the characteristic features of the ancient Persians are 
still preserved among the fire-worshippers in Yezd and Kerman ; 
these latter have much harder features than the Mahommedan 
Persians. This fact is as striking as the great difference-which 
exists between the Christian Kopts and the Mahommedan 
Egyptians, although the latter must be the descendants of 
Egyptians who became converts to Mahemmedanism ; yet both 
can be distinguished at once as easily as the fire-worshippers in 
Persia from the Mahommedan Persians. This is a very remarka- 
ble circumstance, showing how national features are often modi- 
fied by canses quite different from mere external influences, such 
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as climate; and that not these alone influence the forma- 
tion of national character, but that religion and the mode 
of living likewise contribute their share. One of the peculiar 
features of the ancient Persians, is, a pliable servility and sub- 
missiveness: the Persian never was a free and proud man: and 
there is the greatest difference between the Persians and Arabs, 
and even between the Persians and the Kurds, though they are 
kindred nations. The Kurd is proud, straightforward, and does 
not submit to despotism, always longing for the freedom of the 
camp; the Persian, on the contrary, has indeed much talent 
and intelligence, but he is servile; and with all his gracefulness 
or elegance, he has no other idea than that of being either slave 
or shah. This servility of the Persians is strikingly exemplified 
in the history of Prexaspes and Cambyses, as given by Herodo- 
tus, where Cambyses,.while in the act of shooting the son of 
Prexaspes through the heart, asks him whether he is a drunkard, 
and Prexaspes answers, that God himself could not aim more 
correctly. This answer of a father standing by the corpse of 
his son, is peculiarly Persian; and every Persian of rank and : 
distinction would still return the same answer. With all this, 
the Persians are extremely cruel, as is evident from the punish- 
ments they devise, and from their refined modes of torture, as 
may be seen in the history of Artaxerxes; and such is their 
character at the present day. Thus they caused a condemned 
person to be buried in the earth up to his neck, and exposed him 
to death by starvation, and to the attacks of rapacious birds, 
which picked out his eyes. This occurs in the reign of Camby- 
ses, who ordered twelve of the noblest Persians to be buried up 
to their necks in the earth. Another peculiarly cruel punish- 
ment was ‘the planting of trees” as they called it, in which: 
the condemned person was buried alive with his head downwards; 
and this is still an ordinary mode of punishment among them. 
Thus Feth-Ali-Shah, or Abbas Mirza, led a distinguished Per- 
sian through his garden ; and having shown him everything with 
the appearance of the greatest kindness, he asked, whether any- 
thing was wanting. The courtier answered, that the garden was 
absolutely perfect; but the prince replied, that something was yet 
wanting, and that he must plant a tree. Astra-Chan (?), the 
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courtier, fell imploringly at his feet, and purchased his life only 
with the sacrifice of his treasures. So degenerate was the Hast 
even at that early period ; nowhere do we find greater moral de- 
pravity than that which runs through ancient history in all parts 
of the East. Hence the great admiration of the East'is alto- 
gether a strange thing; and it is folly to wish that India 
would shake of the joke of the English; for although their 
government is but indifferent, and although it commits sad 
blunders and causes much suffering, yet the country is governed 
with the best intentions, and the British government is for the In- 
dians really a heaven upon earth. The Eastern nations are 
thoroughly depraved and morally degraded; and this character 
belongs to them all, from the Mediterranean to Japan and China: 
if a change is to be produced, it can only be done by European 
discipline and government. They have in their degradation 
outlived themselves. ; 

Among other atrocities which Cambyses committed, when he 
was provoked to give vent to his passion and to shed blood, was 
that of ordering his own brother Smerdis to be put to death. 
The story is, that he was led to do this by a dream, and there 
is nothing improbable in this account. Here again we see an 
example of Oriental indifference, and of the readiness which 
knows no scruples when commanded by the sovereign; for the 
same Prexaspes who had been so complaisant to Cambyses, and 
who had been so grievously injured, now-at the king’s command 
murders the innocent prince. The account of Ctesias, on the 
other hand, that Smerdis was murdered at -the instigation of a 
Magian who greatly resembled him, is altogether incredible and 
false. It was to appear, it is said, that the Magian was put to 
death; but Smerdis was executed in his place; whereupon the 
Magian appeared in the attire of Smerdis, and was given out to 
be the prince. Such traits are characteristic, and enable us 
rightly to estimate Ctesias’ accounts of the earlier times. All 
that seems to be certain, is, that then, as has been often the 
case in the East, and also in the Middle Ages, a pretender arose, 
who, along with great boldness and address, possessed more or 
less resemblance to the murdered prince, and under his name 
came forward to claim the throne. While Cambyses was yet 
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staying in Egypt, he learned that a person calling himself Smer- 
dis had come forward at Ecbatana, and had taken possession of 
his throne and treasures; and that the Persians, tired of the 
tyranny of Cambyses, had recognised him as their king. This 
Smerdis was the brother of a Mede, whom Cambyses had left 
behind as the administrator of his empire, and had a strong 
resemblance to the real Smerdis. Supported by his brother, who 
at once paid homage to him, he put himself in possession of the 
treasures and of the empire. This pretender won for himself the 
favour of the whole country, and the hearts of all the people, 
because he immediately reduced the taxes, and ruled mildly and 
mercifully ; thus exhibiting a strong contrast to the intemperate 
rage of Cambyses. Cambyses now set out against him with the 
army, which was still faithful to him; and had he returned to 
Persia, a battle would have decided the issue; but his career 
was cut short before it came to that; Cambyses accidentally 
wounded himself with his own sword, and died in consequence; 
mortification having tuken place in the wound. As he left no 
children, the army, after his death, recognised the Pseudo- 
Smerdis, who was generally considered to be the brother of 
Cambyses; for the nation put no faith in the assertion of Cam- 
byses, that his brother, the real Smerdis, had died long since, 
because he had never made his fratricide publicly known. 
According to the account of Herodotus, we ought to believe, 
that the only change which took place, was, that a Magian ruled 
under the name of a Persian; that the Persians now, as before, 
continued to be the ruling body, though they were governed by 
a king who was a Median Magus; just as in a country where the 
king belongs to a foreign dynasty, while the government of the 
country is in the hands of the natives, as is at present the case 
in Sweden under Bernadotte. But the case must have been 
different in Persia; and there was, in all probability, a political 
revolution, not merely in the dynasty, but in the whole govern- 
ment; a revolution by which the supreme power passed from the 
hands of the Persians into those of the Medes, and to that class 
of the Medes called the Magi. Against this revolution the Per- 
sians rose. The account of the manner in which the deception 
of the Magian was discovered is very doubtful; and may be 
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safely classed among the popular traditions. The fact on which 
we may rely, is, that the Persians, led on by seven of their 
noblest countrymen, rose up in arms, overpowered the usurper, 
and murdered him in bis palace; and that in consequence of this, 
a general insurrection broke out against the Medes and Magi, 
of whom the Persians slew as many as they could find; and that 
then a festival was celebrated and instituted in commemoration 
of the event under the name of the Magophonia. As regards 
the seven noble Persians in this account, it is evident, that as 
long as the Persian monarchy existed, there were seven great 
families which were regarded as far superior to the rest; just as 
in the lex Baiuvariorum, for example, four families are men- 
tioned as being the great families. In the same mauner, there 
were in Persia seven families who enjoyed the privilege of 
greater freedom than any other portion of the nation. In later 
times, they are mentioned as the companions of the king, and 
as taking their meals at his table; they are regarded as the 
king’s equals, and they alone are not in servitude, but free, while 
all the other subjects are slaves of the king. Hence the men- 
tion of the seven families in the Persae of Aeschylus; and they 
are noticed also by later writers. The kings of Pontus, for 
example, traced their origin to one of these great families. I 
am convinced, that we have not here an insurrection or rebellion, 
as Herodotus states, in which seven noble Persians individually 
rose against the usurper, but that we are to understand the affair 
as a true national movement, and that the seveu families do not, 
as is stated in Herodotus, descend from those seven, but that the 
seven men are the representatives of the seven families. It 
must, moreover, be observed that even afterwards the seven 
grandees continue to be mentioned; but as according to the 
account of Herodotus, Darius was one of them—he was one of 
the. Achaemenidae—only six would have remained; so that the 
families cannot be the descendants of those seven individuals. 
There is a remarkable coincidence between the Magophonia, the 
massacre which the Persians instituted among the Magi, and the 
account in the Book of Esther, according to which the Jews 
received permission to take vengeance on their enemies. I am 
convinced that this book cannot be regarded as historical; and 
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I have not the least hesitation in stating it here publicly. Many 
entertain the same opinion. Even the early fathers have tor- 
mented themselves with it; and St. Jerome, as he himself clearly 
intimates, was in the greatest perplexity through his desire to 
regard it as an historical document. At present no one looks 
upon the statements in the Book of Judith as historical, and 
neither Origen nor St. Jerome did so: the same is the case with 
Esther; it is nothing more than a poem on those occurrences. 
But that coincidence in the account of the vengeance of the 
Jews with the Magophonia, is surprising; they are outbursts. of 
national hatred. 

The story of Darius’ groom, Oebares, by whose cunning Darius 
gained the advantage among the seven who were then the 
masters of the Persian empire, and was raised to the throne, is 
well known. Cunning thus decided that which ought to have 
been left to chance. 

We now come to the reign of Darius, whose first year falls 
in Olymp. 64, 4 (B.c. 521). His reign is not less important 
in the history of Persia than that of Cyrus himself; its long 
duration (he reigned thirty-six years, that is, until: Olymp. 73; 
3) enabled him to carry out and complete his plans and designs. 
His reign saw the administration of the Persian empire carried 
to perfection: Cyrus had conquered, and Cambyses had added 
a conquered kingdom; but the whole was yet a confused and 
chaotic mass. Darius divided the empire according to a regular 
system, and with the utmost possible exactness, and regulated 
it as one state, so far as, according to the circumstances of 
Eastern despotism, it was possible to give a definite form to the 
country. “The Persians called Cyrus a father, Cambyses à 
master, and Darius a tradesman; and Herodotus states that 
they did so because Darius had made everything attainable 
with money, and because in everything he had an eye to money. 
But he cannot have been an ordinary man; for by his institu- 
tions Persia was enabled to maintain herself in a flourishing; 
though, it is true, always dissolute, condition for a period of 
nearly two hundred years.”, He also extended the empire in 
all directions; and the glory of haying conquered the border 
countries. of India, as far as the frontiers of Western India, 
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belongs to him. Western India, the valley of the Indus and the 
Punjaub, are altogether separated. from the rest of India by a 
remarkable natural boundary line—the great desert, extending 
between the Indus and the rivers that flow into the Gangos; it 
begins in Kerman and extends into India, being interrupted 
only by the Indus, whose fertile valley is but narrow. This 
desert, therefore; separates the western part, the India of the 
Indus, from the eastern part, or India of the Ganges. ‘The 
India of the Indus was conquered by Darius, so that thé whole 
river, from its source to its mouth, could be traversed by Persian 
ships. - “ Amongst his many undertakings, he sent an exploring 
expedition down. the river; Cashmir, also, was discovered by 
him.” In like manner, he made the Arabs tributary ; he did 
not, however, according to the Roman fashion, change Arabia 
into a province ; but that country remained quite independent. 
Thus he extended his empire in the East and in the South; in 
the West, Cyrene and Barca, that is, the country as far as the 
frontiers of Carthage, beeame tributary to him; in the Hast of 
Europe, Thrace, and Macedonia, as well as the islands near the 
Asiatic coast as far as the Cyclades, became ‘tributary; though 
the Cyclades may have been neglected, as very little notice 
seems to have-been taken of them. He, moreover, aimed, on 
the one hand, at subduing all the countries round the Euxine ; 
and, on, the other, at uniting Greece with his empire. These. 
undertakings of his, especially his attempt to subjugate Greece, 
which, like the other, proved unsuccessful, constitute the subse- 
quent history of his reign, and we shall speak of. them, here- 
after; at present we shall notice the reforms which Darius in- 
troduced in his own empire. 

He divided the whole empire into twenty satrapics. The 
Persians were the select and the free people, so long as they re- 
mained at home; there they governed themselves according to 
ancient institutions; but as soon as they went to the court, they 
were slaves like all the other subjects. Their country was ex- 
empt from taxes. In all the remaining parts of the empire, 
Darius introduced a uniform system of government and taxation. 
The government was peculiar, for in every province there were. 
two independent authorities, as we see most distinctly from the 
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very instructive books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which agree with 
our Greek authorities. In every province there was a military 
commander, whom the Greeks call the satrap, and besides, him 
there was a royal scribe, or clerk of accounts, who. levied the 
tributes and taxes, and was independent of the satrap; he only 
levied money, and had other sources of revenue for himself, con- 
sisting of a certain number of crown estates for the support of 
his court and his body-guard. The satrap was, at the same time, 
a higher kind of judge for the subjects of his province. These 
arrangements have a striking resemblance to those which the 
Europeans found in India in the empire of the Mongols; though 
in this case they do not appear to have proceeded from the 
Mongols, but to have been introduced by the earlier Mahomme- 
dan rulers, the Patans and Afghans. It was these latter, that 
had adopted the Persian institutions and transferred them to 
India. In the latter country, the satrapies were called subas, 
and the governor or satrap, who had a very extensive imperium, 
bore the title of subadâr.:: By the side of this subadâr, there 
was the divân or account-keeper, who levied the land-tax accord- 
ing to regular measurements, as well as the countless number of 
indirect taxes, and was well acquainted with the Eastern fiscal 
affairs. “The divân was not dependent upon he subadâr, but 
received his orders from the emperor; and the common practice 
was to fill the two offices with men who were strangers, pr even 
hostile to one another, in order that they might not form an 
understanding between themselves.” By this means; it was 
believed that the dependence of the provinces was secured; and 
something certainly was thus effected, but it was insufficient to 
keep a rebellious satrap in check. When a bold satrap or suba- 
dar wished to revolt, he secured the divân or endeavored to win 
him over to his side. When the English came to India, the 
East India Company caused the dignity of the divân to be 
transferred to itself; but it levied the taxes for itself and not 
for the Mogul, to whom it paid a pension. Thus we behold în 
the East the same institutions throughout many centuries. Do 


* “T do not mean to assert that this is the same word as satrap, though 
there is a resemblanee.” ; 
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rius may be regarded as the inventor of this system; for the 
Baylonians, Assyrians, and Medes, appear to have everywhere 
had their vassal princes, but not satraps. 


LECTURE XV. 


As in the reign of Darius, Persia was at the height of its 
prosperity, power, and greatness, we may suppose, that the divi- 
sion of the empire into twenty satrapies is justly ascribed to him, 
and does not belong to a later period. But whether the list of 
these satrapies strictly comprises all the nations, and whether 
some were not added which were really in a relation of depend- 
ence, though they were not included in the complex of the Per- 
sian empire properly so called, is a question which I cannot 
answer nor decide. Macedonia and Thrace, for example, after- 
wards appear as dependent countries; and though they did not 
form separate satrapies, yet they appear to have been under the 
control of Persian commanders. | 
"The amount of taxes of the Persian satrapies is stated by 
Herodotus in silver ; but whether we are thereby to understand 
that every province had to raise.a fixed amount of money; seems 
to me to be a very doubtful question; it is, however, not likely 
that this was the case. As regards the Ionians, it seems indeed 
certain, that they had to raise a fixed amount of money, as was 
the case in some Roman provinces; but in general, there is in 
Asia this peculiar mode of taxation, that a certain portion of 
the produce is paid, the sovereign being regarded as the owner 
of the soil; and this general tribute no doubt existed among the 
Persians also. But notwithstanding this, the scribe or levier of 
the taxes may have been ordered to deliver up a certain amount 
into the treasury, so that all he raised over and above the sum 
thus fixed, was his own perquisite. The numbers which are 
mentioned, are always the clear profit. Every. province was 
obliged to furnish a certain sum, and in addition to this to main- 
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tain a certain number of soldiers; if this army cost more than 
the sum allotted for its maintenance, or if the produce was other- 
wise insufficient, the subjects were compelled to raise the sum 
required. The same was the case when a province of the Turk- 
ish empire was lost: for example, when a part of Moldavia was 
given up, the remaining pertion had to pay the same sum which 
had before been paid by the whole; for it could not possibly be 
expected that the sultan should suffer the loss! 

The Persian system of administration, on the whole, left the 
internal condition of the conquered countries unchanged; only 
that every province received its despot, who arbitrarily inter- 
fered in every thing in his own province, like 4 Turkish pasha, 
and acted there precisely as his sovereign did throughout the 
empire. But in detail the Persians left every thing as much as 
possible in its former condition; thus every city in Phoenicia 
and Ionia retained its old constitution, and in the former even 
the ancient native princes continued to reign. The Greek mari- 
time towns remained completely Greek, but it was the policy of 
the Persians to set up a répasvos in each of them; an aspirant to 
that position being either supported in his pretensions, or the 
satrap raised a man toit. “These tyrants were often men of 
great abilities; but the misfortune was that they were usurpers: 
the really detestable tyrants belong to a later time, and were 
generally leaders of mercenaries. In the Book of Ezra, we see 
that the people in western Asia also governed themselves almost 
independently. The subjects were allowed to do what they 
pleased, if they did but pay their tribute, and obey the com- 
mands from above. The separate provinces often even made 
war upon one another.’’! 

Herodotus gives no account of the wars in which Darius sub- 
dued the Arabs and Indians; but we may place full confidence 
in his statement that both nations were tributary to the king of 
Persia. As to-the Arabs, however, the obligation to pay tribute 
was not extended to all the Arab tribes; for those in the desert 
assuredly paid no tax on their camels, since they were quite be- 


1 This paragraph has heen transferred to this place from a subsequent 
part of this Lecture, where it preceded the paragraph beginning « Among 
the wars of Darius,” ete., p. 139.—En. 
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yond the reach of the Persian collectors of taxes. All the 
Arabs were not, properly speaking, comprised in a satrapy, but 
as Herodotus relates, brought tribute from time to time, consist- 
ing of gold, and more especially of frankincense. This mention 
of frankincense points to the remotest parts of Arabia, Yemen 
and Hadramout, the southernmost parts of that country, and 
proves that they ae were subject to Persia. It also shows, how 
firmly the power of Persia must have been established in other 
quarters. In what manner the Persians acquired the dominion 
over those countries, is indeed a mystery, just as much as the 
way in which Chosru Nushirwan came to Yemen and subdued 
the Homerites. It is, however, probable that that part of Ara- 
bia was conquered by a fleet from the Persian gulf; Oman may 
have been a Persian satrapy. 

But the mention of the Indians in es and the whole 
manner of which he speaks of them, is still more mysterious. 
The Indians, in his opinion, are savages, and all that he relates 
concerning their manners, characterises them as such; he de- 
scribes them as being black; calling them expressly black like 
the Ethiopians. In the more ancient times, where two classes 
of Ethiopians (Aidiones roi dux0d Sedarézas, in Homer) are men- 
tioned, near the rising and near the setting sun, there can be 
no question, that the Ethiopians near the rising sun are the 
Indians. We must not overlook thé remarkable circumstance 
that the Indians are a mixed nation; not only are the southern 
Indians quite a different race from those in the north, their lan- 
guage having nothing in common with the Persian (?), and them- 
selves being, wherever the Telinga language is spoken, really a 
black people,—but even the northern Indians are mixed; they 
are very different in colour, cultivation and dialects. Their 
language, in its various dialects, has a strong admixture of San- 
scrit. It has lost its grammar, and is mixed with foreign words 
of the most different kinds. This much we may say with cer- 
tainty, that the Indians described by Herodotus do not bear any 
resemblance to the modern Indians; but there were originally in 
India two black races. On the coast we meet with an almost 
black population, who speak the language of the Telingas; and 
the mountains in the interior.are inhabited by savages, the so- 
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called “hill people,” who extend all over India, in the mount 
ains between Bengal, Bahar and Orissa; in the north of Benga 
as far as the frontiers of Thibet, as well as in the hills of th 
Deccan; in short, they are found scattered everywhere. Th 
language of this people has not the remotest resemblance to th 
Sanscrit, and is very meagre. This is a real negro race, ni 
doubt akin to the great black race which inhabits New Holland 
New Guinea, New Zealand, the interior of the islands of Borneo 
Sumatra, Celebes, Luzon and the other Islands of that Archi 
pelago, the Andamans and Nicobars, and is called Papuas, or in 
Spanish Negrillos. Those belonging to this race are the origi 
nal inhabitants of India. They seem to speak several languages 
much has been said about them in the Asiatic Researches; bu 
it is to be regretted, that as yet, many points in the history ant 
geography of India have been treated so feebly and unsatisfac 
torily, and this ethnographical question also is still very con 
fused. It is surprising that the English have not done more ir 
this respect; but the rulers have had but little concern abow 
geography and ethnology. A friend of mine now deceased, wh 
had the management of the taxes in Bengal, is the only on 
until now, who has written on the subject. It is not yet twelve 
years since the geology of India was as little known as its inha 
bitants. We have only isolated fragments from otherwise excel 
lent observers; what is most wanting in English books of travels 

is, the desire to produce a whole; for in all matters of detail they 
"are keen observers, and report conscientiously. 

When, therefore, we read in Herodotus of the black Indian: 
and of their savage manners, we must beware of imagining tha 
he is in error, and of falling back upon our knowledge, that the 
Indians were about the most ancient really civilised people 1 
the world. This opinion concerning the antiquity of India 
civilisation, which has sprung up especially within the last forty 
years, is indeed, spreading farther and gaining stability. | 
cannot decide upon it, and cannot say what it is founded upon 
but from the assurance of a very competent Englishman, I be 
lieve that people will soon come to the conviction, as some highl} 
competent persons have already done, that all the alleged know 
ledge of the Indians does not by any means belong to the cen 
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turies of Moses and Sesostris, to which it has been assigned, but 
shat the greater part of their literature belongs to the middle 
iges; that for the most part it is borrowed from the Greek, 
through the medium of Arabic translations; and that even their 
poetry, in comparison with that of the Greeks, is of very recent 
date, and probably belongs to the first centuries of the Christian 
era; while what is commonly ascribed to these centuries probably 
belongs to the middle ages, or was, perhaps, written even as late 
as a few centuries ago. The truth of all this will one day be found 
out. If, however, people will suppose that the Indians did not ac- 
quire their civilisation and division into castes till after the time 
of Herodotus, this must have happened during the period between 
Herodotus and the Seleucid kings; for it cannot be denied, that 
in the time of the Seleucidae, Megasthenes, when sent as am- 
bassador to Sandracottus, found among the Indians, the division 
into castes, and a priestly caste which claimed for itself a supe- 
rior knowledge. I cannot venture to pronounce this opinion as 
a positive conclusion; but it is founded upon the judgment of 
experienced and competent men. _ 

Certain it is, that, if Darius ruled over the whole territory 
of the Indus, and Persian India was separated from the eastern 
part by the gold-containing desert, that part of India, the magni- 
ficent valley of the Indus, was no longer a part of Persia at the 
time when it was invaded by Alexander; for the whole of India 
as far as the mountains of the Afghan frontiers was then governed 
by. native princes. During the intervening period, accordingly, 
great changes had taken place in those districts, and the Persian 
empire had become narrower in the eastern parts as well as in 
those of the west; in like manner, we find, during Alexander's 
expedition, no trace of thé Arabs being in any connection with 
the Persian empire. i 

Among the wars of Darius in the interior, the ei e pal of 
the Medes is mentioned only cursorily in a few lines. The 
Medes, after the insurrection, evidently attempted to assert 
their independence, and at least to shake off the Persian yoke,- 
but they were conquered by Darius. The conquest of Babylon, 
on the other hand, is related more minutely by Herodotus; for 
the city, no doubt, in consequence of the general commotion, 
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had thrown off the yoke. Darius subdued it after a long war 
which the Babylonians carried on with the energy of despair, ac 
that they put to death all those who were unable to bear arms, 
partly in order that they might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy, partly that the remaining people might not suffer from 
want of provisions. Such a general massacre is not strictly 
historical (?), but certainly has some foundation. Darius took 
the city, it is said, by the self-sacrificing treachery of Zopyrus, 
who, in order to serve him, mutilated his face, went to the Baby- 
lonians as a deserter, gained their confidence, and betrayed them; 
an act of the greatest baseness and infamy, but very character- 
istic of éastern manners and sentiments. 

These wars by which the previous state of things was restored, 
are of no great importance to us now, as they belong to a time 
removed from us by more than 2500 years; but the wars which 
led Darius to Europe, are particularly important and memorable; 
partly because we belong to Europe and regard ourselves as the 
opposite of Asia, and partly because it was through them that 
Persia came first in contact with Greece. They also form for 
us the transition to the history of Greece. Darius seems to 
have advanced at random without any definite object, and 
wherever in his empire he found a people still unsubdued, he 
found sufficient reason for attacking and subduing it like the rest. 
When, therefore, the countries of Asia Minor and all those 
between the Euxine and Aegean, had submitted to his sway; 
the Thracians on the opposite shore were still in the enjoyment 
of perfect independence. His object accordingly was, and to 
him it seemed quite necessary, to subdue them also, and thus to 
change the Euxine into a lake in the interior of Persia. There 
can be no doubt that the Persians were attracted also by the 
wealth resulting from the commerce with the Scythians; and 
we here see, however strange it may sound, how commerce 
with a Mongol people had been a source of wealth. That com- 
merce was extremely important, not only on account of the gold 
which came from those quarters in great abundance, but also on 
account of the corn trade which provided Greece with grain from 
the Black Sea, the Dniepr, and the Crimea, so that the Black 
Sea was the indispensable condition of that trade. To this 
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we must add the immense imports of zaprzo or dried fish, and 
no doubt also of caviare, the pressed spawn of the tunny fish— 
botargo®—which formed a chief article of food among the Greeks, 
especially as a condiment to their bread. The modern Greeks 
at least use it in this way, particularly at Athens, and such was 
assuredly the case also in ancient times, for these things are not 
recent inventions, but very ancient customs. Pickled tunny fish 
were likewise imported from the Bosporus, the Black Sea, 
Sinope and Pontus, and like anchovies and salted fish of every 
kind, they were among the chief articles of food. Furs, which 
in the middle ages were so important an article, are not so dis- 
tinctly mentioned, as far as I know; and the country does not 
appear then to have exported them; but gold, corn arid salted 
fish, were the principal articles of export. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, carried to the Scythians. on the Black Sea, wine, 
oil, linen, and a number of other commodities, for example, tin, 
which they no doubt received from the Phoenicians, and other 
metals, which were wanting there. All Scythia and the Crimea 
are extremely poor in minerals, which they obtained for the 
most part from Byzantium, the Greek cities on the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, and on the southern coast of the Euxine. Thus com- 
merce in those countries was very-active, but according to the 
idea of commercial balance, perhaps not always advantageous to 
the Greeks; as in later times Athens was obliged to pay ready 
money for many articles. On the coast there existed a great 
many flourishing towns and factories of the Greeks, which had 
been planted not long before, it is said after the fall of Nineveh, 
by the Greek colonies in Asia Minor. This extension of the 
Greeks, shows how little oppressive the government of the 
Lydians was: Miletus alone founded innumerable colonies. 
Thucydides says of the Thracians, that, if they formed one 
united empire, they would be one of the most powerful nations, and 
would be irresistible in war. This statement was unintelligible 


2 2 The note gives a Greek word Boveapyos. The word (botargo, bottarica, 
boutargue); though probably derived from the Greek, seems to occur only 
in the languages derived from the Latin; the modérn Greek is adyorapexor. 
—En. 


® This should probably be Herodotus (v. 3); comp. Thucyd. ii. 97.—Ep. 
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even to Gattcrer, the first who, after Herodotus and Thucydides 
wrote profoundly on the Thracian nation;* it is a valuable and 
solid dissertation, and is one of the first that appeared after the 
deplorable condition in which ancient chorography had until then 
existed, that is previously to the time of Voss, who was the first 
that placed geography on its right footing, and was in reality 
the first to direct attention to the necessity of such treatises. 
Even now I know of few treatises which are so perfectly suc- 
cessful as those of Gatterer. The country of the Thracians, 
however, was more extensive than he believes, for he makes the 
Ister the boundary line, which is not correct. It cannot be dis- 
puted that the Getae, who are mentioned by Herodotus only in 
Bulgaria, south of the Danube, lived even at that early period 
north of the Danube, in Dacia and especially in Transilvania 
and Upper Hungary. But in the northern countries the Scy- 
thians then ruled over the plains, even beyond the Aluta, and 
in Lesser Wallachia; and as thus the connection between the 
Northern and the Southern Thracians was interrupted, the 
former were not perceived by Herodotus. There is no douht 
that the Dacians were Getae, and that the Getae were Thracians; 
the Triballians, who inhabited Slavonia, Lower Hungary, and 
perhaps extended still further, were likewise Thracians. Thus 
the Thracians extended not only from the Aegean to the Ister, 
and from the Bosporus to the Strymon, but, before the Gallic 
immigration, in the interior as far as Croatia; so that Servia, 
Bosnia, and Slavonia, belonged to them ; and in the north of the 
Danube, the whole extent of country which was afterwards called 
Dacia, was occupied by Thracians. But at the time when Hero- 
dotus wrote, the Scythians had spread themselves as conquerors 
over the whole territory of the Ukraine, had been distributed 
over Moldavia and Wallachia, and ruled over those countries 
even beyond the boundaries of Lesser Wallachia. But how 
much farther may not the Thracians have extended over the north- 
western countries, before the time when the Illyrians penetrated 
into those countries from the North, and drove the Liburnian 
race from its seats! I have no doubt that they did extend 


4 In the Transactions of the Royal Society of Güttingen. 
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much farther, but the limits cannot be determined, for these things 
lie beyond the reach of history. There are later traces of the 
fact, that the Thracians extended much farther south into Greece, 
that they occupied the country as far as Pieria and the foot of 
Olympus; on this question our authorities admit of no doubt. 
The Thracians cannot have been in these latter districts at a 
very early time. The Thracian Orpheus belongs to Pieria, and 
the Thracians, of whom he was one, were Pierian Thracians, 
and not the inhabitants of the limited country afterwards called 
Thrace. Other express and unequivocal statements, which 
adinit of no misunderstanding, make the Thracians extend as far 
as Boeotia, Phocis, and Epirus, and Tereus is a Thracian name. 
Although the stories of Tereus and Procne cannot be regarded 
as historical, yet the name of Tereus is significant. Teres, 
which is the same name, occurs among the Thracians at a later 
time, consequently, we have in that story a Thracian who dwelt 
at Daulis in Phocis. In Peloponnesus, there is no mention of 
Thracians, but they did extend as far as the frontiers of Attica. 
It is possible that Thracian tribes may have been pushed so far 
south by inundations. In Pierian Thrace, about Olympus, 
Homer fixes the boundary line between the Hellenic world and 
the nation of the Achaeans (Danai), on the one hand, and the 
world of the Teucrians, on the other ; and the Tdi ns belong 
to the Teucrian system, not as if d had been of the same 
stock, but they belong to the political system of the Teucrians. 
The three peninsulas (one of which is mount Athos), which 
stretch forth into the sea between the mouth of the Axins and 
Strymon, were occupied by Thracians mixed with other people. 
There the Macedonians also extended themselves. The Pierians 
separating Macedonia from Thessaly were Thracians. But the 
Thracians were not confined to Europe ; they also occur in Asia: 
the Thyni and Bithyni between the Propontis and the river 
Sangarius, were, and continued to be true Thracians, though 
afterwards they adopted the Greek language and became Hel- 
lenised. It is said, moreover, that the Phrygians were a Thra- 
cian people, who ipod into. Asia; but this statement I do 
not consider trustworthy. If it were so, it would be the more 
remarkable, because Herodotus regards the Phrygians and 
Armenians as belonging to the same race, and as kindred na- 
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tions; from which we should have to infer, that there was a 
connection between the Thracians and Armenians. But this 
question is obscure, and I am not able to solve it. 

At the time when Darius carried his conquests into Europe, 
and when the Thracians were compelled to submit to him, they 
were divided into a number of tribes, and remained so for a 
considerable time. Most of them were rude barbarians, being 
accustomed to tattoo themselves, given to drinking and many 
other barbarous habits; for example, they used to scalp their 
slain enemies, like the savages of North America, and preserve 
their skulls. Everything among them has a savage and warlike 
character; and the opinion of the ancient poets, both Romans 
and Greeks, which Horace also adopts, in saying, that “ Even 
savage Thrace wished for a cessation of the wars,’? is, on the 
whole, founded on historical truth. If they had formed a united 
empire, they would have become powerful, and would have 
conquered and ravaged Greece; but, fortunately for the safety 
of Greece, they were broken up into many states, and were 
very much isolated, especially in the south. It was not until 
later times that the kingdom of the Odrysians was formed there; 
but even when they were united as one empire, all its tribes 
were too uncivilised to give it a form, by which they might have 
concentrated their powers oh one point ; and, happily for Greece, 
they had then fallen into a barbarous indolence, from which they 
could not extricate themselves. The Getae on both sides of the 
Danube, north of mount Haemus or Aemus (for the aspirate is 
doubtful, though the Greek Aiuos seems to be more correct), were a 
greater nation ; but their unity was perhaps rather national than 
political ; in the time of Herodotus they did not form a political 


5 This statement, that the Thracians scalped their enemies and pre- 
served their skulls, may possibly have arisen from a momentary confusion 
of the Thracians with the Scythians. In 1826, Niebuhr did not describe 
the Thracians as so savage, for he said “They were at the same stage of 
Civilisation as our ancestors in the middle ages, when there existed no 
towns, or when these had no influence upon the country.” The custom 
of tattooing is mentioned by Herodotus, v. 6; and Athenaeus, xii. p. 524, 
D.—Ep. 


5 Horat. Carm. ii. 16, 
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state. They had acquired a reputation through their celebrated 
prophet Zamolxis, whose well-developed doctrine. of the im- 
mortality and the migration of souls, was afterwards adopted by 
them. The character of the Getae in general was distinguished 
for its tendency towards a spiritual and religious life; and 
mysterious doctrines found great favour among them. This 
tendency, which we do not find among the southern Thracians, 
constitutes the chief difference between them and the Getae. 


LECTURE XVL 


THe ethnography of the Thracians is very obscure, and not 
much has yet been done to distinguish the Thracian tribes ac- 
cording to their places of abode in classical antiquity. And it 
may he questioned, whether more can be done; for the Greek 
period, indeed, much more may be accomplished than has yet 
been done; but afterwards the tribes diverge too much. As a 
proof of the distracted state of the Thracians, and of the weak- 
ness of the separate tribes, J may mention the settlement of 
Greek colonies on all the coasts of Thrace, so that proceeding 
from the Thermaean gulf, from the Macedonian. peninsula and 
Thessalonica to the Bosporus, and from the Bosporus to the 
mouths of the Ister, all the more important ports were occupied 
by Greek colonies. In founding these establishments, the 
Greeks must either have met with no obstacles, or they must 
have been able to overcome them. 

The Getae were the most numerous among the Thracian 
tribes; and the Dacians, who afterwards acted such a prominent 
part, were a section of them. They are mentioned by the 
Gréeks under the name of Aaÿo, whence the name of the slave 
Davus in the later Attic comedy. Though separated by the 
Ister into two parts, they were in point of nationality and 
customs essentially the same; and the Dacians and Getae on the 
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left of the Danube, were only tribes of one and the same nation. 
We know the names of a great many of the tribes south of 
Mount Haemus, such as the Diodolians (?), Doloncians, Apsin- 
thians, Crobyzians, Crusaeans, Edonians, Odrysians, ete.; and 
respecting some of them, accounts have come down tous. The 
Odrysians, about the Upper Haemus, in the neighbourhood of 
Adrianople, were the most numerous among them, and soon after 
the expeditions of Darius and Xerxes gained the supremacy 
over the other Thracian tribes, the Dians, Odomantians and 
Edonians, and even the Greek cities were obliged to purchase of 
them their peace and safety by an annual tribute. This Odry- 
sian empire was the root of the subsequent Thracian kingdom, 
which continued until the time of Philip of Macedonia; it then 
perished, but revived again, as I shall show hereafter. 

The Thracians were not the object of the expedition of Darius, 
but he only took them by the way, and obtained the submission 
of all the nations along his road, as far as Mount Haemus and 
the Ister. His road across that mountain was in its eastern- 
most part, either by Shumla or the Kamtshik, and is the same 
which recently the Russian army took under Diebitsch. It 'is 
remarkable to find that the difficulties of Mount Haemus were 
unknown in antiquity, and that it was by no means considered 
such an impassable mountain as it has been described in modern 
times; and the Thracians were not protected by it against 
invasions of the northern nations. The Byzantine emperors 
also never relied on it as a bulwark against invasions from the 
north nor could they rely upon it: no one acquainted with 
history believes in the difficulties of crossing Mount Haemus.’ 

Darius had collected an army from all the countries of his 
empire, and his fleet from all the subject Greek cities on the 
coasts of Asia Minor, from the islands and from the Phoenicians; 
he had also ordered Egyptian vessels, fully equipped, to appear 
at the entrance of the Euxine. In drawing your attention to 


1 Comp. Niebuhr, Klein. Schrift., vol. i. p. 376, foll.—Ep. 


2 This agrees with the observations which were made by C. Niebubr 
( Reisebeschreibung, vol. iii. p. 170), who crossed the mountain by the Do 
bral pass.— Ep. 
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Herodotus’ account of the expedition of Darius, I must again 
remind you of the immense differences between the perfect and 
incomparable ethnography and chorography which he furnishes, 
and the accounts of the events, which he gives, as he had heard 
them, with the most childlike credulity. His object was to 
record what he had learned; but he does not answer for the 
truth of his narratives. “However, the passage of Darius in the 
neighbourhood of Byzantium is historical; so also is, no doubt, 
the statement that he crossed the Bosporus by means of a 
bridge constructed of ships, or, as Herodotus has it, by means 
of rafts, planned and constructed by Mandrocles of Samos. 
Rafts, however, can scarcely be thought of here; and the proba- 
bility is, that a bridge was constructed of ships, just as was 
done afterwards, when Xerxes crossed the Hellespont. At any 
rate, the construction of a bridge over the Bosporus, con- 
sidering the powerful current, is a work which does honour to 
the engineer; and he well deserved the distinctions and rewards 
with which Darius signified to him his gratitude and satisfaction. 

Darius himself marched with his army through Thrace, as far 
as Mount Haemus, without meeting with any resistance; but 
when he reached the other side, he was opposed by the Getae; 
it was, however, in vain, for he conquered them, and proceeded 
towards the Ister. We may assume that Darius made his bridge 
on the Danube, in the neighbourhood of Galacz, unquestionably 
below the point at which the Pruth empties itself into the 
Danube; this is clear from the nature of the localities, other- 
wise he would have been obliged to make another bridge on the 
Pruth. To construct a bridge over the Danube, is itself an 
undertaking of great difficulty, on account of the low banks of 
the river, which to a great distance from the bed are so marshy, 
that the communication can be kept up only by embankments 
and wooden causeways through the marshes. Such is the case 
everywhere, except in the district where Trajan built his bridge; 
the difficulties begin at Tshernetz, near Nicopolis, and continue 
down to the mouth of the river. The part where a bridge may 
be most easily made, is near Tuldsha, not far from Galacz. 
Darius had sent the Ionians before him to construct the bridge 
of boats, and he left them behind to guard it. He is said to 
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have at first entertained the foolish design of leaving the bridge 
unguarded, and taking his whole army with him. _ If he intended 
to return by the same road, such a plan would have been quite 
absurd; but he probably intended to return to Persia, by march- 
ing round the Palus Maeotis past the Caucasus, and by way of 
Derbend. Herodotus does not notice this intention; but if we 
assume it, as we may fairly do, and if we bring the cireum- 
stances vividly before our mind’s eye, the command to break 
down the bridge ceases to be unreasonable. But after all, the 
plan was based upon the certain supposition of his being 
victorious, and this was highly irrational. Herodotus, no doubt, 
only neglected to state this, for it was assuredly clear. to him. 

Herodotus has furnished us with a description of the Scy- 
thians, the excellence of which cannot be surpassed, and which 
is of a kind that enables us clearly to see the people just as they 
were; and unless we allow ourselves to be misled by prejudices, 
it is impossible to mistake their race and tribe.* His descrip- 
tion perfectly agrees with the account given by Hippocrates, in 
his work De aëre, aquis et locis, and which is no less excellent 
than that of Herodotus. It is perfectly incomprehensible to me, 
and shows great recklessness, that notwithstanding these ‘two 
descriptions, some modern writers have imagined, that the Scy- 
thians of whom Herodotus speaks, were in reality no distinct 
nation, but that by this name he meant to describe only the 
nomadic inhabitants of the steppes of the Ukraine. It is indeed 
true, that later writers, and even Pliny and Mela, were greatly 
puzzled by the name Scythians, and designated by it all the 
inhabitants of the Ukraine ; and afterwards it was extended 
even still farther. The writers of the third century apply the 
name Scythians to the German tribes inhabiting those countries: 
thus the Goths, Heruli, and others, are, in the elegant language 
of the time, called Scythians; and Dei pris calls his history of 
the invasions of the Goths Sxwguxd. At a still later time, the 
name is constantly transferred from one race to another. As 
in Dexippus and aise the Goths are called Scythians, 80 


5 Compare with what here es Niebuhr’s Klein. Schrift., vol. i. p. 
352, foll. 
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we find the same name applied to people of the most different 
races, as to the Huns, the Sarmatian nations, Bulgarians, Avars, 
Chazars, etc., and whenever a new race appears in those parts, 
it is at once called Scythian. Lastly, the Byzantine writers of 
the fourteenth century apply the name to the Mongols and Tar- 
tars, and thus, without any merit of their own, they ‘accident- 
ally hit upon what is and was originally Scythian. Thus it is 
certain, that from the days of Pliny down to the fourteenth 
century, the name Scythians.was altogether vague and inde- 
finite. But what sort of logic is that, which, seeing that m 
times when distinct notions were lost, the abuse became current 
of calling all nations inhabiting those countries Scythians, infers 
that in ancient times also the name Scythian must be under- 
stood to be applied indefinitely to a number of tribes of differ- 
ent races, without regard to their origin? It is only necessary 
attentively to read the incomparable descriptions of Herodotus 
and Hippocrates, in order to see that they were quite a, distinct 
people. If anywhere it is obvious that a definite people is 
spoken of, it is in those two descriptions of the Scythians. The 
folly and confusion has been completed by historians who are 
so arbitrary in the etymological explanation of names of nations, 
that some of them have considered the name Seythians to be 
German, and have found in it the word Sehiitzen (shooters), be- 
cause they are always mentioned as armed with bows (‘nnoroksear). 
Such authors confidently discover a nation’s whole history in its 
name. Thus a friend of mine, a man of genuis, who had but a 
superficial knowledge of history, was convinced that Goths and 
Scythians are one and the same word, just like ypapew and scri- 
bere, because the s, especially before ¢ and gutturals, is only a 
change in sound, that does not alter the meaning. This latter 
remark is in itself correct enough; but the passion for etymolo- 
‘gising becomes a real disease.‘ 


4 “Tt is much more tempting to compare the name Scythians with 
Tshudi, a name by which the Fins are called by their neighbours. Theophi- 
lus Siegfried Bayer (Comment. Acad. Petropol. i.) has brought forward the 
hypothesis that this is the name of the Scythians. The Fins have indeed 
migrated from the south to the north; but there exists no connection be- 
tween the Finnic and Scythian languages.”—1826. 
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The Scythians according to Herodotus, were a Mongol 
people; and the description of Hippocrates confirms this still 
more strongly. The latter says that they were a fat and fleshy 
people, in whom the articulation and organization of muscles 
and bones were but very imperfectly seen. This is the very 
feature which is so striking in Mongol nations: their face and 
skull are round, and the cut of their eyes is very singular; but 
what characterizes them still more strongly is, that their muscles 
and joints cannot be discerned, and disappear on the surface; 
their skin is thick and fat, and it covers and disguises the forms 
of muscles and bones. If we compare the nations of southern 
Europe with those of the north, we perceive a great and 
striking difference between them; in the southern nations, the 
Italians and Greeks, and in an almost higher degree in the 
real Asiatics and the inhabitants of Barbary, the muscles of 
the arms, and legs, for example, are very strikingly marked. 
This is not the case with the Egyptians, and this circumstance 
has had the greatest influence upon their sculpture. The other 
southern nations which I mentioned before, have their muscles 
developed and expressed to such an extraordinary degree, that 
this circumstance alone renders it clear to me, how the ancient 
sculptors and artists could produce their works without the 
study of anatomy; for the artist could see the whole of anatomy 
so far as he needed it, in the living body; he did not require 
the anatomy of the dead body, but was enabled in the living 
body to observe the play of the muscles; and the delicate’ skin 
so beautifully extended over them does not ‘conceal them. The 
great difference between ancient and modern statues does not 
consist so much in the faces (though here too it shows itself, 
since the moderns take the matter more easily, and make their 
faces of a more general character, and with less individuality), 
asin the play of the muscles. If any one wishes to see the 
difference in a very striking way, he must examine ancient and 
modern statues together by torch-light. Such a study affords 
great pleasure and enjoyment: the ancient statues then seem 
living, and an endless variety of living muscles appear on the 
surface; modern statues do not possess this transparency, they 
are smooth, and there is no life in them; they seem dead, even 
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when they are the productions of great masters. The bas-reliefs 
of Thorwaldsen may be placed by the side of those of ancient 
sculptors, but not so his statues. Among the Egyptians, we do 
not find this richness, this development and animation of the 
muscles, notwithstanding their great strength; hence those 
things are wanting also in the Egyptian statues; though this 
must have arisen in some measure also from the material which 
they used for statues, having adopted the unfortunate custom 
of using extremely hard stone. 

The Germanic and Sarmatian nations are surpassed in mus- 
cular development by the southern people, just as much as they 
themselves surpass the Mongols, who are plainly discernible in 
the description of Herodotus. À further proof of the Mongol 
origin of the Scythians may be seen in their manners and cus- 
toms; they had, for example, vapour baths, by means of which 
they intoxicated themselves ; strewing narcotic herbs on burning 
stones, while they themselves were shut up in narrow spaces 
(this custom also prevailed among the Kamskadales so long as 
they existed as a nation); * also their filthy habits, their drunken- 
ness, and their tents made of felt.” Such features show the 
racein an unmistakable manner. Like the Kalmucks, they spent 
their whole life on horseback: they had no villages, and wandered 
from place to place, only with this difference, that the ruling tribe 
did not cultivate the fields, while the subject tribes carried on a 
little agriculture ; for a certain amount of agriculture was not in- 
compatible with their wandering life, as they carried their tents 
with them on waggons. Such is still the life of the Bedouines 
in Morocco, those splendid districts which unfortunately they 
possess, and which are admirably suited for agriculture. There 
they wander from place to place, cultivate the soil, plant and 
sow, and when they have exhausted one district, they abandon 
it, proceed to another, and returning to it after afew years, 
they again find the soil quite fresh. The. western Scythians 
were agriculturists, but there is no trace of their having lived in 
villages. They spent nearly the whole day on their horses, and 
were a people of a truly Siberian indolence, acquiring all they 
wanted by means of the sword. Some of the Greek cities of the 
coast were tributary to them. In the vast territory which they 
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occupied, the Scythians had everything they wanted ; and the 
extensive commerce which was carried on through their country 
also afforded them great advantages, and thus they were rich 
notwithstanding the greatest possible laziness. They dwelt with 
their wives and children in carts covered with tents, with which 
they wandered from place to place. ‘Such tent-waggons are 
now indeed no longer in use, and it cannot surprise us to find 
such customs abandoned; they are changed with the changing 
times ; but their previous existence is nevertheless certain. The 
deseription of the plaustra and vagae domus, strange as it may 
appear, is perfectly correct.’ 

In the time of Herodotus, the Scythians extended Fes sway 
from the Danube, the country of Lesser Wallachia, to the river 
Tanais. The greatest difficulties in his description consist in the 
fact, that he had formed quite an erroneous conception of the 
course of the rivers: the Danube, for example, where it passes 
through Scythia, he conceives to flow from north to south, where- 
as in truth it flows in the south of Wallachia from the south-west 
almost directly towards the north-east. He thus imagines that 
it flows quite opposite to the Nile; but as the latter river, ac- 
cording to his notion, first flows from west to east, and afterwards 
from south to north, so he conceives the Ister to flow first from west 
to east, and afterwards under the same meridian as the Nile, 
from north to south. All the rest depends upon this first mistake. 
While in reality the southern frontier of Scythia whichis formed 
by the Ister, has the appearance of the section of a circle, he 
conceives it as the side of a square, and what in truth is the chord 
of a circle, he imagines to be another side of the square; and he 
conceived it too short almost in the proportion of two to five. 
The Borysthenes, according to him, flows in the middle between 
the Ister and Tanais. His description of the Scythian country 
comprises only that part of the West which he knew, extending 
but a little way beyond the ancient Olbia, scarcely to the east 
of the Borysthenes. He himself had visited the country. about 
that city and the Modern Odessa; and this district about the 
Bog is the only one which he knew east of the Ister. The 


5 Horat. Carm. iii. 24, 
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country further west is not touched upon by him; and we can 
only apply to it, what he says of the district about Olbia. Now 
as he here commits the blunder of making the Ister flow from 
north to south, so he conceives the Donez which flows from the 
east and empties itself into the Don, as coming from the Dniepr; 
and as it must flow in some direction, he makes it empty itself 
into the Palus Maeotis.* This error passed for a long time un- 
observed, and has produced the greatest confusion. Some have 
gone so far in their explanations and conjectures as to believe, 
that in the time of Herodotus some river must have flowed into 
the Maeotis, which in the course of time had disappeared, either 
by being dried up, or by some other circumstance. The choro- 
graphy of those countries, not being classical, has most unfortu- 
nately fallen into the hands of people who knew very little of 
classical antiquity and classical literature. Thus some places 
which were obviously situated on the Bosporus and on the 
Dniepr, have been sought in the Crimea, as people were unwilling 
to admit that the Bosporanian kingdom extended as far as the 
Dniepr. 

According to Herodotus, the Scythians were divided into three 
parts: the royal Scythians, dwelling about the Tanais—the 
nomadic—and the agricultural. The nomads dwelt between the 
royal and the agricultural Scythians, and the latter along both 
sides of the Dniepr. The country on the Bog, beyond Olbia, 
was occupied by a mixed people, half Greek and half Scythian, 
and beyond them lived agricultural Scythians. But the nations 
west of the Dniepr, in Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, are 
not mentioned: by Herodotus; and the question as to'whether 
these countries were inhabited by people that were subject to the 
Scythians, or whether the Scythians themselves occupied them 
also, cannot be answered from Herodotus, and we can have re- 
course only to conjectures. However this may be, it cannot be 
doubted, that agriculture was carried on there. But the real 


$ In his Klein. Schrift., i, p. 360, note 19; Niebuhr in opposition to 
Herodotus, i iv. 56, makes the Genrhos empty itself into the Palus Maeotis 
(probably according to the map of D’Anville), whereas in the Herodotean 
maps of the world (Klein. Schrift., vol: i.), he describes it as flowing into 
the Hypacyris, and as emptying itself with this river into the Euxine —Ep. 
VOL. I. 
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character of the Scythians, as it is describedin Herodotus, belongs 
more particularly to those extending from the Dniepr; it was 
the nomadic and royal Scythians that he had more immediately 
in view in his description.” 


LECTURE XVII. 


Tue Scythians were, in their own language called Seoloti. 
Here we have another example of the utterly futile and per- 
verse tendency to make use of the names of nations for histo- 
rical investigations. The same friend of mine who considered 
the Scythians to be the Goths, and tried to prove his opinion by, 
the circumstance, that authors of the third and fourth centuries 
called the Goths Seythians, was also of opinion that the Scoloti 
and the Celts werc one and the same people, for that Goths and 
Celts were identical. But the Celtic language differs as much 
from the Gothic as the latter does from the Slavonian. 

There existed very different traditions respecting the origin 
of the Scythians; but that which was current among the people 
themselves, unquestionably deserves the preference. This tradi- 
tion does not aim at describing the settlement of the Scythians, 
and their sojourn in the countries which they occupied; of 
these points it takes no notice. Herodotus here follows his own 
peculiar notion, which we cannot admit at all, that the human 
race was created at different times; and that, of the different 
races of men, some arose at an earlier and others at a later 
period. We must not lose sight of this notion in reading Hero- 
dotus; and when he describes the origin of the Scythians as the 
most recent of all nations, this is only one of the results of his 


7 “Herodotus derived his information from Olbia; and the Greeks of 
that district had no knowledge whatever of the western Scythians; but 
they did know the northern ones, because they brought down corn to them, 
and the eastern ones, because the caravans went as far as Permia. He 
only describes the rivers of western Scythia, all of which he knew as far 
as the Aluta, the Agathyrsi, and the Dacian mountains.”—1826. 
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peculiar view; but when he says, that they had not yet existed 
one thousand years, this date depends upon his chronology of 
Heracles. The Scythian tradition concerning the origin of the 
people, does not touch upon the question whether they had their 
origin in the territory of the Ukraine, which was occupied by 
the Tartar tribes, or in the high lands of Asia. The Greek 
tradition fabulously connects their origin with the Heracleae. I 
do not believe that the human race was created at different 
periods: I consider this view irrational, and pay no regard to it. 
Suffice it for us to listen to the tradition of the nations on the 
Pontus, which states, that formerly the Scythians occupied the 
country north of the Araxes, and that’being pushed forward by 
the Massagetae, they migrated into the Ukraine: that there 
they met another nomadic people called Cimmerians or Treres; 
unless the Cimmerians and Treres are different nations, for 
Strabo distinguishes the invasions of the Cimmerians and those 
of the Treres. Such is the ancient tradition, which deserves 
every consideration, and perfectly agrees with all the subsequent 
phenomena, which the successive development of later history 
presents to us down to the thirteenth and fourteenth century. 
One nomadic nation immigrates from the eastern regions of 
Asia, and, meeting with other nomadic tribes already settled in 
a country, it expels them from: those districts which nature 
seems to have specially destined for a nomadic life. The ex- 
pelled tribes, in their turn, throw themselves upon the already 
occupied countries of the more civilized West. The former are 
the Scythians, and the latter the Cimmerians. In all these 
movements, we find the reverse of the tradition in Genesis, 
where Cain, or the agricultural people, throw themselves upon 
Abel, or the shepherd tribe ; for, in the other traditions, it is 
the shepherd, or nomadic tribes, that come upon the agricultural 
ones. 

From the statements of ancient authors, there can be no 
doubt, that the Cimmerians were just such another nomadic 
people, living in their waggons and in tents like the Scythians.” 


* “This, however, is opposed to’the fact, that the Scythians showed 
Cimmerian castles. Itis not known to what race the Cimmerians belong- 
ed; it is possible that the Taurians in the Crimea were remnants of them 
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It might, indeed, be said, that Callimachus, in speaking of the 
auofae of the Cimmerians, which stood without the horses in the 
plains of the Caystrus, took the fact from the Scythians and 
transferred it to the Cimmerians ; but I myself am convinced, 
that he had in view.a distinct statement and an ancient tradi- 
tion, and that he did not transfer it from the Scythians to the 
Cimmerians. The immigration of the Scythians into those 
countries belongs to a period preceding that of the Greek 
settlements on the coasts of the Euxine, which were founded 
during the later times of the Lydian and Median kings. This 
migration of the Cimmerians, when pressed by the Scythians, 
is alluded to in various traditions. On the Dniestr, the tombs 
of the Cimmerian kings were shown in the time of Herodotus ; 
and there was a story, that those kings, forsaken by their 
people, who had not the courage to resist the Scythians, had 
refused to survive the conquest of their country. This tale, 
indeed, is a mere fable; but we may believe, on the authority 
of those Cimmerian tombs, that a decisive battle was fought on 
the Dniestr, and that the Cimmerians were routed, and com- 
pelled by the Scythians to abandon their steppes. Tumuli are 
still found in the Ukraine ; and it is not impossible, that some 
may have been preserved from those remote ages, and that, if 
they were opened, many interesting objects might be found. 
"The Scythians had a peculiar tradition respecting themselves, 
from which, if interpreted, it is clear that their nation contained 
three ranks or gradations. There were, itis said, three brothers, 
from one of whom the kings were descended. ‘This one had the 
gift bestowed on him of being able to touch and appropriate to 
himself the presents or talismans, which in ancient times had 
fallen from heaven, and which consisted of a golden plough, a 
golden quiver, and a golden sword.? If we consider’ this story 


who had maintained themselves in the hills. There is no ground whatever 
for connecting them with the Cimbri; the Cimmerians assuredly did not 
live in the west, and Homer, in assigning to them the extreme west, must 
have imagined that they dwelt all around Europe.”—1826. 


2 This is apparently a lapsus memoriae; comp. Herod. iv. 5. In 1826, 
Niebuhr compared the worship of the sword of Ares (Herod. iv. 62) with 
other Mongol customs, and so also in his Klein. Schrift., vol. i. p. 862.—En. 
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closely, I think it contains more than lies on the surface. The 
fact that only one could touch these golden implements and carry 
them home, and that this one founded the dynasty of the Scythian 
nation, suggests that the sovereignty was connected with such 
badges as these. From the circumstance that among these talis- 
mans a plough also occurs, I infer, and that without fear of fall- 
ing into the mistake of applying allegory to history, that the 
Scythians, like many other nations, were divided into three tribes, 
which were distinguished from one another by their mode of life; 
in fact, in Herodotus’ account we find these three nations, the 
Scythian agriculturists, the nomads, and the royal Scythians. 
The golden plough is the emblem of the agriculturists; the quiver 
indicates the nomads; and the sword is the symbol of the royal 
or ruling Scythians. Among all the Mongol nations, the sword 
is the talisman and symbol of the kingly dignity, or of the ruling 
family and tribe of the nation. The same symbol occurs in the 
history of Attila and Jenghis Khan. Thus we read in Jornan- 
des, that Attila obtained the sovereignty through the circum- 
stance that the sword of the god of war was brought to him; this 
sword had been discovered in his time by a peasant stumbling 
upon it in ploughing his field. Such notions are common among 
the Mongols; and I may mention as a strange coincidence, that 
the same story occurs in the history of Jenghis Khan ; for the 
Arabsha (?) relates, that he was called to rule over all the Mon- 
gols, because a peasant while ploughing had found the sword of 
the god of war. | 

The easternmost of the three tribes into which the Scythians 
were divided was the horde of the Paralates* (the golden horde 
of later. times), the horde of the royal Scythians, who occupied 
the western districts of the Cossacks of the Don, and the eastern 
part of Nogai. The nomadic Scythians lived next to them in 
the country of Nogai, towards the Dniepr, a country which is 
adapted only to the nomadic life, for the soil is throughout im- 
pregnated with salt, and is therefore good for nothing except for 
growing grass and breeding cattle. Agriculture may indeed be 


2 This name is merely conjectural; in two Manuscripts we read the 
horde of “ Solotora.”’—Ep. 
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forced upon the soil; butit requires great care, and there is still 
the permanent disadvantage, that trees cannot grow; because, 
below the thin crust of soil, a layer of sandstone containing iron 
extends heneath the surface for many miles, so that when the 
roots come in contact with it, they decay, and the trees die away. 
Any one wishing to rear trees must break through the sand- 
stone; but the winds in that country are so vehement, that the 
trees become crooked and crippled. On both sides of the Dniepr, 
and further still, as far as, and even beyond, the Bog, the country 
is excellent for growing corn ; and there the agricultural tribe 
of the Scythians carried on its occupations. But this was not 
the only corn-growing country; the real country from which 
grain was imported into Greece, was the Polish Ukraine. The 
great roads for exporting grain, were, as they still are, down the 
Dniestr and the Bog, from Podolia and the Polish Ukraine to 
Olbia, and thenceto Greece. Another country from which Greece 
was supplied with corn, was the Crimea and the districts about 
the Bosporus. The soil of the Crimea is excellent for growing 
corn. Thus much may suffice for the topographical description 
of Scythia. 

Against these Scythians, Darius made war, probably not with. 
an army of 700,000 men as Herodotus says: its number must 
have been considerably smaller; but he no doubt commanded a 
large army. The Ionians and other Greeks, who had joined 
him with their ships, were left behind on the Danube, where 
their ships had for the most part been employed in forming the 
bridge. He left them, it is said, a thread, in which, according 
to the fashion of the Mexican Ques sixty knots were. made, 
and ordered them to untie one every day; saying, that if when 
they should be all untied, he had not returned, they were to take 
it as a proof that he had continued his march so far east, as to 
be unable to return by the same road; but not, as Herodotus 
relates, that they were to despair of his return. This story of 
the thread, and the order to untie one knot every day, may be 
historical ; and if so, it contained something symbolical, which 
had connection with ordinary life; hut it was not a measure 
dictated by necessity, for the art of writing was most extensively 
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diffused among the Asiatic nations, though not so among the 
Greeks.4 


A 
The expedition of Darius against the Scythians is a remark- 


able instance of the phenomenon, that at an age so near to the 


historical times, so many things which are impossible and incon- 
ceivable are related as facts by a man of the greatest intelligence 
and judgment. If you realize to yourself the account of Hero- 
dotus, it amonnts to this: the Scythians sent their wives and 
children into the remotest districts, divided their men capable of 
bearing arms into three hosts, one of which was destined to mis- 
guide the Persians, and the two others were to march sideways, 
so as to draw the Persians into the remotest countries. This was 
done; the hosts of the Scythians withdrew before the Persians, 
destroyed the wells, burnt the vegetation of their pastures, and 
enticed the advancing Persians further and farther into the 
country. In this manner the latter crossed the rivers Dniestr, 
Dniepr, and Don ; then the Scythians threw themselves upon the 


nations dwelling pound them, and the Persians followed them 


i 
| 


from the territory of Tuldja to ihe other side of the Don, through 
the whole country of the Ukraine. In ‘the neighbourhood of 


‘Saratow, the Scythians turned to the north, and the Persians 


marched in a circle, the Seythians constantly retreating from 
Tuldja by way of Saratow, Charcow, etc., into Upper Hungary, 
and the Persians constantly following them, until in the end the 
latter were in the ‘greatest distress and difficulty.. This course 
is perfectly impossible, and is one of those tales which we must 
at once reject as fabulous. The Persians are said to have 
amounted to 700,000; suppose that there were only 70,000 in 
the Ukraine: there was indeed some agriculture on the Dniepr, 
but beyond it there was scarcely any, and how insufficient must 
have been the agriculture of a people which had no fixed abodes! 
how insufficient must it have been for even the tenth part of such 


‘an army? How could 700,000 men on their march from the 
“Danube to the Dniepr find the means of subsistence? And still 


more, how could they do so afterwards, ‘in comntrigs where there 


4 This is the reading of one Manuscript; in thoes, the reading is un- 


Certain, and no certain conclusion can be come to. —Ep. 
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was no agriculture, where they had to march through vast step. 
pes, beginning a few days’ march from the Dniepr, and extending 
to the other side of the Don? How could the Persians exist there, 
and escape death by famine? When Herodotus relates, that 
they came from one people to another, this statement is probably 
based upon the geographical notion which he had formed of those 
countries. He conceives the Agathyrsi to have lived much nearer 
the Tanais than they actually did; for he imagined the Tanais 
and Ister to flow parallel to each other, and the Agathyrsi to 
live between them on the coast of the Ister; he then supposed 
the Scythians to return by a road parallel with the Ister: and 
arrive on its banks, before the Persians on their round-about way 
could reach it. Such an account was possible only in consequence 
of a totally erroneous notion of the geography of those countries, 
the causes of which I have already explained, and the author of 
which was Hecataeus (?) 

It is impossible to say how far Darius, in his useless expedi- 
tion, advanced into the country of the Scythians; but it is worthy 
of remark, that no less an authority than Strabo (vii. p. 806, b) 
says that Darius traversed the steppes of the Getae, between 
the Danube and Dniestr, without gaining any advantage. How 
was it possible for the Persians, without bridges, to cross such 
mighty rivers as the Dniestr, Dniepr, and Don? How could 
they have made bridges, and where did they obtain the means 
of making them? These are difficulties which Herodotus has 
overlooked. However beautiful and pleasing, therefore, his ac- 
count is of the manner in which the Scythians drew the Persians 
into difficulties and then ridiculed them, we cannot concede to it 
a place in history; it is not historical, but it is nevertheless very 
masterly, and I wish you may enjoy its charms when reading it 
in Herodotus. We may, however, take it to be an historical 
fact, that while Darius was far away from the river, a portion of 
the Scythians appeared at the bridge on the Danube, advising 
its guardians to break it down and destroy it, in order that Da- 
rius might perish with his whole army; that several among the 
Greeks were inclined to listen to this proposal, and that it would 
have been carried into effect, had not Histiaeus and the other 
Greek generals been tyrants whose rule over the Greeks was 
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supported by Persia, and who had acquired their throne and 
power through Persian influence. Those princes accordingly 
were certain, that if they yielded to the -proposal, they them- 
selves would, on their return home, be expelled by their fellow- 
citizens. We may, therefore, regard it as an historical fact, 
that the Greeks indeed loosened this bridge of ships but did not 
destroy it, and restored it when Darius arrived on the banks of 
the river. 

This unsuccessful expedition appears to have brought disgrace 
upon Darius, but no essential disadvantage. He returned into 
his country, and as his reign lasted thirty-six years, the inter- 
nal organization of his empire and the extension of its bounda- 
ries, seem, at least partly, to belong to thé period following the 
Scythian expedition. | 

The Scythians did not, by any means, follow up the advan- 
tages of their victory,-for they did not cross the Ister. Soon 
afterwards the Thracian kingdom of the Odrysians rose on the 
other side of the river, and was hostile to the Seythians, who 
could then effect nothing. At a later period, however, it would 
seem that the Scythians spread over the country between the 
Karassu and the Dobrusha, or the southern mouth of the 
Danube; and in the time of Philip, the Scythian king Ateas 
seems to have ruled over that country, but to have been repelled 
by Philip. When Alexander crossed the Danube, the Scythians 
were no longer masters there, and their star had gone down 
everywhere. 

Herodotus mentions the nations dwelling above the Scythians, 
from the Ister to the Tanais, from the Agathyrsi to the Sarma- 
tians. He describes them but partially, by accidental attributes 
and peculiarities; and it is impossible to discover to what races 
they belonged. The Agathyrsi, however, who undoubtedly oc- 
cupied Upper Hungary, may be assumed, with tolerable proba- 
bility, to have belonged to the race of the Getae; no argument, 
at least, can be adduced against this supposition. In the Polish 
Ukraine, Podolia and Brasslaw, we meet with the Neuri, who 
were, no doubt, a real and distinct people; but when, at a later 
time, they are mentioned by Scymnus of Chios,’ they no longer 


5 y. 803, ed. Meineke. 
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have any real existence. Then we find the man-eaters o 
Anthropophagi, the black-cloaks or Melanchlaenae, a nam: 
strongly reminding us of the names of Tartar nations, whic] 
gave such appellations to their. tribes, e.g., Karakalpacians o, 
Black-caps, Kisilbashians or Red-heads, and similar others 
Next to these come the Geloni, and lastly, in the East, thi 
Sarmatians. All these nations are to us no more than so many 
names; but it would be most preposterous if we were to doub: 
the statements of Herodotus, because his account of the marche: 
of the Scythians, and of the manner in which they threw them 
selves upon the successive tribes until they came to the Aga 
thyrsi, by whom they were repulsed, is not historically correct 
“This would be altogether wrong. We may consider the ethno 
graphy of Herodotus as entirely correct, for he obtained hi: 
information respecting those nations among the Greeks on the 
Euxine, who were well able to give it. Jt is not impossible thai 
he himself may have seen at Olbia individuals belonging tc 
those nations. Whether there does not occur here and there 
some strange statements which may be rejected is another ques 
tion; but this must, at all events, be done with great éaution. 
It is a singular circumstance, and very remarkable, that he 
speaks of a town, Gelonus, in the country of the Budini, where, 
according to him, there was a mixed people of Greek and Scy- 
thian extraction. It is possible that such a mixed race may 
have sprung up there, the phenomenon is not impossible, for a 
Greek colony may at one time have been seized upon by those 
people, and have been transported into the interior; and suck 
an occurrence would have been quite sufficient to have produced 
such a result. There exists at present at Pekin, a quarter inhabit. 
ed by what are called the Albasinians, descendants of a Russian 
colony, which had been established previous to the time of Peter 
the Great, under Alexius, on the Amur in Tartary, and consist- 
ed of Russians and Cossacks. The Chinese overpowered the 
place, transported its inhabitants to China, and assigned tc 
them habitations at Pekin, in order that they might have there 
a colony of Christians and Europeans. They were at first true 
Russians and Cossacks; they still form a distinct corporation. 
regard themselves as Christians, and receive their priest frou 
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Russia : but they have become so much mixed with the Chinese, 
that they have adopted a number of their"superstitious customs. 


„In like manner, the Portuguese in India regard themselves as 


Roman Catholics ; but a friend of mine, who was present at one 
of their marriages, found, to his surprise, that.a cock was sacri- 


. ficed on the occasion. If any one were to remonstrate with 


them on this account, they would be indignant; and so it is also 
with the Christians in China. The language of the Albasinians 
is mixed—a Slavonian jargon interlarded with Chinese words. 
I am, therefore, far from rejecting the account of the town of 
Galen as a fable; and I quite comprehend the statement of 
Herodotus, that the language and manners were mixtures. of 
Greek and Scythian; but I do not believe in the great extent 
which is assigned to that city. When you cause Oriental peo- 
ple to relate to you anything, you will always hear such exag- 
gerations;*. and the immense circumference of the city of Gelonus 
may, therefore, be quite false. It is a remarkable historical 
fact we learn in Herodotus, that the Sauromatae (Sarmatae) 
still lived on the east.of the Tanais; so that they. had not yet far 
advanced. It is quite clear that the Scythians did not belong to 
the race of the Sarmatae, but it is equally certain and well 
attested that the Sarmatae are the same as the Slavonians of 
later times. The name of the Sarmatae disappears, having 
continued to exist from the days of Herodotus down to the 
second and third century of our era; nay, Sarmdtae are men- 
tioned in the time of Constantine, at the beginning of the fourth 
century, but afterwards they disappear, and are no longer heard 
of, except in learned disquisitions ; and in their place we find 
the name Slavini, Slavi, or Anti. The Sarmatae, who, in the 
time of Herodotus, still dwelt east of the Don, afterwards. also 
are met with on the west of that river; they advance more and 
more westward, spread themselves abroad, and in proportion as 
they advance, the Scythians disappear. In the time-of Caesar, 


5 “My father used great tact in questioning them; wherever he could 
not expect a rational answer, he did not ask them anything. An Oriental 
is never in difficulty about an answer, even if he should say the most ab- 


surd thing. Whenever they said anything from their own recollection, it 
was good.” 
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the Samartae were already on the Danube, and under August 
they often crossed the river. This is the beginning of tt 
second great migration of nations. The first great Easter 
migration, the advance of the Scythians from the East, occurre 
about Olymp. 20, in the time of the first Lydian kings, whe 
they drove the Cimmerians before them. It may have been 
tribe of the same Scythians which invaded Upper Asia an 
Media, advancing as far as Egypt, and remaining there twenty 
eight years.” The second great migration then is that of th 
Sarmatae, who advanced gradually, slowly, and with much diff 
culty; they met with great obstacles, but in the end succeede 
in dispersing and entirely destroying the Seythians. Som 
remnants of the latter occur even in the reign of Mithridate 
but afterwards they disappear altogether. The Sarmatae the 
rule in those countries, and connected with them are some kir 
dred tribes, such as the Iaxamatae and others. 


LECTURE XVIII. 


WHEN Darius had returned to his own kingdom by quic 
marches, and was occupied with the measures necessary to reg 
late the internal affairs of the state, his generals extended hi 
dominions in the West and in Europe, while, no doubt, other 
were engaged in the East against India, and in the South agains 
Arabia. Susa is now mentioned as the king’s residence, wheres 
in all the accounts of the reign of Cambyses Ecbatana, the ar 
cient Median city, is always spoken of as the capital. Unde 
Cyrus, neither of them is mentioned, unquestionably becaus 
throughout his reign he was engaged elsewhere; but the empir 
must have had a capital, and I believe that it was Ecbatana. 
am of opinion that Susa and its royal magnificence was a cree 
tion of Darius Hystaspis, but still Ecbatana was not entirel 
abandoned by the kings, being their residence during the hc 


1 Compare above, p. 128. 
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summer months, when Susa was unhealthy. The place which 
the Greeks call Persepolis, and which in Persian probably bore 
the name of Pasargada, had no doubt before this time been the 
summer residence of the kings, as Ecbatana was afterwards. 
Babylon would have been a very suitable winter residence; but 
Darius probably did not like to be so far away from the ruling 
people, which formed the soul of the monarchy, and on whose 
fidelity he could rely. In Babylon, his own people would have 
been far outnumbered by the immense native population. After 
the re-conquest of Babylon, he had ordered its walls to be de- 
molished, and their complete disappearance intimates that they 
were purposely and carefully pulled down; English travellers 
have in vain endeavoured to discover traces of them.! The moats 
were probably filled up with the materials. When those coun- 
tries shall be once thrown open to the learned investigations of 
Europeans, it will perhaps not be difficult to discover the lines of 
those walls. Their bricks were no doubt provided with inscrip- 
tions just like those from the temple of .Belus, so that immense 
archives of Asiatic history are assuredly still buried there under 
the earth. Darius, as I have said, founded Susa, and built the 
palace there (Meuvâveca it was called by the Greeks. for reasons 
unknown to us, perhaps in imitation of the palace of Thebes), 
and it is not improbable that, in his time, being that of the 
highest prosperity and splendour of Persia, the temples and the 
palace of Persepolis also were built, of which splendid ruins still 
exist. “The ruins, in five main groups, stand on large substruc- 
tions, which are perhaps more ancient than the walls; but all the 
latter belong to one and the same age, an age in which the arts 
were highly developed, and Persia’ was a great. empire. The 
names of Darius and Xerxes, moreover, occur in the inscriptions 
on those walls.” 


While Darius thus adorned and strengthened his empire, his 


* “Whether Darius completely razed the walls to the ground, or took 
them down only to a certain height, is doubtful, for the expression of 
Herodotus leaves it very uncertain as to whether he hiniself still saw the 
walls or not. It is possible that the Parthian kings completed the demoli- 


tion when they built Ctesiphon: the canals greatly facilitated the trans- 
port of the bricks.’”’—1826. 
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generals extended it in Europe without proposing to themselves 
any limits. After his return from the country of the Scythians, 
the Greek cities in those districts which had submitted to his 
overwhelming military force, seem to have revolted; the inha- 
bitants of Byzantium at least were then reduced by force of arms; 
and the conquest of Chalcedon, mentioned by Polyaenus, proba- 
bly also belongs to that or a somewhat later time, perhaps to the 
period subsequent to the revolt of Aristagoras, though the ac- 
count of it contains things which are fabulous. The Persians 
now extended their sway in Thrace towards the West. as far as 
the river Strymon, and there came in contact with the Paconians, 
who, according to Herodotus, the. only authority on this point, 
were à nation foreign to the Thracians. He says, that they be- 
longed to the race of the ancient Teucrians, a statement which 
must not by any means be rejected. But as.regards the Teu- 
crians (Paeonians ?) in general, we shall relate (?) the only tradi- 
tion about their history, assuming this statement respecting their 
origin. We are inclined to reject as poetical fiction everything 
connected with Troy. We canñot believe the detail of the poem 
on the Trojan war and the history of Troy, and cannot possibly 
conceive the Trojan war of the Iliad, the story of Paris and Mene- 
laus, to be historical, but we must not go so far as to doubt the 
existence of a nation of Teucrians. Such a conclusion would be 
just as unfounded and foolish, as if any one—supposing it to be 
possible for our written history to perish, and the ancient Ger- 
man epics alone to form the source of our knowledge—were to 
doubt the existence of the Burgundians or Huns, because there ex- 
ists no other information about them than that contained in the Lay 
of the Nibelungen, and because that work is a poem. <A person 
arguing in this manner would be acting just as perversely as one 
wishing to transfer to history all that is there said about Attila 
and the Huns. ‘The existence of the Burgundians and Huns is a 
certain fact, and equally certain is it, that the Teucrians of Troy 
were a very ancient people, possessing a large dominion, the ex- 
tent of which is estimated, in the catalogue in the second book of 
the Iliad, to have reached from the Axius and Olympus to the 
frontiers of Paphlagonia. But it is one thing to believe that the 
Teucrians were an historical people, which was destroyed by à 
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catastrophe of which we have no knowledge, that previously they 
were powerful, and that, throngh mighty events, they lost that 
extent of power, which in the Iliad they appear to possess; and 
another thing to believe that the Paeonians were dxaxo of the 
Tencrians. This latter tradition cannot be believed, if it is meant 
to say, that they were a. colony sent out by. the Teucrians into 
another country. The probable explanation, however, is, that 
the tradition is only a recollection of the fact that at one time 
the Teucrians ruled far and wide in those countries, and that the 
Paeonians were a people belonging to the race of the Teucrians. 
Such circumstances might, easily lead to a belief, that the Paeo- 
nians were dzorxo of the Teucrians. According to Herodotus, 
these Paeonians did not occupy an extensive country ; they lived 
along the Strymon, it may be to the distance of a few days’ 
marches into the interior; but beyond this he knows nothing of 
them. Later writers speak of Paeonians as extending into Pan- 
nonia, and I do not see what we can oppose to the assertion of 
the later Greeks, that the Pannonians belonged to the race of 
the Paeonians. It is expressed much too positively to allow ns - 
to suppose that it was a mere invention or inference from an 
etymological speculation; the names Pannonia and Paeonia, 
moreover, do not present so striking a resemblance as to induce 
a person to seek for etymological identity, nnless other proofs of 
identity existed. 

The Persians were tempted by some among the Paeonians 
themselves to attack them; those Paeonians heing ready to lead 
their own countrymen into slavery, for the purpose of obtaining 
dominion for themselves. How.this was done we will not attempt 
to inquire; but we cannot doubt that a Persian army, by the 
command of the king, appeared in those districts, and that the 
Paeonians experienced the same fate which had been so often 
inflicted upon others by Eastern kings, as for example, on the 
Jews by the Assyrians and Babylonians—a fate by which whole 
nations were driven from their homes, and transplanted into other 
countries. Such tyrannical measures were of common occurrence 
in the Persian empire, and there was a peculiar technical expres- 
sion for them; those who were torn from their country and trans- 
ferred to another were called dvdonacra, and this shows how 
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common this event must have been. The Paeonians were thus 
subdued and partly carried away. When this was accomplished, 
there was but a single mountain on the way to Macedonia. 

I shall relate the early history of Macedonia afterwards at the 
point where Trogus introduced it. At the time of Darius the 
country was governed by King Amyntas, who was called upon 
to pay homage to the King of kings. This act performed by 
princes and nations was of a symbolical nature, like most similar 
acts in antiquity, and consisted in presenting to the messenger 
of the great king a clod of their soil and water from their wells. 
With these symbols of earth and water, they surrendered the land 
and the source of vegetation, the substratum of life, and the 
means of living; they surrendered themselves, divina humanaque 
omnia. Amyntas complied with the demand; and the Persian 
emissaries, who were to take possession of the country, conducted 
themselves at his court with their usual insolence and tyranny. 
They indulged in the most wanton insults, and became so intole- 
rable, that Alexander, the heir to the throne, caused them to be 
murdered. In the East everything can be obtained or settled by 
means of money, and such was done in this case also; vengeance 
was warded off by the payment of a large sum. 

In this manner, the Persians advanced as far as the horders of 
Thessaly, hut a new satrapy was not established in those coun- 
tries. The Persians acted in the same way as the Romans. 
When they had extended their dominion beyond certain bound- 
aries, they did not constitute the newly acquired land as a 
province, but added it to the adjoining province. Thus the. 
province on the north of the Alps was at first an appendage to 
that of Liguria, and remained so even when Caesar had added a 
territory three times as large as the ancient province. It was 
not till the time of Augustus, that it became a province by itself. 
Such also was the case with the dominion of the satrap of Sardis ; 
his imperium extended as far as the Persian arms could be carried 
in those countries. But in consideration of the importance and 
extent of the border province, it was governed by a brother of 
King Darius. The Greek towns on the European coast as far as 
Thessaly, were subject to Persia; so also were all the Greek 
towns on the coast of Asia Minor and in the islands, with the 
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‘ception of the Cyclades. On the whole, about one-third of the 
reek towns and tribes'may at that time have heen under Persian 
minion. Soon after this, the insurrection of the Toniaus in 
wdis, broke out, and became the occasion of the. wars between 
srsia and Greece. This leads me to peal of the early history 
" Greece. 

The primordia of Greek history are to us a real chads. Hero- 
tus, the only one among the extant authors, who touches on 
is subject, is partly unintelligible in what he says about it; and 
here this is not the case, his information is so fragmentary and 
:eidental, and he so little intends to write a critical history of 
e early times, that he creates doubts and uncertainty instead 
‘affording us the means of knowing the history of Greece. 
he most instructive and important statements on Greek archae- 
ogy only occur scattered in the works of many writers, the 
ost instructive of which are perhaps those in Strabo, which are 
srived from Ephorus. 

Before Ephorus, the Greeks had no connected history of their 
wly ages. It is curious to observe how entirely different is the 
svelopment of the history of Greece from that of Rome, and 
ow the one is, in fact, the reverse of the other. ‘The causes of 
lis are very clear and evident. The history of Rome grew out 
f annals, which were kept without interruption from the time of 
1e great political revolution, the abolition of royalty; that is 
> say, there existed such annals, of which the later Roman his- 
rians doubtless saw nothing, but which formed the basis of 
arlier works. From the time of the Gallic conquest, there 
sisted authentic and continuous chronicles, and even earlier 
nes existed, which, however, were afterwards lost. Along with 
1ese there existed a great mass of traditions, and the peculiar 
ristocratie unity, and long duration of Roman families, led them 
) keep records ‘of individual families, which, though for the most 
art fabulous, preserved, nevertheless, many genuine features 
‘om very remote periods. When real history began to be writ- 
m among the Romans, the authors undertook to write the entire 
istory from the foundation of the city in uninterrupted succes- 
on. They wrote for definite purposes and for a definite public. 

uch was s the case of Fabius, whose intention it was to lay before 
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foreigners a clear and complete history of his own nation; and 
especially to show to them, that from the remotest times the 
Romans had been a powerful and honorable people. Among the 
Greeks, the development of history was quite different. 

The object of Herodotus is not by any means to write a history 
of the Greeks from the earliest times ; but the real ground-plan 
of his work is the conflict between Europe and Asia, between the 
Greeks and the Persians—the Greeks taken in the widest sense 
of the name, comprising those of Asia; nay, as he proceeds from 
the latter, the Asiatic Greeks are more prominent in his work 
than those of Europe. To relate that conflict is his real object, 
and in his account of it he interweaves the immense stores of his 
own excellent observations and historical inquiries.? Some of 
these episodes consist of information about the earliest history of 
Greece, but their number is extremely small. If we except a 
few isolated remarks on the origin of nations and tribes of the. 
Greek race, etc., he nowhere goes farther back than the time of 
the later Lydian kings, and in reality scarcely beyond the reign 
of Croesus. All that lies before that time is not touched upon 
by him, and nothing is said even of the earlier history of the 
Asiatic Greeks. He mentions the subjugation of the several 
towns in Asia by the Lydian king, but the wars of which we 
learn from other authorities, the wars of the Colophonians and 
Erythraeans, of the Chalcidians and Eretrians, of the Cretans, 
the history of the Doric migration to Peloponnesus, the wars of . 
the Doric states with one another, the destruction of Messene, 
and many other things, are passed over in silence, and no notice 
is taken of them. Only in a few cases, Herodotus ascends some- 
what higher, as in the history of the Cypselids at Corinth, and 
that of the foundation of Cyrene, for which, however, there are 
certain reasons. The rest he does not notice, or takes no interest 
in. In regard to Greece he has no chronology, which in fact he 
entirely neglects; he had received all his traditions about the 
Greeks from the xéy : thus, for example, he mentions Cleis- 


2 «The objects of his introducing them are sometimes visible, and some- 
times not; in some cases, his intention, no doubt, is to supplant incorrect 
accounts; thus, for example, he relates the history of Pisistratus with a 
view to supplant the erroneous reports which had, perhaps, through Hel- 
lanicus, become current.’”’—1826, 
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thenes of Sicyon, but does not inform us on his history ane 
family. His work, therefore, is not an ancient Greek history, 
but has an cpic character; it has a unity amid its episodes, 
which, as Goethe said, are “retarding motives,” and in which he 
delicte, 

The question now is, whether there existed previously a work 
on Greek history to which Herodotus could refer his readers for 
information on the earliest ages of Greece. I absolutely deny 
the existence of such a work. All the Greek historians of that 
time, the logographers, were acysypdpa, in the true sense of thé 
term, collectors of traditions of the past, which they committéd to 
writing, just as Ranke wrote down the stories of the Serbians. 
These traditions, however, were not history, but popular and 
poetical stories, like those of the Sandwich islanders, which have 
been collected by Mr. Ellis, a missionary, or like the stories 
recorded by the first Mexican Christians. Such were the logo- 
graphers; their works were written in prose, but either set out 
from .Theogonies, as that of Hesiod, and other similar works, or 
they themselves contained the substance of epic poems. They 
were altogether genealogical, and moved in a world of legends.’ 

The first real and true historian, according to our notion, was 
Thucydides: as he is the most perfect historian among all that 
have ever written, so he is at the same time the first: he is the 
Homer of historians. It is surprising to find that he evidently 
presupposes the existence of an annalistic history. He relates 
everything with its precise date, and marks the succession of 
events by distinct numbers. He says, e.g., the first galley was 
built so many years before the war; and he mentions the precise 


3 « They contained the genealogy from Uranos and Chaos down to the 
yévn of the historic age. In-the early times, the princes, and afterwards 
the great aristocratic families, traced their pedigrees to heroes, and, 
through them, to the gods, just as the northern kings traced theirs to 
Odin. It is a complete misconception of the idea of history, to call Phere- 
eydes of Syros and Acusilaus historians. The first real historian was He- 
cataeus, son of Hegesander, of Miletus, who was a man of mature age in 
Olymp. 70. But what he had written was uncertain even in antiquity, 
because there were several writers of the same name belonging to Eretria, 
Abdera, and Teos. But it is probable that he spoke of the history of 
Greece only by the way.”—1826. E 
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dates of the foundations of the Sicilian towns; and when he speaks 
in this positive manner, it requires no assurance that he does not 
do so carelessly, but that he acted with caution, and after careful 
examination: he considered his information to be authentic, and he 
thought it unnecessary to do more than to make it known. He 
may accordingly have erred, and may have met with erroneous 
chronological statements; but it is inconceivable, that he should 
anywhere have taken up and published mere fancies. The simple 
fact of his giving the dates, proves, not indeed that there was a 
literature, but certainly that there must have been tables on which 
the events of Greek history were recorded. But how far back 
they went, or where they commenced, is quite a different question. 
This much we clearly see, that they do not go further back than 
the beginning of the Olympiads, and that they go beyond that 
epoch only in reference to the immigration of the Siculi into 
Sicily; but this is a statement which Thucydides does not vouch 
for, and which is manifestly of a vague character. So far as he 
speaks positively, there must have existed annalistie tables, the 
authenticity of which I cannot allow to be attacked, bearing in 
mind, at the same time, the weakness, imperfection, and insta- 
bility of all human affairs. They are, moreover, so much more 
recent than the annals of the East, that there is no reason for 
supposing that there was anything which might render their ex- 
istence impossible. 

As far back as the beginning of the Olympiads, Thucydides 
speaks with confidence ; but of the earliest times, and of all that 
precedes the Trojan period, he evidently speaks with uncertainty. 
In regard to the Trojan period, he follows Homer alone, and 
uses the expression puiser, without distinctly intimating his own 
belief. He assumes the Trojan war as an event, which he cannot 
reduce to an historical basis, but without rejecting it, he allows 
it to stand on its own ground. He believes in the expedition of 
the Greeks against Troy, and perhaps does so more positively 
than we can do; so that his judgment was biassed and influenced 
by the prevailing opinion, or he did not venture publicly to pro- 
pound his own views respecting the reality of that event, as his 
contemporaries would not have tolerated his publicly expressing 
his doubts concerning it. But it is at all events certain, that he 
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leaves ‘that period quite undefined; he draws his conclusions as 
to the causes by which the war was so long protracted, as to its 
consequences, the number of the Greek army, and the mode of 
transporting it—as to all these things he draws his conclusions 
from the statements of the Homeric poems, which he treats as 
absolute truths; and it may be that for this belief he did not like 
to take himself too strictly to task. About the occurrences of 
the intermediate period, the Doric migration and the like, he 
says nothing, any more than ahout the history of Attica and its 
great changes. He assumes that the Athenians were an original 
people, and this he believes on their own assertion. He does not, 
on the other hand, inform us as to how far he attaches a distinct 
importance to the period between the Trojan war and the com- 
mencement of the Olympiads, which forms the remotest point to 
which his history ascends. 


LECTURE XIX. 


Arter Thucydides, rather more than a generation passed 
away, during which no one wrote on the subject of early history. 
Ephorus of Cuma is the founder of general Greek history, and 
in this respect he is extremely remarkable. Previously to his 
time, a really comprehensive history of Greece did not exist, 
and he was the first who conceived the idea of writing the entire 
history, so far as it could be regarded as historical, down to his 
own time. He did-not, however, comprise in it the earliest 
times; it began with the return of the Heracleids; an expression 
which had become established, and, as it were, ‘technical, to 
designate the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians; and 
he brought down the history to Olymp. 109, the year in which 
the siege of Perinthus was raised, and Philip was compelled to 
depart. The whole work consisted of thirty books. 

Ephorus, the son of Demophilus of Cuma, in Asia Minor, 
“who afterwards lived at Athens until his death,” was one of 
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the disciples of Isocrates, and a contemporary and fellow-disciple 
of Theopompus of Chios; but he was in every respect the very 
opposite of Theopompus. Those who regarded history as a part of 
rhetoric, were perhaps justified in not attaching any great import- 
ance to Ephorus. He indeed did not at all belong to those 
authors who may be censured for want of taste, for affectation 
and mannerism, but he was by no means distinguished as a 
writer, and his narrative seems to have been uncommonly sim- 
ple. But the loss of his work is without any doubt the greatest 
that has been sustained by the student of ancient history; all 
that we know of it confirms the reputation which the author 
enjoyed in antiquity for his unusual industry, and for the pos- 
session of extensive information. His history seems to have 
contained a richer store of facts and information than any other, 
so that we cannot help being astonished at the little use which 
later historians made of his work, and the careless manner in 
which they treated it. This history never took the position 
which it deserved, and is an example of unjust neglect. The 
statements which Strabo, a man ‘of very sound judgment and 
great intelligence, quotes from Ephorus, and of which not a 
trace occurs in the other authors, are of the greatest importance, 
and show us the extraordinary value and richness of his history. 
All of them are so well authenticated, and some of them are so 
striking, that we can hardly console ourselves for his loss, and 
for the loose and careless manner in which subsequent writers 
have availed themselves of his treasures. Pausanias, who had 
so many opportunities of doing so, as he introduces so many 
episodes on ancient history, scarcely made any use of Ephorus, 
though he had read him. If he had availed himself of his 
assistance, how much light and certainty should we now possess 
on questions in regard to which he leaves us in error and unéer- 
tainty, and about which he himself.is in the greatest perplexity! 
From the statements quoted by Strabo respecting the ancient 
condition of the Doric states in Peloponnesus, we can have no 
doubt, that Ephorus gave a true history, though it may have 
been very brief, of the Messenian war; whereas Pausanias 
dwells upon the untenable fables and the poems of Rhianus on 
that war. Judging from the compass of the separate books of 
his work, he must have recorded much and made many investi- 
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gations into ancient history; but Iam convinced that he said 
little or nothing about those periods, concerning which little or 
nothing could be known. 

It lies in the nature of things that the Grecks of that age 
zealously traced their ancient history, while previously they had 
neglected it, or been indifferent towards it; for they could not 
conceal from themselves the fact that their history had come to 
a close, and that the rising star of Macedonian greatness was 
beginning to eclipse the star of Athens and Greece, and that 
the brilliancy of Greek history was hastening towards its end. 
They saw that poetry, the loveliest flower of the Greek mind, 
had already disappeared and decayed; many parts of Greece, 
once the most flourishing, such as Asiatic Greece, and in the 
West Magna Graecia and Sicily, had already become desolate : 
the period was already one of complete decay, and the shades 
of evening had fallen upon Greece. These circumstances led 
the Greeks to write the entire history of their country. In 
the time of Herodotus, on the other hand, when they were 
conscious of their rising greatness, when they felt that all was 
progressing, they dwelt less on the past, and directed their 
attention to the glorious present. The idea of bringing the 
history to a close, and of treating it as a unity, could then not 
occur to them. But now the downfall of Greece became more 
and more manifest, the actual state of things was deplorable, 
and Greek history began to be written in two different direc- 
tions. 

By the one of them, the histories of Ephorus and Callisthe- 
nes were regarded as the bases; and these were continued by 
attaching to them contemporary history. This process was 
carried on progressively, and from that time till the age of 
Caesar, Greek history was continued from one work to another; 
while occasionally there appeared several continuations for the 
same period. The whole series of such continuations may be 
traced in the statements of Diodorus of Sicily. Ephorus was 
continued by his son Demophilus, who was succeeded by Diyllus, 
who wrote the history down to Pyrrhus; then came Psaon of 
Plataeae, but we do not know how far ‘his work extended. 
Their books are no longer a history of the Greeks, but of 
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Alexander and his successors. Psaon is extremely careless, 
and cannot even write his own language correctly ; Diyllus is a 
little better. It was before Olymp. 140, that Polybius published 
his two great works; he, however, did not connect his work 
with that succession of authors, but rather with the history of 
Timaeus, so far as the western world was concerned; and with 
the memoirs of his dear friend Aratus, in what related to the 
East. But although he does not belong to that d:adox7 or xixaog, 
yet in point of fact he got its character. After him there 
followed Posidonius. Thus there was gradually formed a whole 
body of Greek history, in which there was no gap; many par- 
ticular periods had been worked out completely by separate 
authors, and even Philochorus must be regarded as a continua- 
tion of Ephorus. 

Ephorus was the first who, as is expressly attested, searched 
for historical documents and monuments. It is strange that 
before him no one had thought of doing so; for there existed : 
in Greece such an immense mass of public historical monu- 
ments as were found at no time in any other part of the world. 
Many thousands of psephismata were deposited in the Acropolis 
at Athens; they formed archives which in a measure were open 
to the inspection of everybody, but which, for this very reason, 
no one paid any attention to. Ephorus set the first example 
of a history drawn from documents; and soon after his time 
this study was prosecuted at Athens with particular zea]. He 
drew up Fasti of the archons, and thus became the first chro- 
nologer of Attic history ; though he himself did little in this 
respect, and does not seem to have considered chronology as a 
main part of his work. But Demetrius availed himself of his 
dictatorship at Athens, for the purpose of writing a history of 
Athens in two books; he carefully made out the authentic 
succession of the Athenian archons, although he too did correct 
the history according to it. All that we know of him, and it 
is but very little, is always equally instructive and excellent. 
He wrote about Olymp. 119. After Demetrius Phalereus, who 
may be considered to have opened this new career, a critical 
treatment of Athenian history began to be developed, and made 
steady progress. This was especially the period in which erudi- 
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m sprang up, and the historians henceforth were men of 
arning, who enquired into history for the sake of knowledge. 
he first who produced a complete and independent work of 
is kind was Philochorus, a wonderful saint, a paves, an inter- 
‘eter of dreams, and a mystic. He was a priest at Athens, 
id: displayed his priestly character in a manner which, at that 
me, was very surprising, but which much resembled that dis- 
ayed by the New Platonists, in the third century of our era. 
e also assumed a political character, acted the part of a 
\triot, and in the unfortunate war which the Athenians carried 
1 against AE de Gonatas, he must have been at the head 
"a party.! About ten years after Demetrius, he wrote an 
tthis (there is a very useful collection of its fragments by 
iebelis) in which he gave a history of Athens, and which, as 
x as the authentic documents went, may be considered to have 
en a trustworthy account, compiled with great diligence. His 
iccessor, Androtion, is indeed: referred to almost as often as 
hilochorus, but we know little of him, or of the time at which 
> lived ; and it is only probable that he was the succéssor of 
hilochorus.? The writers of Atthides certainly did not work 
; judiciously as Ephorus, who confined himself to the historical 
ariods, and commenced with them; whereas they, no doubt, 
‘ok in the earliest times also, as they are quoted by the gram- 
arians as authorities for ancient genealogies and mythical 
;currences ; but this may perhaps be only a species of affecta- 
on in the ancients. How far Philochorus went in this respect, 
ad how far he assigned to the earliest ages the character of 
istory, we know not; but we may conjecture that much of what 


1 «<G, J. Vossius, in his work De Historicis Graecis (i. 18), a very meri- 
rious work, but of which not even the last edition is free from mistakes, 
aces him under Ptolemy Philometer, in the middle of the sixth century, 
ter the building of Rome, or even much later. But he must be referred 
the reign of Antiochus Soter, as is clear from a fragment quoted by 
ionysius, according to which he must have lived in the fifth Sen of 
ome, about Olymp. 120.—1826. 


2 “Even without any further proof, I believe him fo be younger than 
ailochorus: he is always classed in the second rank, and it seems that he 
pplanted Philochorus.”—1826. 
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is apparently positive and historical in the most remote times, 
or what, at least, is so represented in modern works on history, 
must be traced to the authors of those Atthides. 

About five or six Olympiads after Philochorus, Eratosthenes 
the great philologer (the first who is designated by the name of 
grammarian) and geographer, wrote chronological tables under 
the title zpomxds xavdv. From the time of Ephorus there is mani- 
fested more and more a desire of a definite chronological system, 
which in the time of Herodotus did not exist at all, for he was 
satisfied with indefinite and vague statements. If proof were 
required to show that the so-called life of Homer, which is as- 
cribed in many manuscripts to Herodotus, is not his work, but 
the work of any one else rather than him, the definiteness of its 
chronology would be sufficient evidence of this. As that life 
contains very great discrepancies from the statements of Hero- 
dotus himself; its author cannot have had the intention to de- 
ceive. The work belongs to the Alexandrian period; and I am 
inclined to believe that it was written about the time of Aristar- 
chus, though he had nothing whatever to do with it. It is the 
historical character peculiar to that age which I recognise in it. 
In contrast with Herodotus and his age, great care was then 
bestowed upon chronology. It cannot belong to a later period; 
it is certainly an ancient production, and belongs toa time when 
the criticism of, and the occupation with Homer, were general 
and predominant, as was the case among the Alexandrians down 
to the seventh century after the foundation of Rome. It is pro- 
bably the work of some Asiatic Greek of the school of Perga- 
mus. | 

Eratosthenes, as I have said, wrote chronological tables, and 
in them he went back at least as far as the Trojan war, and the 
destruction of Troy. They belonged to the class of works which 
form an epoch in literature. It has often happened that, when 
distinguished men, or even such as were believed to be distin- 
guished without being so, accomplished a work which met with 
general favour, their combinations in the course of time became 
established as undoubted truth ; and such also was the case with 


5 This passage could not be restored with certainty.—Ep. 
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the chronology of Eratosthenes. It met with unconditional be- 
lief ; and there is not an historical philologer who does not avail 
himself of it as a useful form, although he knows that it is not 
unassailable. This great chronological development exercised 
its influence, for example, also upon Timaeus of Agrigentum, 
who lived at Athens, became quite an Athenian în all his manners 
and ways, and died at Athens at an advanced age. He had 
treated the history of Italy and Sicily altogether chronological- 
ly,‘ and Eratosthenes, no doubt, had this work before him. 

Eratosthenes carefully distinguished between the obscure my- 
thical and the historical periods ; and this distinction, for which 
there is very good reason, was ,certainly applied by him in the 
right way. But not so by others, as for example, by Varro, 
who, indeed, worked with great care, but had not sufficient 
judgment in discriminating that which belonged to the different 
periods ; and if such distinctions do not fall into proper hands, 
they become the source of great errors. In contrasting the 
xpovos adyros and prv6oxds with the xpavos torvopixas, We must be greatly 
on our guard against mistakes, for the natural tendency is at 
once to regard the ypévos ioroptxès as quite certain. Thus people 
imagine that from the Doric migration Greek history is alto- 
gether authentic, and well established, because it belongs to the 
æpévos iotopuxds ; that there are indeed few occurrences on record, 
but that they are really historical. This is a great mistake. 
There are certain points within the xpôvos wugixès, which can be 
proved to be true by most satisfactory evidence ;. while there are 
statements belonging to the xpévos icropixds, ass deserve no 
credit at all. The mere convenience of having a formula, there- 
fore, is of little use, unless each spalate case be examined and 
weighed. 

It is a characteristic feature of this period, that a collection 
of psephismata was now made at Athens, the preservation of 
which would have been invaluable to us. Athens, in-its own 
way, was still the seat of learning and knowledge down to the 


4“ According to the expression of the ancients, he seems to have written 
a general history. In all my researches I have not been able to arrive at a 
positive result; but I think it probable that he wrote only Italiot and Sice- 
liot histories; other histories were, perhaps, inserted as episodes.’’—1826. 
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time of Antigonus Gonatas; but after its capture by him, every- 
thing was at an end. I have, on another occasion, mentioned, in 
all seriousness, the vision of Philemon:f it is the dying out of 
Athens at its capture by Antigonus Gonatas. It is indeed sur- 
prismg! Until then life and spirit had continued to manifest 
themselves; and the time had been like a beautiful autumnal 
day; but now winter suddenly commenced and did not cease, 
just as it is intimated by the vision of Philemon. The collection 
I mentioned before, and which belongs to an earlier period, was 
the work of a foreigner, who, however, cherished an affection for 
Athens, and who is ennobled by this affection, just because we 
have least reason to expect it in him. Its author was the Mace- 
donian Craterus, the elder step-brother of King Antigonus 
Gonatas, and the son of a great general, the excellent Craterus, 
who is justly exempted from the well-deserved hatred felt to- 
wards the Macedonians, as is also the no less excellent Phila, 
the mother of Antigonus: these are names which must be men- 
tioned with real esteem and affection. Young Craterus had in- 
herited a noble spirit, which manifested itself in his affection for 
Athens. He copied for himself the laws and psephismata, and 
thus made a collection of documents for an authentic history.® 
I mention this only by the way, for the collection referred to 
later times, and not to what I have here in view, namely, the 
early history of Greece, which, of course, the work of Craterus 
did not embrace. It is sad to think that such materials existed, 
and that nevertheless such wretched things were written about 
ancient times as we see in Pausanias. 

About 400 years after Eratosthenes, who had, in fact, already 
established his chronology so firmly that it was afterwards im- 
plicitly believed, there appeared Apollodorus of Athens, who 
lived either at Alexandria or at Pergamus, or at each place al- 
ternately, and belonged to the grammatical school of Pergamus. 
He executed a work on a plan which already displayed the mise- 
rable decay of literature at that time, for he wrote a chronicle in 
three books, “based upon the tables of Eratosthenes, rather 


5 See Lectures on the History of Rome, vol. ii. p. 58, note 31. 
6 Klein. Schrift., vol. i. p. 295. 
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than on his own investigations:” it was composed in iambic 
verse, and he had recourse to all kinds of artifices to get in the 
dates. Whether he composed his work with the view that it 
should be committed to memory, we know not ; but what sort of 
a chronicle it was, we can best learn from the geography of 
Seymnus of Chios, who, I am convinced, imitated Apollodorus. 
“ His versification was of that degenerate kind. which we find in 
the later comedy; and the work exercised an influence which ex- 
tended over all succeeding generations, without men being con- 
scious of it. A great deal of his work has been transferred into 
the chronicle of Eusebius and much also was adopted by Suidas.”’ 
This Apollodorus did not observe the distinction which Eratos- 
thenes had wisely drawn between the different ages; and he no 
longer separated the ancient mythical ages from the later histori- 
cal ones. From his time, I date the mixing up of what is my- 
thical with history ; and this entirely uncritical and irrational 
combination of the stories of the mythical ages with history 
henceforth becomes more and more the established practice. 
We may conclude with certainty that, as one chronological work 
was based upon another, so his successors, Thallus, Castor, and 
others, carried the absurd system further and further; it was, 
perhaps, done even by Alexander of Miletus, who is known under 
the name of Alexander Polyhistor, though I do not like posi- 
tively to accuse him of it, as his interest in Asiatic history, 
perhaps, prevented him from indulging in the practice. But 
it is at least certain, that be evinced very little judgment in the 
manner in which he occupied himself with the chronological 
tables of the Alban kings. 

This is the account of the manner in which the primordia of 
Greek history were treated. You see at how late a period the 
earliest ages of Greece were drawn into the domain of history. 
For the ancient times there existed old unauthenticated chrono- 
logical statements, of which Thucydides in particular availed 
himself. Ephorus, about the time of Alexander, first wrote the 
earliest history of Greece from documents. As Herodotus im- 
agined that the migration of the Dorians into Peloponnesus 
happened about 800 years before his time, Ephorus apparently 
wrote about 875 years after that.event. If we take the annals 
of the Frankish kings, we shall find that they mention the date 
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of the birth of Charlemagne, and his accession, but their ac- 
counts are extremely meagre. However, these ancient records 
are still extant complete, having been printed about 800 years 
ago; and they furnish us a skeleton of history. „Such things 
may have existed in the time of Thucydides, only with this disad- 
vantage, that in Greece there did not exist any dynasty to which 
everything could be referred; nor did an era like that of the 
birth of Christ facilitate and simplify chronology. In Greece 
things were different in different places, in different countries, 
and at different times. At Athens records might have been kept 
from an earlier or a later date than, e. g. at Argos; nay, in many 
parts they could not have been preserved at all. But the early 
or mythical ages lived in epic poetry, the origin of which we 
cannot determine. 


LECTURE XX. 


In considering the question as to the antiquity of Greek his- 
tory, it is not of so much consequence to determine how old the 
written historical literature is, as to know how old the genuine 
historical records are ; and this question cannot be decided with- 
out inquiring into the beginning of the art of writing. This 
question aequired great celebrity some thirty years ago, in con- 
sequence of the investigations of the great Fred. Aug. Wolf. 
That great man, who raised this question in reference to the 
antiquity of the Homeric poems, has indeed handled it in a man- 
ner worthy of his genius, which no one can deny him; but he 
has nevertheless formed only a one-sided view of it. The charm 
of the first impression has now passed away; and the question 
can be examined without any bias, even though it may be done 
by men, who cannot be compared to Wolf. There can be no 
doubt that time will produce a mean result. The fact that Wolf 
ipvestigated the antiquity of the art of writing among the Greeks 
quite independently of the art in the East, was one of those one- 
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sided proceedings into which we sometimes irresistibly fall, if 
from our own point of view we inquire deeply into a particular 
subject ; it is also possible that he was influenced by a prejudice 
which had before arisen, and maintained its ground for some 
time after—I mean the prejudice against the high antiquity of 
writings in the Hast, and especially of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. But, however this may have been, he considers the Greeks 
in those early times as far too independent of all relations with 
the East. Admitting that, on the other hand, intolerable abuse 
has been made of the influence exercised upon the Greeks by the 
eastern nations, yet Wolf too much ignores the fact that rela- 
tions did exist between Greece and the East, and that, though 
afterwards they were independent, in earlier times the Greeks 
were influenced and instructed by eastern nations. 

Since the attention of Europe has been directed to the very 
ancient monuments of the eighteenth dynasty in Egypt—since 
in them we undeniably recognise a kind of writing which is far 
older than the time assigned to Homer, and is at least contem- 
poraneous with the period fixed by the Greeks as that of the 
Trojan war, though probably still older—since we see that writ- 
ing on stones, and find documents extending as far back as that 
oder these things have become known, I say, there can . 
be no question, that the art of writing was then as widely diffused 
among the Egyptians as in later times. We may suppose, with 
certainty, that the same was the case among the Babylonians and 
Phoenicians, although we have no such ancient monuments of 
either, and of the latter searcely any remnants at all. I have al- 
ready spoken of the connexion hetween the writing of the Phoeni- 
cians and Egyptians. As Cadmus unquestionably introduced writ- 
ing into Greece,' I cannot possibly doubt, that the art of writing 


1 “We need not doubt the statement of the ancients, that the Greeks 
had two kinds of writing, the Cadmean and the Pelasgian ; the latter is 
the same as the ancient Italian, which we find on coins of Rhegium, Mes- 
sana, Gela, and Syracuse. It had, likewise, been formed from the Phoe- 
nician, but with this remarkable differenee, that it was always written 
from left to right, while the Cadmean, even ata late period, was written 
from right to left. When we are told that Damaratus introduced writing 
into Etruria, it only means that the Tyrrhenians adopted the Cadméan 
writing in placé of the ancient Pelasgian. 7.1826, 
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was known to the Greeks at the time which we call that of the 
Trojan war. But it is another question, as to whether it was ag 
extensively diffused in Greece as in Egypt, or as 1t was in later 
times. It was unquestionably not so widely spread, if for no 
other reason than on account of the greater costliness of the 
writing material. It was, indeed, far more difficult at that time 
to obtain the papyrus: but it is not right to deny that Greece, 
in very remote times, received it from Egypt, because before 
Psammetichus the Greeks had no intercourse with that country. 
It is not at all certain that Egypt was closed during the period 
when its kings ruled far and wide. The commercial restrictions 
which Psammetichus removed cannot have existed longer than a 
few generations before him, and was, perhaps, not even general, 
but only an arrangement made as a privilege to benefit the 
Phoenicians. The Egyptians, perhaps, at first dreaded the 
Greeks, when they settled on all the coasts in the vicinity of 
Egypt, as in. Cyprus and Cyrene, just as the English were 
dreaded in India: of the Phoenicians they did not, of course, 
entertain any such fear; and it is therefore very probable, that 
the Egyptians excluded only the Greeks, but not the Phoeni- 
cians, with whom they could keep up their intercourse by land. 
through Syria. The Greeks, therefore, had opportunities of 
obtaining papyrus through the Phoenicians; and the Egyptian 
restrictions on commerce do not prove that papyrus was not 
used by the Greeks at a very early period, and continued to be 
used by them. And, in addition to this, there were other mate- 
rials to write upon, such as skins. The Romans wrote their 
ancient annals on whitened tables, and set them up.in public, 
and the Greeks may have done similar things. I will not, how- 
ever, lay much stress upon this; for although xeuxéuora do occur 
among the Greeks, as tabulae albae among the Romans, yet I 
do not know of an example of their having been used for annals. 
Polybius, however, compares the ‘annalistic records of the 
Romans with other records of annals, etc., which were painted 
on the walls of Greek temples, and were called énuypéuyoro. The 
walls, therefore, were perhaps whitened, or they resembled those 
of the Egyptian temples, where inscriptions, in a red colour, are 
painted on the walls, and are still seen after the lapse of more 
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than two thousand years. Every nation that lives under a de- 
veloped and regular civil constitution—and the Greeks undenia- 
bly lived so from time immemorial—must feel the practical 
necessity of recording changes, and preserving the facts of the 
past. Hence there can be no doubt that it was in Greece as at 
Rome, and such records assuredly existed from time immemo- 
rial. „But in the course of time, these records lost their interest, 
and the walls which were covered with them were, no doubt, 
painted over, to make room for a new series of records. That 
there were no historical works, is as natural in Greece as it was 
in the earlier periods of the middle ages: people lived onward, 
without looking backwards; or when they did look backwards, 
they did so only through the medium of traditional and poetical 
tales. They delighted in going back to times when a poetical 
order of things was believed to have existed—when the gods 
frequented the earth, and lived in close intimacy with mortals 
—when the latter were conceived to have led a delightful life, 
which was far more worth enjoying than that of the actual 
world; but to investigate a kind of life such as they themselves 
led had no interest for them. “Contemporary history is never 
written in the poetic age of a nation; at a time when each one 
is acting and creating, and is contemplating only in the regions 
of fantasy and imagination, every-day occurrences are quite in- 
different to him. Great exploits of heroism are alone celebrated 
in song. When there is a literature, it is the work of a few 
individuals who are more contemplative, or if I may venture to 
say so, more idle. Thus the Italian cities, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, when all of them were thriving and flourish- 
ing, made no records whatever; and it was not till they began 
to stand still that chronicles were commenced. Such was the 
case in Suli, down to the history of Perrhaenos.” 

At the time when reflection and thought become prominent, 
there are found two sources from which the sentiments of pre- 
ceding generations may be discovered, viz., chronological records 
and traditions. 

We may form a tolerably correct notion of the nature of the 
chronological records in Greece, from the annals which we 
possess of the later periods of the Merovingian kings, and the 
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first of the Carlovingian dynasty. We there find nearly two 
centuries, during which history was kept in remembrance, pre- 
cisely in the same manner as in ancient times; and our inform- 
ation regarding our own ancient history would be quite the same, 
did we not, in addition to those scanty records of chronicles, 
possess documents, and some contemporary authors who enable 
us to fill up those meagre formulae, and give life to the period. 
But if we had nothing beyond the annals of Priim, St. Bertin, 
and the like, we should know little, or nothing at all; for they 
merely contain the information, that in such or such a year this 
or that thing happened. But how far such records went back, 
or where they commenced, cannot be ascertained ;? we can only 
ask, from what time were they well preserved? And to this 
question we can only answer, that certainly they were preserved 
in different places in a different manner. In most places they 
were preserved down to the time of Ephorus; but for those who 
did not know how to avail themselves of them, they did not exist 
at all. 

The second source of history consists of legends or poetical 
traditions. They developed themselves in Greece principally 
in the form of epic poetry, and were preserved in it. Epic 
poetry chiefly embraced the periods which lie beyond history, 
and belong to the mythical ages;* in it there was a constant 


2 « It is not improbable that at Athens there may have been records 
even of the last kings and of the archons for life; their names at least do 
not appear to be fictitious, like those which strike us at once in so many 
myths. For when a poet wants a name, he invents one, acting on certain 
considerations. This subject has been very ingeniously discussed by Her- 
mann in his investigations on the Theogony of Hesiod. The priestesses of 
Hera at Argos appear likewise to have been recorded.”—1826. 


3 “This is in accordance with the nature of things; for a mythus alone 
can constitute a great epic poem. Single historical facts may be related 
in the same poetical manner, but not a whole history. No subject is ripe 
for epic poetry, which has not in the course of time become quite familiar 
to the people; the poet must not be obliged to make long preparations, or 
write introductions to his several characters; they must come in at once 
known to the reader. Thus the herocs of the Iliad were generally known, 
and there was no need for describing them. The whole of the poem, as 
wall as its details, must be national. The same principles apply to trage- 
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process of change: some things were added, others were taken 
away, and this incessant development, and this creative and 
ever-active life of epic poetry lasted till about the fiftieth 
Olympiad. The poems of Rhianus belong to a much later, 
though an analogous period; for he composed a poem on the 
second Messenian war from Messenian stories and popular 
traditions, just as if it had been a story of the most ancient 
times. A happier idea could not have been conceived, nor a 
better subject chosen; for the more ancient times had been 
exhausted. Rhianus must have been a great poet; even the 
mere sketch of the substance of his poem, which is preserved 
in Pausanias, incontrovertibly shows his greatness. 

“ When epic poetry had disappeared, the traditions were 
handed down in a different manner, by the aéy:0, who are often 
mentioned by Aristotle. Such storytellers are still common in 
the East; they relate their stories, and always name the.person 
who has handed them down,—the filiation of tradition.‘ This 
kind of history cannot possibly remain faithful, for even in 
spite of the wish to tell the truth, the story must undergo a 
change in the mouth of each different narrator. Such also 
must have been the case with the apa. Among the traditions 
we must also mention the accounts of the origin of the colonies 
from their mother cities, and of the vacua transferred to them.” 

All that belongs to the period previous to the Doric migration, 
and that is related as historical, must be separated from history. 
Many of the things which are reported-respecting the Greek 
tribes and their changes, may indeed be considered as certain 
and historical; but all that appears in the form of genealogies, 
and whatever has been derived from and'wrought out of them 


dy, and here lies the difference between the ancient and Shakespearian 
drama. Before the development of the separate Ex, the Greeks had their 
xuxnos étwv ; from this xuxAos the poet seleeted particular groups, and work- 
ed them out in the most perfect manner; medias rapit in res! Thus out of 
the Nibelungen, poems might be made approaching still nearer to the 
Iliad than the Nibelungen itself does.” —1826. 


4 See, however, Niebuhr’ 8 ES to his “iearielation of El Wakedi, p. 
xx.—En. 
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under the name of history, is delusive, and must not in any 
way be mistaken for history. There can be no doubt that the 
traditions of the earliest ages contain some undefinable historical 
germs, but that is all; and those germs occur only in the smaller 
portion; in most cases they do not exist at all. But while I 
completely deny a historical character to the early ages, pray 
do not invert my proposition so as to believe that the times 
subsequent to the migration of the Heracleids are altogether 
historical. Let me explain my meaning by an example: the 
later period begins with the migration of the Heracleids in the 
fourth generation after Heracles; the migration was preceded 
by the unsuccessful attempts of Hyllus, etc. This migration, 
therefore, is connected with Heracles, who is absolutely a my- 
thical being, much more strikingly so, for example, than the 
Atreidae. No one will consider the eternal youth of Helen to 
be historical, but the expedition of the Atreidae against Troy, 
their return, and the death of Agamemnon, cannot, in them- 
selves, be declared unhistorical. The story of Heracles, on the 
other hand, belongs altogether to a different world, to an age of 
gods and miracles, although genealogically it is put in very close 
connection with the Trojan war. We must assert, unconditionally, 
that the conception of a Heracles points to a much more remote 
period than that of the Atreidae. Now the leaders of the 
Dorians are only removed from him by four generations,—from 
that Heracles who is conceived as the ancestor of the Lydian 
kings, and appears in such a variety of relations. 

We have here come to a point at which I will lay before you 
a general principle of historical criticism. The more recent the 
narratives of our authorities are, the more positive in their 
manner of speaking; and the more ancient they are, the fuller 
they are of contradictions. The uniformity and harmony in 
the traditions of a later time, are delusions, and arise from the 
simple fact, that only one narrative has become established, to 
the exclusion of all the others which have been suppressed. 
This is one of the first axioms of historical criticism. There 
are many rationes of it, but they cannot be taught, because they 
require a peculiar tact; nevertheless there are certain maxims. 
Another such axiom is: when history begins to be written, it 
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commonly enlarges a great deal too much in the legendary 
periods; for otherwise, that which lies at a distance would seem 
to approach too near to our eyes; hence the events are separated 
from one another by much larger spaces of time than they 
actually require for their development. 

In the accounts of the settlement of the Heracleids in Pelo- 
ponnesus, everything is of a poetical origin. You may regard, 
as the source of these traditions, the ‘ Naupactia,’ an ancient 
poem, belonging to the period of epic poetry, when poems had 
not as yet the name of an author affixed to them, but were 
common property. It did not belong to those poems which, in 
a narrower sense, are called cyclic, but in its peculiar way it 
certainly belonged to that class. While the cyclic poems 
referred to the: bygone ante-Hellenic world, the world of the 
Achaeans and Danai, the Naupactia stood at the head of the 
few poems treating of the Hellenic age and race. But there 
was more than one source of the traditions. We may take, as 
an example, the stories about the royal family at Sparta. A 
fragment of Alcaeus* shows that, according to one tradition, 
Aristodemus was conceived as ruling at Sparta—Herodotus also 
entertains this view—and that he was succeeded by two sons, 
under a guardian. Others represent him as having died on his 
expedition to Sparta, which accordingly he did not reach. His 
sons, therefore, it is said, conquered :the kingdom for themselves; 
others again relate that Eurysthenes and Procles took the king- 
dom of Sparta because they were the heirs of Aristodemus. 
But the object of all the traditions is to show how the double 
kingdom of Sparta ought to be accounted for (I shall bye and 
bye speak to you about its real nature), and the attempt to 
explain that fact gave rise to the invention of an historical 
fiction. Other instances of complete vagueness in ancient 
history are of frequent occurrence; and of different kinds, as 
for example, in the history of Lycurgus. If there had been a 
traditional history of Sparta, it could, assuredly, not have left 
the Spartan lawgiver in vague uncertainty; but as matters now 
are there exist the most different stories about him. According to 
some he himself was king," and by others he has been placed in 


5 Fragm. 28, ed. Gaisford. § Suidas, s. v.; Justin, ii. 2. 
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different times, under different eircumstances, and under quite 
different kings; while the institution of the ephoralty was 
aseribed by some to Lyeurgus, and by others to Theopompus. 
The Messenian wars were assigned to quite different periods; in 
regard to the seeond of them, on account of its connection with 
the town of Zankle, the difference amounts to no less than one 
hundred and fifty years. The Olympiads, which afforded a regu- 
lator of Greek chronology, ought, for this reason, to have been 
most authentic; and yet we find a twofold statement respecting 
their commencement, according to which they were regarded as 
having been instituted twice. With this I will connect another 
reflection of historical criticism; whenever one and the same 
thing occurs twice, there is always the greatest probability, or 
indeed, we may almost declare without hesitation, that we have 
before us only two different systems of chronology, two differ- 
ent accounts of an event of uncertain date, so that either both 
are vague and uncertain, or in the one case the date is certain 
and established, while the other is only traditional. According 
to aneient tradition, Lycurgus was the founder of the Olympian 
games, as an Amphictyonic festival of the Doric inhabitants of 
Peloponnesus. But when Eratosthenes calenlated the time of 
the Spartan kings, he did so aecording to their lists, and accord- 
ing to generations, because the years of their reigns were not 
known, and Lycurgus was thus put too early. Difficulties such 
as these, which Eratosthenes saw quite clearly, but could not 
remove, were settled without mueh scruple by later chronolo- 
gers. Now the reigns of all the Spartan kings are stated in 
figures by Alexander of Miletus in Eusebius; but did those men 
know them better than Eratosthenes of old? As Alexander 
knew the kings of Alba, of whom nobody else knew anything— 
Eratosthenes reckoned 430 years from the destruction of Troy 
to that of Alba, and this period was filled up by Alexander with 
names of kings—precisely in the same manner he made up the 
lists of the Spartan kings, only with this exception, that the 
latter were not, like those of Alba, invented to fill up a period, 
but their names were certainly traditional; the dates only were 
invented, anda short reign was assigned to one king, and along 
one to another. His mode of proceeding resembled that of the 
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men who, from the Icelandic traditions, determined the reigns 
of the Danish and Swedish kings, and in the distribution of 
time assigned to one king 134 years. Of this we have, in every 
respect, an example in Lycurgus: first, in his relation to the 
Olympiads, as the time in which he is placed must be put back (?) 
one hundred years; and next, in the complete uncertainty 
respecting him; whence we see that Lycurgus does not at all 
belong to history. There existed, no doubt, at Sparta, a later 
lawgiver of the name of Lycurgus, to whom that city owed its 
ebvoucn ; Who would doubt this? But the constitution and the 
laws of Sparta must not be referred to Sparta alone; they must 
be regarded as a general Doric inheritance, not devised by any 
individual, a fact which even the ancients themselves recognised. 
Similar cases are found in the history of Attica. 

Many things, even such as belong to a later period, are fabri- 
cations ; national vanity has often been guilty of falsification ; 
as, for example, the Ionic migration into Attica, which is de- 
scribed as being a friendly reception of exiles, although it is quite 
certain that the Ionians took possession of Attica by force of 
arms. In like manner, the emigrations of the Athenians into 
Asia, that under Neleus, as well as that under Penthilus, can- 
not be regarded as historical. All these traditions and stories 
have an unmistakable origin ; and in several of them we can say 
with incontrovertible evidence, why they were invented; and 
where this is not: possible, we may conjecture it with great pro- 
bability from analogous cases. 

If we compare the relative amount and substance of what is 
historical in the ancient Greek and Roman histories, the result 
cannot here be reduced to a simple formula. On the one hand, 
we have contemporary historians, about 200 years before the 
Romans began to write the history of their own time: Herodotus, 
in reality, did not write the history of his own time, but of a 
period which lay sixty years before it ; Thucydides wrote about 
200 years before Fabius, but the difference between the value of 
the two is as enormous as that between the Iliad and Voltaire’s 
Henriade. From that time onward, both the Greeks and Romans 
continued to write contemporary history ; but all the first Roman 
historians are lost to us; we have only Livy and Dionysius, who 
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200 years after Fabius again wrote about the same ancient times. 
We are, therefore, much at a loss in regard to Roman history. 
More than a hundred years before Fabius, Ephorus inquired into 
Greek antiquity, examining documents, chronicles, records and 
monuments, and composed a history, of which at least some parts 
have come down to us in an indirect way. A few ancient Ro- 
mans, it is true, likewise searched among documents, but very 
little of their investigations has come down to us. Roman his- 
tory, therefore, when compared with that of Greece, is of very 
recent date in point of age, criticism and spirit, and labours 
under a very great disadvantage. But does it follow from this 
that, if we go back an equal period beyond Ephorus and Fabius, 
Greek history will be equally authentic asthe Roman? Between 
the secession of the plebs and the time when Fabius wrote, about 
300 years had elapsed: and do we find the same authenticity in 
Greek history 300 years before Ephorus? The examination of 
this question would require a long discussion. 


# 


LECTURE XXI. 


Ir we had Ephorus and the tables of Eratosthenes, but espe- 
cially the latter, I would not hesitate to answer that question in 
the affirmative, and to say, that in Greece we can ascend with an 
authentic annalistic history even higher than in Rome. It can- 
not be supposed that the Greek writers availed themselves of less 
trustworthy statements from annals referring to the preceding 
period than the Roman historians. Those who had such skeletons 
before them (for what had come down to Ephorus from the earliest 
times were mere skeletons of history), certainly had fewer con- 
temporary materials than the Romans. But meagre as those 
outlines were, if they had been preserved to us as the Roman 
history has been, they would be sufficient to form a picture of 
the life of the Greeks. But neither Ephorus nor Eratosthenes 
have come down to us, nor the four books of Diodorus, from the 
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seventh to the tenth, which to some extent might supply their 
place. For there can be no doubt that Diodorus, in treating of 
that period, followed the annalistic form as he does, in the his- 
tory of later times, and he hardly neglected anything which he 
found in Ephorus. No one has made te observation, that Dio- 
dorus’ account from the eleventh book, where in Greek history 
it differs from other accounts and traditions which have reached 
our time, must for the most part be regarded as derived from 
Ephorus, whose work was his principal source. That he made use’ 
of Ephorus, is evident from his quotations; for when he says: 
“here an author breaks off or begins,” it shows that he followed 
them as authorities, and that at a certain point he left off or 
commenced making use of them. But it is to be regretted that 
he used all of them very inefficiently. We possess his work only 
as far back asthe Persian wars: and since we have nothing more 
ancient than those wars, the authentic accounts in Roman history 
go back a short time, though only à very short time, farther 
than the Greek; for the authenticity of the former begins with 
the consuls, or some little time after the beginning of the con- 
sulship. If we divide Roman history into its elements, into what 
was originally contained in the annals, and into ancient lays 
much of which ought not to be disregarded; and if we separate the 
elements from the falsifications and interpolations of later times, 
we shall have, from the time of the first secession, and even 
from a somewhat earlier point, a history, the authenticity of 
which can be more easily restored the more deeply we study it 
without having recourse to invention. It is not, however, the 
narratives which have come down to us that are authentic ; but 
the narratives contain the authentic history, and it is our part to 
discover it. 

In Greek history, on the other hand, we have only in Thu- 
eydides a few scattered notices and statements, referring to the 
period beyond the point at which Diodorus commences; that is, 
the period of the Persian wars. All that Thucydides says about 
the Pisistratids, about the xzises, etc., about the nations that 
sent out colonies, and the time at which they were sent, Is 
authentic ; if we add to this a, few fragments from Ephorus and 
other trustworthy sources, these are all the genuine historical 
data that have reached us. Whatever we read elsewhere, even in 
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Herodotus, about the earlier times, the Pisistratids, the stories of 
Solon, Lycurgus, Cleisthenes of Sicyon, all these, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, are nothing but oral traditions and tales 
of no more historical value than the Roman stories of Coriolanus, 
Camillus and the like. They are tales concerning real per- 
sonages, in which there is a ground-work of geuuine history, but 
which have been disfigured in the process of continuous oral 
tradition; it matters not whether we suppose that they were pro- 
pagated in the form of poetry, or became the common property 
of the people as mere prose narratives, like fairy tales. AT the 
traditions of the early times, as that of Othryades, and a great 
many others, are of this description; all those graceful and 
beautiful stories can claim no higher value than the Roman ones. 
But we should not on that account despise them; on the contrary, 
we should honour their suhstance like that of the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, and the works of the tragic poets; for here too we 
delight in their substance or tay. Whoever wishes to give his 
mind a classical training, must take care to acquire a knowledge 
of Greek mythology, with its innumerable deviations and forms; 
and we philologers must try to respect and cherish these stories 
in the same manner as the Alexandrian grammarians, to whose 
minds they were ever present; we must take the same pleasure 
in them as in inventions, paintings, and other works of art. 

I shall relate the early history of Greece with the same free- 
dom with which I have treated that of Rome; but I cannot here 
arrive at the same results as in early Roman history, because of 
the latter we have continuous annals, which, like the ruins 
of ancient buildings, enable us to see the whole of the former 
structure. These annals contain the true events; and when you 
have become familiar with the method of laying open that which 
was hidden, you will attain the confidence with which I speak, 
just as if you were in countries in which there are ruins. In 
the time of my father, and hefore it, respectahle men of most 
extensive knowledge and good judgment, whose works we must 
not cast aside, | mean such men as Gatterer, admitted in an in- 
conceivable manner everything which they found related about 
the earliest ages of Greece ; they had not yet come to understand 
the difference between the several accounts; they had not yet 
recognised the perapaces eis dano yévos ; but in regard to the earliest 
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times they imagined that little indeed was known, but that that 
little was as certain as later events. All that has been drawn 
into history from those early periods, for example, the genealo- 
gies and lists of the kings of Sicyon, which those men took to be 
as historical as any well authenticated fact, must be altogether 
rejected. They do not contain a shadow of truth, they are 
fabrications and impositions of later ages. ‘Some ancient gene- 
alogies, such as the Phoronis, were no doubt made use of in draw- 
ing them up, but the rest was manufactured in a dishonest manner. 
We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the ancient 
mythical and historical periods, even though in many places the 
line is not visible. The transition to a different state of things, 
the mecdBaois sis dano yévos, must absolutely he recognised. 

This transition is analogous to that which in our days hag been 
discovered in the science of geology : new genera come into ex- 
istence, and others disappear, and in some cases, while the old 
ones continue, new species spring up. A dim feeling of such 
changes, which though not corresponding with, are yet analogous 
to, those of nature, seems to be contained in the idea of the 
different ages of the world, which was entertained by the ancients; 
for in each of them they assumed a new order of things, and a 
cessation of the preceding one. Such also was the ease in re- 
gard to the races of men; in Herodotus, the age of the heroes 
stands apart by itself, distinctly separated from the age which 
follows. In the earlier times, people did not feel the necessity 
of connecting the whole of the different ages with one another, 
and yet they imagine that this could be accomplished. In read- 
ing the theogony of Hesiod, it has always been to me a strange 
mystery, how he could conceive the ages of men so distinctly 
defined, and yet the age of the heroes so near to them. 

The Greeks did not believe that the transition from the age 
of the heroes to that of ordinary mortals was brought about by 
any catastrophe, or by a physical revolution, but they conceived 
it as something which may be imagined, but cannot be defined. 
The véoro correspond with the transitions from that period, and 
with them, in fact, the new period hegins. The war of Ilion 
belongs entirely to the mythic.or heroic period ; it is followed by 
the wanderings of the heroes, the scor, and their dispersion ; 
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for the most part they disappear from the Grecian world, some 
going to Tyrrhenia, others to Oenotria, ete. ; but most of them 
disappear, and those who might yet be remaining, perish during 
the time of the xd0s0s ‘Hpaxaevdav, or the Doric conquest of Pelo- 
ponnesus. From that time the generations of men are indeed 
still connected by a thread with their heroic ancestors, the 
Heracleids with Heracles, and the Nelids and Codrids with 
Neleus, but they are already ordinary men. They are no 
longer heroes, but something quite different; they are not 
the dvipdv fpduv Betov yévos, of which Hesiod speaks, but a poor, 
miserable, degenerate, sinful, and wretched race of men, olce 
vw Bparoi ciow, as Homer says. This notion pervades all that 
the Greeks thought about their early ages, and, if rightly 
understood, shows their conception of a wholly different order 
of things which had come to a close, which was antehellenic, 
and stood in no rational relation to the subsequent state 
of affairs. But do not on that account believe, that I myself 
wish in any way to express or support the opinion, that 
formerly there had actually been a different order of things, or 
a different race of morta]s, as if a metamorphosis, or a transi- 
tion, like those seen in the various phases of the formation of 
the earth, had actually taken place. Such an idea cannot be 
entertained by a serious and rational man; and if I were to ex- 
press it, it would be folly, or a mere silly joke, of which I should 
not like to be guilty. The notion arose from the circumstance, 
that the Greeks regarded the earlier times, preceding those in 
which their history begins to assume more or less an historical 
aspect, that is, the antehellenic period, as something distinct 
from, and foreign to, their own history and race. Here our 
historians always fall into the mistake of secking history, where 
the Greeks never dreamt of relating history, I mean the Greeks 
before the later Alexandrian period. For it was during this 
latter period that the confusion commenced, and that a desire 
was manifested to seek history where history did not exist; a 
desire which was called forth by the peculiar occupation of the 
grammarians, and is therefore natural and very pardonable. 
They were occupied with the explanation of the early authors ; 
they lived in the times of their poets, and whatever they found 
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in them was regarded as historical. I can say of myself, that 
there was à time when the personages mentioned in Greek poc- 
try had as much reality for me, when I knew their genealogies 
and the like, as the historical characters of Attic history. The 
Alexandrian and Pergamenian grammarians knew history as 
well as they knew mythology, and they were as able to explain 
an oration of Demosthenes as a lyric poem: how much know- 
ledge of this kind they possessed, you may see from good 
Scholia ; but by combining that extensive knowledge with gram- 
mar, those men confounded the boundary lines, and transferred 
to one sphere that which belonged to another. LE 

We shall here pass over the mythological stories, which might 
be a subject for a very attractive treatise, and shall begin with 
that which we really can know about the origin and connection 
of the Greek tribes. The information which has come down to 
us respecting the different races and tribes, and that which is 
known with any degree of certainty, stand, in my opinion, in 
no direct connection with what is called primitive history, and 
I shall confine my remarks’ to the former, from which afterwards 
real history will flow spontaneously. But we shall not venture 
to fill up the great gap with attempts to make the mythical and 
heroic figures historical; and when I say anything about the 
history of the mythical period, I do so with a view to draw your 
attention to that which is unhistorical. 

In the case of Minos, e. g., the mythical has been extended 
beyond the boundaries of history. The method of doubling or 
trebling the same person, leads to most perverse proceedings ; 
but is nevertheless a very common expedient, which is constantly 
resorted to, which was unfortunately too often applied by the 
later among the ancient grammarians, and has been eagerly 
seized upon by the modern scholars of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, for the purpose of reconciling the most 
different accounts and traditions. Different stories are related 
about Minos: according to some, he was a contemporary of 
Theseus, while, according to others, he belonged to a much 
earlier period; the one Minos is a lawgiver, a wise and just 
ruler, and the favourite of Zeus, whereas the other is a cruel 
and unjust conqueror; the remedy is ready at hand, and forth- 
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with it is supposed that there were two Minos. Both, it is true, 
are called sons of Zeus; but this difficulty is easily overcome, 
and it is said, that one was the grandfather of the other, and 
that the first Minos was the good one. Not a single ancient 
poet has conceived Minos, the contemporary of Theseus, as 
different from the one described in Homer, the lawgiver of the 
Cretans and the friend of Zeus; and it never occurs to them to 
consider the different characters ascribed to him as irreconcilea- 
ble. In like manner, two Cecrops have been assumed, one whose 
father is not mentioned, and the other a son of Pandion; and two 
Pandions, one the father, and the other a son, of Erechthens, 
But in all these cases, we have the same variable personages, 
as J have remarked in my History of Rome, and all allude to 
the same relation between Cecrops and Erechtheus, and between 
Erechtheus and Pandion; but one tradition gives one set of 
stories, and the other another. Notwithstanding all this, our 
modern historians and chronologers have in good sober earnest 
imposed upon themselves the duty of making up and treating 
as historical, the chronology of the Attic kings from the times 
of Cecrops, just as they were in the tables of Eusebius. They 
tell us, with the greatest precision, in what year of the world 
those kings succeeded to the throne! How ridiculous! Ac- 
cording to their logic, they could not regard the different cha- 
racters of Cecrops and Pandion as belonging to the same 
person; for they argued thus: who can deny our view of the 
matter, seeing that we find those names expressly mentioned in 
the tables? Formerly, and down to the end of the eighteenth 
century, scholars clung to those tables; at present this will 
indeed no longer be attempted, the last link is snapped, and no 
man will come forward as a champion for the authenticity of 
the list of the Attic kings; but there will still be many, who, 
in regard to Theseus, are influenced by the old prejudice, and 
consider it a crime to doubt his historical character, or to 
acknowledge that the stories about him belong to the tales of 
the heroes, no less than those about Heracles. When the 
latter is said to have roasted an ox, and to have eaten it up 
entirely, this is almost as impossible as his fight with the 
hydra; and the history of Theseus is precisely the same. 
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There is nothing in it that can claim any higher historical 
character than his victory over the Minotaur, or his descent 
into the lower world. ‘Woe to him who regards both as idle 
men, or knights errant, as. it were! If you attempt to put 
Theseus in harmony with time, you will fall into the most 
laughable contradictions.” I must here claim your attention 
the more, because before you I freely express my opinion as 
the best. My difficulty here is in each case to place the things 
before you in their right light, or in that light of which I am 
convinced that it is the true one; but I hope I shall succeed, 
if you will give me your undivided attention, and if you do not 
expect me to put before you everything as in a carefully com- 
posed book. 

There is no doubt that, within the last twenty years, able and 
ingenious men, in their lively occupation with the study of 
antiquity, have produced excellent works on subjects connected 
with Greek history ; and it is delightful to see how much has 
been accomplished. But much is yet to be done, much to be 
desired, and we must be on our guard against abuse, especially the 
abuse of dragging into history the mythology, the symbolism, 
or what is called the worship of the gods. Inferences drawn 
from these things can have no place in history. They rest for 
the most part on combinations which are acute and subtle, but 
have no basis, and are founded upon a petitio principii. Some 
people form to themselves a notion of the religion of the Greeks, 
supporting the same by many sagacious observations, and after 
having done so, and having confirmed it by arguments with 
more or less love of truth, they then draw erroneous conclusions. 
This whole region of mythology is extremely dangerous; and I 
caution you very seriously against the belief that in this way 
you can arrive at historical truth and certainty. There are 
many things which we will not exclude from ancient history, 
but which will yet always, remain ‘very obscure. Here the 
sapientia prima is to-recognize what we may and what we may 
not touch upon, and to separate that which we can undertake 
with some hope of success, from that which we cannot so under- 
take. om 

There is, however, an antehellenic history, which, in its 
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monuments, has not only survived the Hellenes, but has come 
down to our times. As the Eastern Christians believed that 
the Paradise had not been inundated by the deluge, but that it 
was separated from the rest of the land by a broad stream, in 
consequence of which it was visible but not attainable, so we 
too perceive an antehellenic history, but without being able to 
penetrate into its substance. 


LECTURE XXII. 


Tue last publications of Champollion inform us, that in the- 
representations of the expeditions and victories of Sesostris, the 
nations of the four quarters of the world are seen, according to 
the notions entertained by the Egyptians themselves, to wit:— 
their own country—as among the Chinese—Asia, Europe, and 
Africa. The Europeans there still appear as savages clad in 
the skins of animals, while the Syrians are seen in elegant and 
splendid Asiatic attire. If it were not uncertain whether thé 
inhabitants of those parts of Europe, which are in close 
proximity to Asia, are not included among those Asiatics, 
these representations would fully answer the notions enter- 
tained by the ancients respecting the rudeness and savageness 
of Europeans before the time of Orpheus. In this light they 
certainly do appear in some mythical stories, according to which 
Greece is a country of wild and unsubdued nature, which the 
heroes deliver from monsters and criminals. But in the poetic 
descriptions, things are different; in the Homeric poems we 
have before us an age which is but a little later, and yet is 
one of great splendour, wealth, and civilization. I need only 
refer you to the description of the palace of Menelaus and the 
court of Alcinous, though in the latter the poet goes beyond 
the limits of the heroic splendour of the time, and passes into 
the region of fable. The court of Alcinous lies indeed beyond 
the world of Argos, of the Danai and Achaeans, it belongs to 
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a country which is regarded as a foreign land, and the poet 
enters into a different sphere, but the splendour is the same 
in both palaces, in that of Menelaus no less than in that of 
Alcinous. 

Even at the present day there exist ruins of that antehellenic 
period, which excite our astonishment: I. allude to the ruins 
of Orchomenos, and especially those of Tiryns; also those of 
Mycenae, though they are not as considerable as those of Tiryns, 
and the tunnel of.lake Copais. Of the latter, it is true, we 
know only from report, and no man has as yet seen it; travellers 
have looked down into the shafts, but no one in modern times 
has descended into them. It is to be hoped that this stupendous 
work will yet be explored. The ruins of Orchomenos, Tiryns 
and Mycenae, resemble the ancient. Italian ante-Roman monu- 
ments in the fact that both are constructed of immense blocks 
of stoné. All these places, however, act a prominent part only 
in traditions; as far as history goes back, they are but insignifi- 
cant places. Tiryns and Orchomenos, the city of the Minyans, 
occur exclusively in the mythical ages, and subsequently Orcho- 
menos is an ordinary Boeotian town like 'all the rest. The build- 
ings in these places have a great resemblance in style to those 
of ancient Egypt, especially to the peculiar colossal nature of 
Egyptian architecture ; we, moreover, find in them pointed arches 
‘instead of vaults, just as in Egyptian buildings. The sculptures 
on what is called the lion gate at Mycenae, which is noticed 
even by Pausanias, has quite a foreign character; notwithstand- 
ing all the ravages of barbarians, that gate is still standing 
undisturbed, and its ruins are perhaps now as completely pre- 
served as they were at the time when Pausanias described them. 
But the greatest of all these works is the tunnel of lake Copais. 
In this lake there met together the Cephissus ‘and other rivers 
flowing from the Thesprotian and Boeotian hills; but as the lake 
had no outlet towards the sea, it overflowed the beautiful and 
fertile valley of Haliartus. Now, in order to secure that valley 
against inundation, several tunnels by the side of one another 
were made to conduct the waters through the hills to the Euboean 
sea, a distance of thirty stadia or nearly four miles, and the level 
of the lake was thus reduced. These tunnels were constructed 
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in times of which the Greeks themselves had so little knowledge 
or tradition, that they considered them to be natural subterra- 
neous passages. This must have been done at a time when 
Orchomenos, which was situated on the hills above the valley, 
was in its highest prosperity. Similar works which were exe- 
cuted in Italy to restore to the swollen lake of Alba its natural 
level, and to reduce the lakes of Volsinii, Nemi and others, to 
their present level, likewise belong to à very early age ; the way. 
in which the waters of these lakes were drawn off, is now entire- 
ly forgotten. In the most remote period similar tunnels were 
also constructed in Arcadia; thus the lakes of Stymphalus and 
Phencus were drawn off, and no historica] recollection has been 
preserved of those works ; the traditions refer them to heroes, 
and the former of these two valleys, in particular, is said to have 
been recovered by Heracles. 

I do not mean to assert, that these works were execnted in 
the very remotest period ; for I admit that it is a very common 
practice to refer things to the most ancient times, when the 
works of more recent centuries have been forgotten. If we did 
not possess a history by which we are enabled to bring before 
our minds what has happened a few centuries ago—and if we 
did not know in what style people built at the end of the six- 
teenth or the beginning of the seventeenth century, we should 
probably imagine that the buildings of that period, which we see, 
were built many centuries back, because they are of a character 
quite different from that of buildings of our own time. . Thus it 
certainly is possible that some of those works may belong to the 
Hellenic period, but others assuredly cannot, such as the tunnel 
of lake Copais, which is manifestly connected with the ante-Hel- 
lenic greatness of the Minyan Orchomenos. Moreover, Tiryns, 
in the Hellenic age, was a place of no importance, and conse- 
quently its buildings must belong to the period preceding that 
of the Hellenes. It is commonly imagined that there is nothing 
to answer to the poetical descriptions, as if that which is said 


1 «The beginning may have been made by nature, but human hands 
most certainly followed up the hint of nature and completed the work,”— 
1326. 
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about the greatness of Argos had no foundation at all; but, on 
the contrary, these works seem completely to refute the notion 
that the inhabitants of Greece at that time were savages or bar- 
barians. 

„In regard to other great events which belong to still remoter 
times, we have only traditions; such, for example, as the great 
catastrophes of the earth—the partial inundations ; the truth of 
which we can doubt the less, becanse thé greatest among the 
Greek philosophers were convinced of them. One of them was 
the so-called flood of Deucalion, which we must conceive to have 
arisen from waters breaking forth from the interior of the mount- 
ains, whereby whole districts, together with the men and their 
habitations, were destroyed. The fact that Greece was visited 
by such calamities was not doubtedeither by Plato or Aristotle; 
and the latter expresses his conviction, in his “Meteorology,” 
that the districts which were thus laid waste lost their inhabit- 
ants, and that the ancient Selli saved themselves only on the 
heights of Pindns and in the mountain of Epirns, abont Janina. 
These occurrences must be assigned to a period still more 
remote than the heroic age, which for us has become quite 
mythical; and there are only a few myths which we can trace 
so far. In them we find trace’ of different autochthones; 
thus, the restoration of the human race, after the flood, by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, does not concern the world of the Hel- 
lenes (?) ; but subsequently we find another notion of an origin 
of the human race, in the story of the formation of the Myrmi- 
dons under Aeacus, and these are the same people as the Hel- 
lenes. 

Amid the countless number of opinions on Greece, we are 
strongly inclined to adhere to the view that, formerly, all Greece 
was called Pelasgia, and that it was inhabited by the people of 
the Pelasgians. Jtis well known that the name Hellas is of 
later origin ; and its late origin and diffusion are explained in a 
singular manner, the insufficiency and unhistorical nature of 
which show themselves at once, though it is associated with great 
names. Itis said that Hellas was a town of Thessaly, in Achaia 
Phthiotis, and that it received its name from the hero Hellen, 
who, together with his sons, was invited by the neighbouring 
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Thessalians to rule over them, and decide disputes among them. 
In this manner, it is said, the name Hellenes began to spread. 
But this hero, Hellen, stands on the same footing as Ion, Acolus, 
Dorus, Achaeus, and others, all of whom are not real persons, 
but mere personifications of the tribes. I do not believe in the 
existence of a town, Hellas, in Achaia; it is not mentioned any- 
where in history, and is a mere inference from a verse in Homer.? 

There are some other points which we must bear in mind. It 
is an erroneous opinion, that Homer had no common name for 
the whole of Greeee; for there can be no doubt that, by the name 
Argos, he did not designate Peloponnesus alone, but the whole 
of Greece. This has been recognized even by several critics in 
antiquity, and is positively attested by the verse— 


Tlonayor vinovat xox "Apyti novri dvdooeuv. 


But much has been said against it, and the correct view has been 
forgotten. Argos is the general name, and Thessaly in particular 
is ealled the Pelasgian Argos. The name Hellas came into use 
gradually, but how and when this happened we cannot say. All 
we know is, that it arose after the epic period, and that, at the 
time when our historical accounts begin, all the Greeks, even 
those of Asia, ealled themselves Hellenes. But how this remark- 
able change arose, we know not. In the earlier times, the name 
Hellenes was much more limited; and, at first, they are men- 
tioned in contrast with the others. 

The name Pelasgians, for the inhabitants of Greece, does not 
occur in Homer, although he speaks of thatrace. But it is found 
only in the Odyssey, where, in general, everything is much more 
recent than in the Iliad, and, if I reeollect right, the Pelasgians 
are mentioned in Crete; in the Iliad, so far as the Greek word 
is concerned, we have only the name Meaasyuxdy "Apyos in the cata- 
logue, which is the most recent part of the Iliad; and, coneern- 
ing the time of the composition of which, a discovery, I think, 
may yet be made. y 

Wherever in the Iliad the name Hellenes occurs, it seems to 
be confined to the inhabitants of Phthiotis, that is, the Myrmi- 
dons, the subjects of Achilles. In the catalogue, Hellas belongs 
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to the Pelasgian Argos; in other places it occurs side by side 
with Argos; as in the words ‘EaadSa xaé péoov "Apyos, and à» “Eaan- 
vas xai 'Azaiows. In the latter passage,’ the reading, before the 
time of F. A. Wolf, was Wovéaanvas, instead of which a’ “Eaaqvas 
is, no donbt, the correct reading. Herodotus distinguished the 
name of the Hellenes from that of the Pelasgians. He calls the 
Tonians Pelasgians, and the Dorians Hellenes; and relates that 
the latter originally dwelt on Mount Pindus, but that after 
various wanderings over Parnassus, Oeta, etc., they at length 
entered Peloponnesus. Of the Dorians we shall speak here- 
after, and show that, in these earlier times, they must be con- 
sidered to have been a greater people than they were afterwards 
in the historical time, when they occupied the little Awpis rerpd- 
mOALS. 

But granting that according to Herodotus, who is here a very 
safe guide, the Dorians were Ilellenes, and the Ionians Pelas- 
gians, we must not invert the proposition, or maintain that 
Ionians and Pelasgians, and Dorians and Hellénes were the 
same and synonymous. Other tribes.too, though they were not 
Dorians, were yet Hellenes; the Phocians and Locrians, e.g., to 
whom we cannot assign a distinct race or character, may per- 
haps have belonged to the most ancient Hellenes. I infer this 
from the passage about Aus Oiagos, who is famous dv’ “Eaanvas xai 
’Azaiovs, in which assuredly his tribe is included. 

In regard to the Pelasgians, I believe that in my Roman His- 
tory* I have made tolerably clear the paths in this labyrinth, and 
how to get ont of its mazes. I believe that the conclusions at 
which I have arrived, however startling they may be, may yet 
be relied upon, and after all, correspond more with what might 
reasonably be expected, than the commonly received opinions. 
Whoever believes that the essentially different nations in those 
districts must necessarily have been small, imagines a necessity 
which has no existence. Seeing that in the East, tribes of the 
same race extend over a vast range of country, as the Iranians 
from Chusistan to the Jaxartes and Bokhara; and beholding, as 
we do, the wide diffusion of the German, Celtic, and Iberian 


* Iliad, ii. 530. 4 Vol. i. p. 25, foll. 
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races, can there be anything surprising or objeetionable in our 
supposition, that in a similar manner an ancient race extended 
from Asia Minor, including its north-western coast, to the fron- 
tiers of Liguria; nay, that the same race even spread over the 
Western Islands? If we take our own language and compare it 
with the Latin and Greek, or even with the Eastern languages, 
we find that they are related to one another, showing that they 
must all have proceeded from one original stock; and we must 
accordingly assume an immense diffusion of that race; if, more- 
over, we consider the great affinity between the Iranian and 
Sarmatian languages, these races also must originally have been 
of the same stock. Such also is the case with the Pelasgians, 
and several other nations may be conceived to have been akin to 
them, however great the extent of that race itself may have been. 
People have always been deceived in this case by the fact, that 
the Greeks often apply to themselves the name Pelasgians; but 
this confusion does not commence till a later period, when they 
were already In a state of decay. In the earlier ages, when the 
recollection of the ancient times was still alive, and when there 
existed, if not an historical tradition, at least an image of them, 
this confusion does not occur. The tragic poets never eall the 
Hellenes Pelasgians; but they justly apply the name to the first 
inhabitants of Peloponnesus, in the mythico-heroic age, for they 
were really Pelasgians. 

This Pelasgian race comménced on the Propontis, on the 
frontiers of Bithynia proper, between Cyzicus and the subse- 
quent Nicomedia: there we find tlie most eastern traces of the 
Pelasgians; from thence they occupy the whole of the west of 
Asia Minor, inhabiting a broad tract of coastland down to the 
river Maeander in the south; there the Teucrians and Meonians 
no doubt belonged to them. We then find them in the islands 
of the Aegean, in Lesbos and Chios, where they were subse- 
quently subdued by the Ionians—Lemnos and Imbros, whence 
they extend into Macedonia. The southern part of Macedonia 
is Pelasgian, so is the western part, and in fact, the whole coun- 
try, so far as it is comprised within a line drawn from southern 
and western Macedonia to Illyricum. In later times, indeed, 
this line comprised only Epirus; but it is evident, that originally 
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the whole of Illyricum also was occupied by Pelasgians. In the 
north they extend along the whole coast, as far as Pannonia, 
and on the north of the Alps as far as Vindelicia, or the country 
of Bavaria. In Italy they dwelt on the coasts of both seas, on 
the Adriatic as well as on the Lower Sea. The Veneti, on the 
Adriatic, belong to them, and the whole of southern Italy, south 
of a line extending from the mouth of the Liris into Apulia, is 
Pelasgian. The tribes which dwelt between them, in the mount- 
ains, were probably conquerors, who afterwards penetrated into 
those countries ; and there must-have been a time when the whole 
country was Pelasgian. This is really less startling than is 
commonly imagined. “At the time when our history begins, 
we find the Pelasgians scattered, and the process of dispersion 
continues without interruption: their greatness lies entirely be- 
yond the boundaries of history. When the Greeks call them 
évonorpdraroy tôvos, this appellation is certainly correct as far as 
historical times are concerned.” | 

The question here naturally arises, How stood the Hellenes 
in the midst of this vast Pelasgian world? were they not like- 
wise Pelasgians? I answer no, they were not Pelasgians. This 
is expressly and decidedly stated in the testimony of the 
ancients. But Hellenes and Pelasgians were kindred nations; 
identity of religion and similarity of language connected them 
with each other; here, too, we find a fundamental difference 
and a fundamental relationship, bound together by an inexpli- 
cable law.” But how, in the midst of the Pelasgian world, a 
people which was not Pelasgian could maintain itself in its 
isolation in the mountains, is a question which I cannot answer, 
and which you cannot expect me to answer. This much we can 
say with certainty, that the difference did not arise from a 
mixture of races. Herodotus expressly recognises the differ- 
ence; and Aristotle also clearly distinguishes them from the 
surrounding Pelasgians. He says that the Hellenes, who were 
then called Tpa:xo,® dwelt upon Mount Pindus about Dodona, 


5 We here pass over an account of the affinity of their languages from 
the Lectures of 1826, which agrees with that already published in the Lec- 
tures on Roman History, vol. i. p. 17.—En. 


6 « Seands and "Er are the same name; the termination en is the same 
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whither they had fled to escape from the flood. This allows us 
to suppose, that in the early times the Hellenes were a more 
extensive nation. If this be true, and if they once did occupy 
districts in which a great portion of their race perished in some 
physical catastrophe, the question is less puzzling; and, in fact, 
it is puzzling only when we refuse to exercise the modesty of 
distinguishing between that which can be known and that which 
cannot. In such enquiries we must always beware of attaching 
too much importance to isolated testimonies ; and although it is 
said, that at first the Hellenes dwelt on Pindus, yet we must 
not suppose that all the Hellenes occupied Mount Pindus only. 
They may, very possibly, have come down from the mountains 
in the earlier times, and spread further, perhaps over southern 
Thessaly, Histiaeotis, towards Achaia, Phthiotis, and the Dorian 
hills. 

We meet with inextricable difficulties, if we attempt to trace 
out and examine the ancient traditions about the different tribes 
in Greece. The Argives derive their name from the country of 
Argos, contrary to the general rule, according to which the 
names of nations exist first, and countries derive their names 
from the nations. Argos probably signified a castle, a town, or 
something similar, and the name occurs in countries occupied 
by Pelasgians. Larissa, which also occurs in Pelasgian countries, 
and certainly signifies a strong castle or fort, is everywhere the 
name of some fortress. The other géneral names are Danai 
and Achaeans, which I do not consider synonymous. Achaeans 
seems certainly to have been the name of a special people, 
which was afterwards used in a general sense. Danai, on the 
other hand, never was a special name, but was probably always 
a general designation, which no doubt belonged to all Pelasgian 
nations. However much I am averse to building historical 
researches upon names of nations, still I must direct your 
attention to the fact that the name Danad has a great resem- 
blance to other Tyrrheno-Pelasgian names, and is evidently very 


aa the one which so often occurs in names of nations in Italy, in the form 
of ens or as. Tpasxoi is probably the name which the Pelasgians gave to 
the Hellenes, whence it was adopted by the Romans.” 1896. 
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closely akin to them. Danai and Daunii are unquestionably 
the same; and the Daunii are clearly allied to the Tyrrhenian 
race. Danaé is said to have founded the Pelasgico-Tyrrhenian 
Ardea, and on the other hand the father of Tyrrhenus(= Turnus) 
was, according to some, called Daunus, and his mother Danaë. 
Daunus and Launus, again, are the same, d and J in Latin, and 
in the so called Acolian dialect, being always exchanged for one 
another, as in Sdxpvoy and laeryma, Ducetius and Leucetius. 
Launa, Lavinia, and Lavinium, are the same as the different 
names of the Latins, Lavici, Lakinti, Latini, and all these 
names are identical with Danai. Hence we may assume, that 
Danai was the peculiar name of the Pelasgians in Greece, just 
as Tyrrheni and Siceli were the names of the Pelasgians in 
Italy. These are the conclusions at which I have arrived after 
many years’ reflection, and I should be glad if you could become 
convinced of their truth. 


LECTURE XXIII. 


Tan Pelasgians, in the earliest times of Greece, were, it would 
seem, clearly distinguished as Pelasgians of Thessaly, and 
Pelasgians of Peloponnesus, and to the latter the poets refer the 
name of Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. There is, however, nothing.to 
justify further historical inferences from these designations. The 
Pelasgian settlements again, are distinguished by the fact that 
some are called Arcadian, and others Thessalian. The confusion 
in these names is quite endless: the different names of the Pelas- 
gian nation, and the different names of the particular tribes, are 
employed in such a manner, that they are seen in history doubled, 
or even trebled, in the same place, as if Tyrsenians and Pelas- 
gians, Thessalians and Pelasgians, and Tyrsenians and Thessa- 
lians, had made war upon one another, whereas in reality they 
are the same people. Now if the question be asked, whether 
all these peoples, which the ancients sometimes comprise under 
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the general name of Pelasgians, and those which in different 
countries they expressly mention under this name, as in Chios 
and Magna Graecia, in other words, whether the peoples, from 
the Liburnians in the west down to the Meonians, Sicels, and 
Tyrsenians, were one nation in the sense in which the Slavonians, 
e. g., in their immense extent are a nation, —T answer: who can 
by any possibility know this? What rational man can you ex- 
pect to express himself upon this subject in any other than an 
undecided manner? It is not possible here to give a decided 
opinion; but considering the vast extent of this nation, I cer- 
tainly must suppose, that there existed considerable differences 
in the dialects and mode of life of various portions of it; although 
I will neither deny nor affirm anything. When an ancient Sicel 
met a Tyrrhenian from Samothrace, it is possible that they may 
have understood each other, just as a Cossack can, with some diffi- 
culty, be understood by a Bohemian, a Serbian by a Great- Russian, 
and the latter by a Bohemian, provided they have accustomed 
their ears a little to the strange dialect. But I do not mean for 
a moment to assert this, and can say nothing else concerning it 
than that the analogy of great nations proves, that there are 
always dialectic differences, and that they may become very 
strongly marked, although the identity of the nation remains. 
These differences may even become so great, that the several 
tribes do not understand one another, which is the case more 
particularly, when one portion of thé nation is subdued, and for 
a time lives under another as a conquered people, adopting the 
dialect of the conquerors. The Arabs of the Peninsula and the 
Mauritanians, or inhabitants of Tunis, have great difficulty in 
understanding one another, but after all they can do so ; in like 
manner, the language of the Maltese is very different from theirs, 
and yet when you see the Maltese written, you can see the fun- 
damental features of the Arabic, or, if you will, of the language 
of Tunis. Whatever may be the differences in words, which 
occur in the different Arabic dialects, and which are not found 
at all in others, yet the Arabs from Syria and those from Yemen 
understood each other immediately, however much the country 
of the one may be separated from that of the other. Thus the 
whole question is one of those which cannot be decided. 
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There is, however, good reason for regarding the Pelasgians 
as constituting the great bulk of the earliest inhabitants of Greece, 
and occupying the countries from Mount Olympus to Cape Taena- 
rum, in Peloponnesus, with the exception of the central part of 
these countries, which was inhabited by the Hellenic race. If in 
the midst of mythical traditions, we may venture on the dangerous 
experiment of drawing historical conclusions from names and my- 
thical allusions, reasons can certainly be found for the assertion, 
that the Pelasgians of Peloponnesus must be considered as a popu- 
lation which spread in that country at a later period; for traditions 
which do not occur till the time of the tragic poets, and perhaps of 
the later lyric poets, represent Pelops as coming from Phrygia 
across the sea into Peloponnesus; and nothing is so common as 
the expressions Téaoy & &pvt, 6 Tarrdaews; who by a stratagem ac- 
quires the sovereignty in Peloponnesus. I am not the first to 
point out that the name Pelops bears an evident relation to the 
Pelasgians ; but another remark which I will add, and which is 
my own, is this:—Pelops is very little mentioned in ancient 
Greek story, and in the early epic poets; and in them he cannot 
have been a Phrygian any more than Telephus in Homer can 
have been a Mysian, or Priam and his sons Phrygians. We 
-have here the same case as in Virgil’s answer to Dante’s 
question, whence he was. “I am a native of Mantua, and my 
parents were Lombards ;’’ for Dante knew quite well that the 
Lombards had come into Italy long after the time of Virgil. 
His answer is just as much as if he had said, “ Lam a Cisalpine,”’ 
which, however, would have conveyed no meaning to his hearers. 
If a description gains in vividness by the fact, that a poet desig- 
nates a country according to the knowledge of his audience, and 
uses a name which, by its allusion to actual circumstances, brings 
the snbject with greater and increased évépyeca before their mind, 
he is perfectly right in relying on their not connecting an errone- 
ous idea with the name he employs; superficial critics may blame 
him for having employed an equivocal name, but intelligent nien 
will not find. fault with him. If we were to supposg; that after 
Dante’s time there had followed a period similar to that in anti- 
quity ; if we knew as little of the Lombards as we know of the 
history of Asia Minor; if it had been cüstomary to call the an- 
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cient inhabitants of Cisalpine Gaul by the more recent name of 
Lombards, and if now any one were to infer from this, that the 
Lombards occupied that country in the time of the Romans, this 
would be just the same as when Pelops is called a Phrygian. The 
Phrygians, in those earliest times, have nothing whatever to do 
with those districts. Accordingly, the story of Pelops resolves 
itself into that well-known form of a myth. In order to ac- 
count for the fact, that different countries, especially such as are 
separated by narrow seas, are inhabited by the same people, it 
is generally supposed that they migrated from one country into 
that on the other side of the water. This expedient is univer- 
sally resorted to. In like manner, there is an ancient story 
among the Britains, that Britany in Armorica received its popu- 
lation from Britain beyond the sea, at the time of the migration 
of nations. ‘This is a complete fable,sfor Strabo quite distinctly 
says, that the inhabitants of Britany were, even in this time, 
Belgae; a statement which, on account of Caesar, had not been 
paid attention to; the Celts expelled the Belgae only from Nor- 
mandy. We often hear of such alleged migrations. The Oeno- 
trians and Evander are said to have come from Arcadia, as Pelops 
migrates from Phrygia into Peloponnesus, and the Aeolians from 
Greece to Asia Minor. The Aeolians, however, at least the 
greater part of them, did not proceed from Greece to that coun- 
try. That Pelops was a Phrygian, therefore, cannot be received 
as an ancient idea; and the several myths about his personal 
history, his arrival at Pisa, his contest, and the like, must be 
regarded by rational criticism as lying quite beyond the bound- 
aries of history. But it is true, that the name of Peloponnesus 
has a peculiar relation to its Pelasgian population; it is the 
peculiarly Pelasgian part of Greece, whereas the country now 
called Livadia, between the Isthmus and Mount Oeta, with the 
exception of Attica, which belonged to the Pelasgians, was Hel- 
lenic. Whoever does not see, that in the stories of Pelops we 
are in the domain of pure fiction, must also admit the cutting 
up of Pelops and his ivory shoulder, as well as the murder of 
the children of Thyestes and the return of the sun. 

But besides the two races of the Pelasgians and Hellenes 
there occur several other tribes even within the limits of Greece 
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Proper. I say intentionally in Greece Proper; we are here 
somewhat in difficulty. The ancients entertained a very wise 
and correct view; they called all the countries in which Greeks 
were settled Hellas, the most distant countries on the Euxine, 
Bosporus, and the coasts of Iberia, as well as Athens and Pelo- 
ponnesus; but they distinguished between ‘Eaads ovvezijs and “Eands 
oxopaësxr. The former is mentioned by Scylax and Dicaearchus,! 
but the latter name was very rarely used. “Bands ovvexys com- 
menced on the coasts of Ambracia; but the question is, whether 
Thessaly belonged to Hellas or not. : This was always a disputed 
point, even as late as the time of the Peripatetics, the disciples 
of Aristotle; this is a remarkable circumstance, to which.I shall 
have to revert hereafter. 

Among the tribes before alluded to, the Caucones and Leleges 
are most frequently mentioned. They are said to have been of 
the Carian race; but if it is true that the Leleges were the 
ancestors of the Locrians, and if the latter in the catalogue are 
rightly classed among the Hellenes, this is one of those cases 
in which reconciliation is impossible. But the belief that a 
people of the Carian race dwelt in Triphylia, on thie west coast 
of Peloponnesus, is one against which nothing can be said; for 
it is established on good authorities, that at one time the Carians 
occupied the Cyclades, and it is known from Thucydides that 
more than half the corpses dug up by the Athenians in Delos 
were Carians. Admitting that even at a very early period, the 
Tonian population did not bury their dead there, we yet see that 
Carians once dwelt in the island. And what was the case in 
‘Delos was no doubt the same in all the islands, and it is reserved 
to our times, when Greece is under a European government, to 
show this still more distinctly ; the nature of the Carian tombs 
will soon be known, partly by investigations in the Cyclades, 
and partly by those in Caria itself, as the Athenians could so 
easily distinguish the Ionian tombs. It-is further not more 
impossible that the Carians should have been in Peloponnesus, 
than that they existed in Delos and all the Cyclades. : It is also 
probable that the Eteocretans or original Cretans, belonged to 


! Scylax, p. 12, ed. Hudson; Dicaearch v. 32, foll. ed. Hudson. 
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the Carian nation, and the southern countries were entirely 
inhabited by that race: we find them also in Cos, Rhodes, ete. 
This is more than a mere conjecture, it is an opinion of intuitive 
certainty. The Carians are altogether a non-Greek people; 
they are as little Pelasgian as they are Hellenic; they are 
called BapZapopavor, or strange to the Greeks on account of their 
language, while a barbarous language is never assigned to the 
Teucrians or Trojans in the Homeric poems, and their names 
are Ilellenic; and although it may not be true, yet the poet 
always represents the Teucrians and Danai as understanding 
oncanother. ‘The Eteocretans appear to have been modified by 
a Pelasgian immigration, and afterwards to have been Hellenised 
by a Hellenic one.” The Lydians and Mysians in destructive 
wars took possession of the countries formerly inhabited by 
Pelasgians. Teucrians and Meonians likewise belonged to the 
Carians. 

The Poeni or Phoenicians were another people inhabiting those 
countries; they were not widely extended, but in a scattered 
way they dwelt and ruled there, much in the same manner in 
which the Arabs do on the east coast of Africa, and as the 
Carthaginians did on the coasts of Numidia, Mauritania, and 
Iberia. We are expressly told by Herodotus, that in the earliest 
times they had a settlement in Thasos, and that they had gold 
mines there as on the opposite coast of Thrace. Cythera was 
likewise a Phoenician colony. ‘ The truth of Phoenician settle- 
ments cannot be doubted in either of these places; in the former 
we find the worship of the Phoenician Melkarth, and in the 
latter that of Mylitta. In Thera there are likewise traces of the 
Phoenicians.’’ It is interesting to observe how the Phoenicians 
everywhere established themselves in islands of no great extent 
and not far from the mainland; from such points they were 
enabled, without garrisons, to rule over the neighbouring coun- 
tries through their commerce and the superiority of their culture, 
and to extend their influence. Iam disposed to believe that at 
one time the Phoenicians were also in possession of Aegina, 
particularly as the Attic silver mines were just opposite; as yet 
I do not indeed know of any mention of this, and have discovered 
no trace of it, but perhaps some one will yet find something to 
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confirm my suspicion. On the mainland of Greece, Thebes is 
the only Phoenician colony. I have already said that I cannot 
understand how people can dispute and deny the Phoenician 
origin of the Thebans in opposition to the testimony of all 
antiquity. Only remember that among the few remnants which 
we have of the Boeotian language, there occurs the word Bava 
which evidently has an Aramaic or Phoenician root, and to which 
there is no kindred word in the Greek language. 

Besides these the Thracians also occur in our accounts. They 
are mentioned at Daulis in Phocis, in Boeotia where they are 
called Aonians, Hyantes, etc., nay, even at Fleusis in Attica, 
where Eumolpus is described as a Thracian, and fights along 
with the Eleusinians against Athens. Even if we cast on one 
side everything that has no historical value, it will still be im- 
possible to deny that Thracians once dwelt in those districts, 
and that in central Hellas they occur between Mount Oeta and 
the Isthmus, that is, in Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica. This fact 
admirably agrees with my opinion that the Thracians were one 
of those nations which had come into Greece from the north, 
and that we have traces of the time when the Thracians had not 
yet spread themselves in those localities. I consider the bound- 
aries of the Pelasgian country, which are laid down in the 
“ Suppliants” of Aeschylus, to be perfectly historical; nay, 
more, I am convinced that they are drawn too narrow rather 
than too wide, and that they extended even farther, so that the 
settlement of the Thracians in Pieria, in the peninsula between 
the Axius and the Strymon, in Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica, was 
the consequence of an invasion of the nation which took place at 
a time which we can no longer define. If we use the utmost 
care, we find a few faint traces of the changes that must have 
taken place there; but when and how this happencd we cannot 
say; this only is certain, that within the Pelasgian country 
Thracian tribes appear. On mount Jura we find enormous rocks 
torn from the Alps and thrown high up by a foree to which the 
forces on our earth furnish no analogy, and there must have 
been a convulsion of thé physical elements without our being 
able to say at what time, and what forces were at work there; 
but it is, nevertheless, à fact: such also is the case with the 
invasion of the Thracians and also that of the Illyrians. The 
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latter certainly belongs to a much later time than is generally 
believed; the Homeric age, for example, does not know of it; 
but I do not mean to say that some of their expeditions did not 
take place at an earlier time. All the chronological statements 
about the early period of Greece are utterly worthless, and in 
my opinion the invasion of the Illyrians belongs to a very late 
period, perhaps to the thirtieth or fortieth, if not to the fiftieth 
Olympiad: it certainly did not happen much earlier. How then 
can it be said that the invasion of the Thracians which the 
Greeks placed in the time of Pandion and Erechtheus, cannot 
be compared with it?? I cannot admit into my narrative those 
things which every book boldly sets forth. 

What renders the invasion of the Thracians probable, is the 
conviction which you may have of the extent of the Pelasgian 
nation. Beginning from the Propontis, they decidedly appear 
west of the Strymon, and all the islands of the Aegean, between 
Greece and Asia, to the north of Euboea and Chios belong to 
them; should these islands only have been Pelasgian, and not 
also the margin of that sea, the coast of Thrace? for the eastern 
margin too was Teucrian or Pelasgian. I have no doubt that 
the northern margin also was Pelasgian, and that the Thracians 
spread over all those countries. Here we assuredly have the 
earlicst traces of a devastating northern migration of nations, 
which was afterwards reproduced among other nations. This 
migration of nations was formerly not mentioned anywhere; 
a corresponding tradition describing the opposite direction, as 
traditions about settlements always do, is that ancient story 
which is preserved only in a single passage of Herodotus, that 
the Teucrians undertook a great expedition into Europe, and 
entirely subdued the Thracians. In the catalogue of ships, the 
Teucrian dominion is supposed to extend as far as the foot of 
Olympus, for all the nations of those countries set out to the 
support of ium. Whoever follows up those empires of ancient 
Greece, as they are described in the poets, and from them în the 
mythographers, passes from the dominion of history into another, 
where every philologer must indeed be at home, but which does 


2 This passage cannot be restored with certainty. We must probably 
supply the words, “which, however, I must place at a much later time,” 
after the name ‘“ Erechtheus.”—Ep. 
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not belong to history: I might just as well relate to you the 
stories of the Heldenbuch, of the Edda, and the like. Hence I 
shall, in what follows, say but little, and that in a negative way, 
on these beginnings; and shall do no more than merely notice 
many of the incongruities. We must be satisfied with seeing 
this so-called ancient history partly cut up into fragments, and 
partly reduced to a very small compass. , | 


: LECTURE XXIV. 

I HAVE already noticed the peculiar manner in which the 
heroic age, and especially its kingly familiés are made to 
disappear and perish, and that this was chiefly brought about 
through the vor. On their return from Troy the ies found 
everything 1 in a state of dissolution, and they went away, one 
in one direction, and another in anor, as Diomede and 
Philoctetes. The Odyssey relates the return of Odysseus; but 
he afterwards falls by the hand. of Telegonus, and Telemachus 
with the latter goes to Circe in Aeaea. Minos, also, whose 
race likewise disappears, and afterwards Idomeneus, perish in 
a similar manner. Minos pursues Daedalus to Sicania, and 
there meets his fate in the siege of Camicus; as this is not yet 
sufficient to get rid of the whole ancient race, the Cretans are 
said to have followed him to avenge. his death, and to have all 
perished. Other Cretans again proceed mich ‘Idomeneus to 
Italy, as it was felt improper to allow his Cretans to pass over 
into the historical period. Lastly; Teucer goes to Cyprus in 
the same manner. All these stories evidently have no other 
meaning than to explain how the Greek people of the mythi- 
cal, period and the race of heroes vanish from history. Such 
also is the meaning of the tradition of. a great many so called 
Greek or Achaean settlements after the Trojan. period, all of 
which are entirely non-Greek, and even in after-times appear 
as un-Hellenic as other nations; these, too, emigrate and disap- 
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pear. Other emigrations of the Greeks have an historical 
appearance, but yet their historical origin is extremely doubt- 
ful. I allude to the Aeolian and Dorian cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor. This opinion will no doubt be regarded as an 
unfaithful, nay, as an intolerable paradox ; and yet I am con- 
vinced that it is not a mere conjecture, but that it might be 
fully proved, if it were possible to find testimonies; “but this 
is impossible, because the history of that whole period is con- 
tained in poems, which furnish only detached incidents.” I 
have spoken about these colonies in my lectures on Ethno- 
graphy and Chorography. I have there directed attention to 
the fact, first that that coast as far as the Maeander, where the 
Carian race begins, was in the earliest times inhabited by 
Pelasgian nations, Meonians, Teucrians, and others. I will 
further remind you that there were two cities of the name of 
Magnesia; the one at the foot of Mount Sipylus, the other on 
the Meander; both were called Magnesia, in the same sense as 
the Magnesia in Greece Proper, namely, “‘ country of the Mag- 
netes,” where the existence of a town Magnesia has been 
absurdly assumed, of which the ancients know nothing, and 
that even by the excellent D'Anville.! The two Asiatic towns 
of the name of Magnesia were situated in the midst of the 
country, and had no connection at all with the coast; how then 
did they arise? There is absolutely no statement respecting 
their foundation. Iregard them as towns of the Asiatic Mag- 
netes, whom it is not necessary to suppose to have migrated 
thither from Thessaly ; for as a part of the Pelasgians on the 
coast of Asia Minor were called Thessalians, it is clear that in 
the earliest times there may have existed Magnetes on the coast 


1 “It is extraordinary to see what astonishing works D’ Anville has pro- 
duced with his very slender knowledge of Greek, with the help of transla- 
tions and the like—a great proof of his geographical genius. He knew no 
eastern language, and yet even there his kéen eye hits right; the ortho- 
graphy in his maps of eastern geography is a striking proof of the fact, 
that even where he was deficient in direct knowledge, he clearly and dis- 
tinctly saw the truth. The same is the case in his Geography of Greece, 
where he has committed only a few trifling mistakes to which attention 
must be directed. Faults in great men must be pointed out, but not with 
an air of assumption and indulgenec, but with a probatio honoris,” 
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of Asia as well as about Mount Pelion in Thessaly. I am per- 
fectly convinced, that in whatever manner the Aeolian, cities 
may have become Greek, the main stock in the twelve towns 
(twelve towns on the coast, and a dedexdnoason Mount Ida, 
4 da Aionis), was essentially a Pelasgian population, which be- 
came Hellenised. 

The change of language in the extension of the Hellenic 
nation appears to us very surprising; but this is one of those 
things which a man must have observed himself, in order not 
to think them incredible. In the history of nations, and in 
ethnography, we can point to many analogous cases, in which 
the many adopted the language of the few. I need, in the 
first place, only remind you of the remarkable change of the 
Wendish and German languages, which has occurred in the 
north of Germany. The Wends dwelt in Mecklenburg, Pome- 
rania, and in all the countries on the east of a line which runs 
from the Holstein canal, between Rendsburg and Kiel, east of 
Hamburg down to the frontier of the Altmark, then running 
along that frontier so as to include Magdeburg; it then pro- 
ceeds, excluding Merseburg, towards Schleitz, leaving the ter- 
ritory of Bayreuth, Nürnberg, the Upper Palatinate on the west, 
then down again to the embouchure of the Altmühl into the 
Danube, and across the hill towards the Inn, so as to include 
the eastern part of the Puster valley. In this great extent of 
country the Wends formed the majority of the population, and 
yet they adopted the language of a minority of Germans who 
settled among them, except in Lusatia and the neighbouring 
districts, Bohemia, Krain, and the adjoining parts of Styria. On 
the east of the line here described, the Wendish language in 
the eighth century was absolutely predominant far and wide; 
but at present it has entirely disappeared, except in the 
districts which I have just mentioned. German colonists cer- 
tainly did settle there; "but they were only a small number 
compared with the rest of the population. In some parts the 
Wendish dynasties remained, as in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 
only adopting the German language; the courts became German- 
ised, and German found a welcome reception in the towns, but 
the ancient nobility is altogether of Wendish origin; yet as 
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early as the fourteenth century the Wendish language had 
entirely disappeared. No man can account for such a change. 
The most probable explanation would be to suppose that the 
Germans were not entirely expelled by the Wends; but the 
names of places and rivers which are altogether Slavonian, 
prove that the Wendish language was predominant. In like 
manner the native Belgian or Cymrian language in Cornwall, 
Cumberland, and to some extent also in Westmoreland has given 
way to the English without any settlement of the latter in those 
counties. In Egypt a very small number of Arabs have estab- 
lished colonies; and yet through their influence, the ancient 
language of this very populous nation has entirely disappeared, 
except among the Christians. Throughout the north of Persia, 
in Masanderan, Shirwan and elsewhere, as well as in a great 
part of Chorassan, the number of Turks is not very great, and 
they did not establish themselves there till the cleventh century ; 
and yet the Turkish language centurics ago has entirely sup- 
planted that of the Persians, and so much so that only the 
learned understand and speak Persian. This facility of chang- 
ing languages at certain periods is à very remarkable phenome- 
non; it may often be effected by force. An Arab khalif in Spain 
commanded the Christians in Andalusia to adopt the Arabic, to 
prevent their having intercourse with the Christians of Castile, 
and after one generation all spoke Arabic. My father learned in 
Asia Minor, that fifty years ago the Christians at Cacsarca spoke 
Greek; but a Turkish pashah forbade it under penalty of death, 
and thus the Greck language became extinct. In like manner, 
it is true, Albert the Bear forbade the use of the Wendish 
language in the marquisate of Brandenburg, but in Meck- 
lenburg and Pomerania this was not the case. But even where 
despotism does not interfere, a change of language is often 
effected in another manner. Wherever Albanese colonies estab- 
lish themselves among the modern Greeks, they retain for a 
time the Albancse language, they then become Siyrwoso, and in 
the end speak nothing but Greek. Languages, therefore, are 
not so constant as is commonly supposed. Nay, I do not 
consider even the physical features of nations to be as immutable 
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as people are commonly inclined to think, except in certain 
forms. The features, it is true, do not go beyond the marks of 
the race, but within their limits, the characteristic features are 
subject to changes in a remarkable manner. There is no doubt 
that in the time of Ammianus Marcellinus, blue eyes and fair 
hair were the general characteristics in the south of France, but 
in Gascony, the district of which he speaks, these features are 
no longer seen. On the other hand, blue eyes and fair. hair 
were something very extraordinary among the ancient Greeks, 
whereas at present they are very common. We might say, 
that this arises from a mixture of nations; but the nations that 
might have contributed to such a mixture, have dark hair, like 
the Albanese. ‘Tacitus says, that the Caledonians could be 
recognised by their German eyes and hair, and although the 
Caledonians were Gael, to doubt which would be too bold, yet 
their present descendants in the Highlands have brown eyes 
and dark hair. I make this observation, to show how, within 
the limits of the race, the differences by which the single tribes 
are distinguished, may without difficulty be conceived in the 
course of time to have become altered, or to have disappeared. 
How many people are there at present in Germany with dark 
hair, and how rare is the ancient. German hair in Upper and 
even in Lower Germany? It is a correct observation that the 
peculiar German hair as described by the Romans, disappears 
more and more in the north of Germany, and a century hence 
it will probably be very rare; the progress is so remarkable. 
In districts which I know well, I have, ever since my boyhood, 
observed a marked diminution, and old people have made the 
same observation. 

According to what I have here said, it is very possible that 
the Pelasgian nations exchanged their own language for the 
Greek, at which we can be as little surprised as at the fact that 
subsequently the Greek nation unquestionably, to a certain ex- 
tent, adopted the Macedonian language. 

This, I-think, is sufficient as an introduction to the earliest 
history of Greece. I shall be obliged to lay before you many 
things in a manner, asif I were speaking historically on mythical 
subjects ; but I think I have sufficiently cautioned you. The 
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ancient Greeks had the inclination peculiar to human nature, to 
derive all that exists from individual persons. I shall now de- 
scribe to you the conditions of the separate countries. 

A Jove principium ! let us therefore begin with Athens. 

In the earliest times of which we have any definite informa- 
tion, we find at Athens a people, which is called Ionian. It is 
divided into four tribes, like all the lonians wherever they are 
met with; each tribe is subdivided into three phratries, and each 
phratria contains thirty yé or gentes. This Ionic condition of 
Athens is said to have been brought about by an immigration of 
the fugitive Ionians, who on being expelled by the Achaeans from 
Aegialea, threw themselves into Attica, and there met with a 
friendly reception and protection from the natives; but it is con- 
trary to all experience and possibility that a people received in 
such a manner, should acquire such an influence as to impress 
its own character upon those who received it. At the same time 
we hear of a change of dynasty. The immigrating people is 
governed by the royal race of the Nelids, which has otherwise 
disappeared ; that race steps into the place of the Theseids, and 
Theseus with his race vanishes from Attic history, being expelled 
according to some accounts by a Syuaywyés, Or, according to others, 
spontaneously resigning his sovereignty and kingly dignity. If 
I am not very much mistaken, there must have existed in the 
earlier ages yet another tradition, namely that Theseus never 
returned from the lower world, and that this was the cause of 
the disappearance of the ancient royal house of Athens. ‘Thus 
Virgil says: sedet aeternumque sedebit infeliz Theseus; though 
Horace, it is true, speaks differently: Nec Lethaea valet Theseus 
abrumpere caro vincula Pirithoo® All these mythical stories 
are nothing but means of disguising this appearance, which com- 
pletely resembles that of other heroic families. There is, more- 
over, quite a different Attic account of the immigration of the 
Tonians ; for it is also said, that Ion, son of Xuthus, was received 
by the Athenians as Polemarchus: here then we see no friendly 
reception, but the Ionians appear at once as rulers.? 


2 Aen, vi. 617; Horat. Carm. iv. 7. 


3 The Ionians, again, are said to have migrated from Attica to Aegialea, 
whence they afterwards returned. See Strab. p. 383, ¢.—Eb. 
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But the fact that the Ionians were the rulers might afterwards 
easily he forgotten in consequence of a reaction. For by the 
side of the ruling people there existed. in Attica, from the earliest 
times, another under the name of snos or the commonalty. Ac- 
cording to the universal experience, which we must hear in mind 
in regard to all political constitutions of antiquity, the practice 
was, that after a conquest, the ancient or native population, 
unless it was reduced to slavery, and thus dissolved (as was the 
case, e. g., in Magna Graecia, where the Pelasgians became the 
bondmen of the Achaean colonists) formed a distinct body by 
itself, standing under the sovereignty of the ruling people, but 
having no share in their institutions. Such must have been the 
case in Attica. In the history of modern times, too, this preg- 
nant observation has not heen duly attended to: When after 
the conquest, the Kentish men revolted, and the Englishdemanded 
of their king the recognition of the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
we must not imagine that the Normans are meant there—the 
king’s people had nothing to do with the affair—but they were 
the ancient inhabitants of Kent, who had capitulated, retained 
their rights, and had not adopted the coutumes of the Normans ; 
there the ancient law of succession also was stillin force. Hence 
the movement was confined to the Anglo-Saxons, and the Nor- 
mans had nothing to do with it. This distinction goes through 
the whole history of the middle ages; and whoever does not bear 
it in mind, or imagines that, in consequence of the migration of 
nations, or of subsequent conquest, the original inhabitants had 
been absolutely reduced to slavery, is labouring under a most 
grievous mistake, and is like one who walks with his eyes closed. 
I can refer you to my histary of Rome, where I have fully ex- 
amined this subject.‘ I have there established the.fact thai the 
commonalty in the cities comprises the whole body of free men 
who do not participate in the sovereign power; and I constantly 
find additional proofs to confirm what I have there said. Within 
these few days I have discovered a fresh one in Meyer von Kno- 
nau's History of Switzerland, a work written in a very excellent 


“ Comp. History of Rome, vol: i. p. 405, foll.; also Lectures on Roman 
History, vol. i. p. 98, foll. 
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spirit, and deserving of all praise: it was not until ahout the 
year 1720, that the people of Berne changed the inscription on 
their seal: Civitas et communitas Bernensis into Res publica 
Bernensis. The excellent chronicle of Cologne is likewise of 
great importance in this respect: from it we can best learn the 
constitutions of the cities in general, and hence also those of the 
other German cities in the middle ages. Old Nicholas Karbach, 
unlearned as he was, yet in his translation of Livy, had a clear 
insight into the circumstances described, and hit the right thing 
in rendering 7. Quinetio ex patribus, this or that one ex plebe 
collega datus, by “To T. Quinctius, who was elected from 
among the houses (Geschiechter), so and so was given from the 
commonality (Gemeinde). This exactly confirms what I have 
said about the commonalty: the houses and the commonalty were 
essentially opposites. Such a demos, or commonalty, existed in 
Attica beside the ancient race, and was not contained in it. 
This fact has not yet been sufficiently recognised, and in Greek 
history the old erroneous notions are still kept up. The party 
disputes which occur in the Attic demos,’ are those which always 
show themselves, when the demos begins to feel its own power, 
and is strong enough to desire a union and equal rights with the 
burgesses. The latter then form one party, and the demos the 
other; and as soon as the demos has acquired sufficient strength 
it unites with the burgesses. 

From the existence of this demos, you must see that Attica 
was conquered by a foreign people, the Ionians We may, 
without committing an error, call the ancient Atticans Cranai, 
if we prefer that ancient designation. This was originally the 
name of the Atticans “as a distinct branch of the Pelasgians,” 
while afterwards the name is also applied to the new Athenian 
people. Wherever different tribes settle one after another in 
the same country, the names in the course of time accumulate, 
and are given to the same people, as if they were synonymes. 


5 « No where do we find better expositions of the ancient names of these 
parties, than in the republics of Switzerland. In Graubiinden we find ‘the 
people of the mountain,’ and ‘the people in the valley,’ which answers ta 
the Greek duixpros and medvers; the répaña are ‘the people of the coast, ” 
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It was the later Alexandrians in particular, the rhetoricians 
and poets, who confounded names which earlier writers had 
accurately distinguished: thus they speak of Mopsopia, Cranai, 
and the like. 

The four tribes of the Ionians are undonhted; their names 
were eatovzes (this is the right form and not Teaéovres), Acysxopels, 
"Apyddes and "Oxayses. These names, from their resemblance to 
those of castes, had led me for a long time® to: believe that they 
alluded to the’ existence of castes in Attica; they may in Greek 
signify priests, warriors, agriculturists, and shepherds, and the 
tribes have accordingly been regarded as so many castes. 
’Apyäèes was taken as îpyăza:, and it is not impossible that the 
latter form might have been changed into the former; but be- 
sides this somewhat violent change, the explanation became 
rather. unsatisfactory, for this. reason, that the class of the 
éxanzes, Which surely ought to have been at least the second, is 
mentioned last, and hence this name has been connected with 
dnădzepo, the younger. But G. Hermann, in his preface to the 
Ion of Enripides, denies the allusion of these names to castes alto- 
gether; and I agree with him. The four Attic tribes have no 
reference whatever to castes, they are only an ordinary national 
division, the names of whieh are indeed strange; but we can 
make nothing of them. According to another account, the ori- 
ginal number of the Attic tribes. was three; and this may be 
true, if we refer the statement to the ancient conquered people, 
the demos; but as they are mentioned under the new names of 
eurtarpidat, yeapdpor, Snusovpyor, ete., the statement is quite uncer- 
tain. This has already been intimated by G. Hermann; and I 
express it still more emphatically, that these three tribes must 
be rejected. I am, indeed, abstractedly inclined to believe, 
that the division into three tribes, which we find among the 
Dorians and Romans, and which the Italian Tyrrhenians seem 
to have had in common with the Achaeans, existed also among 
the ancient Pelasgian inhabitants of Attica, but at the same 
time I am of opinion that it must be looked for rather in the 
ancient designations, “people of the hills,” ‘people of the 
plain,” etc. 


5 Compare History of Rome, vol. i. p. 294. 
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LECTURE XXV. 


IN attempting to separate. and arrange the periods ae ele- 
ments in ancient Greek history, we must be prepared for fre- 
quently meeting with different cases, in which we cannot say 
with certainty, whether a given historical fact is to be referred 
to this or to that relation. Such are the accounts of the an- 
cient dodecapolis of Attica: it is difficult to say to what period 
it must he assigned, though it is probable that it belongs to the 
ante-Tonian period, and corresponds to a subdivision of the three 
tribes of the Cranai into twelve; but in the Ionian period, too, 
we find such a division into twelve, in the case of the phratriae. 
Everywhere in Greece we meet with a twofold division. In 
many cases, there existed a fundamental division into three 
phylae or tribes, as, for example, among the Dorians, probably 
among the earliest Athenians, and among the Arcadians, where 
we find the three tribes of the Maenalians, Parrhasians, and 
Azanians. In this Arcadian trichotomy each of the three tribes 
is subdivided into four parts. The same trichotomy also occurs 
among the Italian nations, probably those of the Tyrrhenian 
stock; at Rome, as at Sparta, each of the three was subdivided 
into ten; and it is possible that this subdivision into ten ex- 
isted among all the Dorians. The other fundamental division 
is that into four tribes. The nations among which we find the 
division into three, are evidently independent of the system of 
castes; but we are on the whole too much inclined to conceive 
the tribes as partaking of the nature of castes. This is one of 
those conceptions which were generally adopted about the end 
of the last century. I myself for a long time believed it to be 
correct; but I have subsequently convinced myself, that the 
tribes have nothing to do with a system of castes. Such a sys- 
tem, it is true, has often been the characteristic feature of tribes, 
but wherever this has been the case, it arose out of conquests. 
The fundamental divisions into three and four, are frequently 
found combined in the subdivisions. Both divisions are of pri- 
mitive origin; with those nations, among which no conquest can 
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be shown to have taken place, they were local divisions; but 
where a single city rises to the rank of a state, the division is 
commonly based upon the gentes. The trichotomy occurs in the 
Doric states of Peloponnesus, of which there were three, viz. 
Argos, Lacedaemon or Sparta, and Messene: there the original 
division of the people exists at the time of the conquest. They 
have several local subdivisions, but everywhere the Dorians ap- 
pear as zpizdizes, or divided into three tribes. The subdivision 
in the separate Doric states appears to have been six-fold or 
thrice three-fold, as on the coasts of Asia Minor; in Rhodes it 
was three-fold. Wherever the number of tribes is four, each is 
subdivided into three, and where the number of the tribes is 
three, they are subdivided: into four, so that: the result is the 
same.t The dodecapolis of Attica, therefore, might represent 
the twelve phratriae of the four Ionic phylae; but it is more 
probable, that it was an ante-Ionian division, whether the fun- 
damental division was into four or into three tribes. 

Cecrops and his race disappear from the ancient history of 
Attica; Cranaus is only mentioned here and there; and Theseus 
disappears, no one knows how.. I have already mentioned the 
different ways, in which his disappearance is accounted for. Ac- 
cording to-some accounts, he introduced the democratic form of 
government; but was rewarded with ingratitute, and was expelled 
by Menestheus, for which there is no-other reason but because, 
in the catalogue of ships, the latter is mentioned as prince of 
Athens. But that catalogue is a strange, piece of composition. 
In the Iliad nothing is said about the Theseids. Theseus goes 
to Scyros, and subsequently when his bones were found there, 
they were gigantic, like those of Orestes. ‘The heroes belong to 
an entirely different period from that of later mortals, and are 
of quite a different stature. That the Odyssey is of a much 
more recent date; may be seen from the fact, that in the Iliad 
the heroes are conceived vaguely as mighty and gigantic beings, 
while the poet of the Odyssey conceives Odysseus as a man of 
small stature, and of form and size like other men. ‘The poet of 
the Iliad would have considered it impossible, that Ajax, or any 


* “The terms try and gui are in many cases used as synonymes.” 
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other of his heroes, could have concealed himself under à ram, 
and have been thus carried out of the cave, as Odysseus is de- 
scribed to have done. Polyphemus still belongs to those ancient 
heroes. There are many more such distinguishing characteris- 
tics. What I here call much more recent, means a hundred, 
or perhaps two hundred years; and this is a very long time, for 
a period of a few years may produce mighty changes, while 
sometimes slight changes are the work of a century. In Italy, 
matters at the end of the eighteenth century were almost the 
same as they had been at the beginning; whereas in Germany, 
the period from 1750 to 1770 was equal to a century in its effects 
upon literature, opinions, general relations, in short upon every 
thing. Even if no date is printed in a German book, we may 
easily discover at once, whether it has been printed before the 
year 1750 or after 1760. Consequently the period of such a 
change as that from the Iliad to the Odyssey cannot be mea- 
sured. 

Now Menestheus is prince of Athens; but, afterwards, the 
Menestheids disappear, and the Theseid Thymoctes is again in 
possession of the throne. Then come the Nelids, who were 
expelled from Pylos, and were received at Athens. Thymoetes 
is unwarlike; Athens is hard pressed by the Boeotians; the 
Nelid Melanthus accepts the challenge to a single combat with 
the Boeotian Xanthus, conquers him by stratagem, and gains 
the sovereignty. According to others, it was Andropompus, 
and not Melanthus, that conquered Xanthus. Another story 
again states, that Melanthus was not a Nelid; that the Nelids 
indeed came to Athens, but did not reign there; others again 
say, that the Nelids were the ancestors of Neileus, who went to 
fonia.? Everything is here in a state of confusion. It is re- 
markable to see with what a ridiculous tenacity the mythical 
history is believed by the scholars of other nations, especially 
by the French, who are otherwise not over fond of believing. 
But Iwill explain to you, by an example, how the matter stands, 
and how the most different traditions are current by the side of 
one another. The grammatical period of Alexandria has much 


? Supply the words, * and is otherwise called a son of Mclanthus.”—Ep. 
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that is excellent; and if I had the power of conjuring, I would 
suminon an Alexandrian grammarian to appear before me: but 
they also had much that was perverse, as all of us have to pay our 
tribute to the time in which we live. Thus there existed differ- 
ent versions of these traditions, which were current one by the 
side of the other; and those grammarians melted them together 
in a singular manner ; leaving out some things here, and adding 
others there, they made them up in one whole. A particularly 
striking example is furnished by Pausanias (an author of medi- 
ocre qualities, but whose work,.on account of the matter it con- 
tains, a scholar cannot read too often, nor, at the same time, too 
cautiously) in his account of the succession of the kings of 
Thebes. There we find the greatest changes of this kind: one 
race after another appears; and one. retires: to make room 
for another. Cadmus goes to the Encheléans: for no other 
reason but because another tradition, having in view the Autoch- 
thones or Spartae, takes no notice of him.  Echion is one of 
the Spartae, and his son Pentheus is ruler, but as he is persecut- 
ed by Dionysus, we again have members of the race of Cadmus. 
They reign until the first wars between the. brothers Eteocles 
and Polynices; they then disappear, and Creon the son of 
Menoeceus appears as ruler. Was he originally à brother of 
Jocaste, or was he introduced as such by the poets? Creon dis- 
appears without leaving issue; and his place is occupied by 
Laodamas, a son of Eteocles. Overpowered by the Epigoni, 
he retires and goes to the Illyrians. Thersander, one of the 
Epigoni, then comes forward, and disappears again; he accom- 
panies the Atreids to Troy, and falls by the hand of Telephus 
in Mysia, to make room for. Peneleus in the catalogue of ships. 
Thus another race is in possession of the throne of Thebes. But 
Peneleus falls, and the descendants of Cadmus again come to 
the throne, until the very last is expelled by the Erinnyes of 
Laius. This is a striking example of the variety of changes: 
we have here to some extent traditions running parallel to and 
independent of one another, which have been combined into one 
by the Alexandrians. 

For these reasons, I do not place the slightest reliance on the 
history of the kings of Attica, down to the very end of it, any 
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more than on the story of the death of Codrus, which, in the 
ancient tradition, was assuredly not represented in the manner 
in which it is now current, and according to which the Dorians 
lost their courage in consequence of their having killed the- 
king; but the ancient account frankly owned that the king’s 
death had the effect of a talisman, by which the Dorians were 
conquered. His self-sacrifice is quite an Attic conception, like 
that of the daughters of Leon and Erechtheus, a branch of that 
belief which pervades the history of Attica, that the state was 
saved by the sacrifice of-its kings. But who would, on this ac- 
count, donbt the fact, that Athens was once governed by kings? 
All the tribes of Greece anciently had kings belonging to some 
heroic family. It is even possible, that among the names of 
kings which have come down to us, one or other is a genuine 
name of a real king; but he who conld distinguish these from 
those invented by the poets, would be to me a magnus Apollo; 
and if any one presumed to do it, I should refuse to listen to 
him as an arrogant person. All we can say is, that there were 
kings at Athens, and that it is trne and very credible that they 
belonged to the race (yévos) of the Neleids; and lastly, that 
subsequently they obtained the name of dpyovres, that of Baorazis 
being taken from them. But the name of the first archon for 
life, Medon, itself signifies “the ruler,” and I am very far from 
considering it as an historical name: like that of Codrus, it be- 
longs to the mythical period. Chronologers may say what they 
please, all the years of the archons for life have as little authen- 
ticity as those of Theseus and Erechtheus. We see only a few 
features which we may translate. One of them is the migration 
of Neleus to Ionia, which cannot be otherwise interpreted than 
that people actually emigrated from Attica into Ionia. This 
fact itself I do not doubt at all, any more than the fact that, 
perhaps at a somewhat later time, the Ionians spread their con- 
quests from Attica over the Cyclades; and these very emigra- 
tions may have been the cause and occasion of the Atticans to 
some extent shaking off the yoke of the Ionians, and of the 
demos recovering great powerin Attica. Afterwards, it is true, 
the four tribes of the Ionians continued to exist; but along with 
the vac, pparpcar, and yé7, we-also find the inhabitants of the 
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country, or the demos, enjoying a political existence. The tra- 
ditions of the expedition of Neileus? to Ionia is a transplacing 
of the royal dynasty into those parts. ‘The details, as, for 
example, that a swarm of bees point out the road to the Ionians, 
belong altogether to poetry.” 

In Ionia again the Ionians appear divided into twelve parts, 
just as they are said to have been in Achaia. There is this re- 
markable circumstance connected with the name of the Ionians, 
that it is the one, by which all Oriental nations designate all 
Greeks, calling them Javan. This we see from the Old Testa- 
ment, and it is the case among the Arabs and Persians of the 
present day, as it was among the ancient Persians. We.know 
this from Herodotus, and from the joke in the Acharnenses of 
Aristophanes, where the false ambassador of the Persians tells 
the Athenians, that they.should not obtain any money, and calls 
them, in a somewhat corrupt form, ‘Iowa, This circumstance 
proves, that the Tonians must have inhabited those districts in 
very ancient times, which cannot be well reconciled with the 
ordinary notions of the Ionian settlements in Asia Minor. The 
settlements of the Athenians in the Cyclades may belong to 
somewhat more recent times than those on the coast of Asia 
Minor. At a later period, the Ionians of Athens are found 
spread abroad everywhere, and that, too, in the countries where 
the catalogue of ships points out nations altogether different ; as, 
for example, in Euboea, whither the Tonians are said to have 
gone from Attica; afterwards in the Chalcidian and Eretrian 
colonies; they are, in general, diffused far and wide. These 
colonies were not called Attic, though they regarded Athens as 
their mother city. This is a preliminary sketch of .the earliest 
affairs of Attica. We shall hereafter give the history of the 
Greek colonies, and now pass onto the other great branch of 
the Greeks, the Dorians. 

Herodotus says of the Dorians that they were an 26105 mov 


2 i Neileus, as the name of the leader of the Codrids, is more correct 
than Neleus. The name was probably invented, and reminds us of Neilos; 
the son of Neileus is called Aegyptus. Relations are here concealed, 
which we cannot discover. ”—1826, : 
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avardvyzov xapra, which had also changed its name, and were dis- 
tinguished from the Ionians or Pelasgians as an 26v0s ‘Exanvexov, 
They connected their own traditions, and perhaps still more 
those of the nations subdued by them, with the race .of the 
ancient mythical rulers in Peloponnesus. This seems to have no 
other foundation than that, according to a peculiarity, to which 
I have directed your attention in the history of Cambyses, the 
nation after a change of government connects the new ruler with 
itself. When a conquered people again collects itself, gaining 
fresh strength and rising against oppression, it endeavours, in 
some way or other, to appropriate the ruler to itself, oixeteâvzas, 
as Herodotus says. In this manner, the Egyptians identified 
Cambyses with themselves, and afterwards the Persians and 
Egyptians did the same in regard to Alexander. What trouhle 
has been taken by the Anglo-Saxon chroniclers to connect the 
family of William the Conqueror with the Saxons! The same 
was the case with the Peloponnesians, who attempted to render 
the foreign dominion bearable, by connecting the princes of the 
Dorians, their tyrants, with the ancient family of the Perseidae, 
which before the time of the Atreids had possessed the lawful 
sovereignty in Peloponnesus. Thus I account for the origin of 
the tradition, that Hyllus, the son of Heracles, was adopted by 
Aegimius, the ancient king of the Dorians. ‘The most ancient 
tradition evidently connected the Doric princes with Aegimins, 
and then again put him in connection with the Heracleids.”’ 
There existed, as late as the time of the Alexandrians, an epic 
poem on this Aegimins, which was certainly of ancient origin, 
and which, no doubt, also contained the stories about Hyllus. 
The conquest itself was related in the Naupactia. Thus the 
Heracleids were connected with the earlier mythical families of 
Peloponnesus, and were by adoption introduced into the royal 
stock of the Dorians. Such things are, of course, of no histori- 
cal value, nor will we allow ourselves to be guided by them ;-but 
we mention this expedition of the Dorians into Peloponnesus only 
as a conquest of that peninsula by a northern people which de- 
scended from its mountains. 


In regard to the previous seats of the Dorians, we afterwards 
find a Aupis zezpinonus which itself may perhaps have been a 
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pros, though it is certainly more probable that the ancient 
Doris was a zerponous. It is possible that there may have been 
two other tetrapoleis, so that the division. into three here again 
passed over into a division into four, and thus, perhaps, the 
tetrapolis itself constituted one-third of a greater body, a 
Sadexdnoats, Of which the two other thirds were lost. But it 
certainly is also possible, that one-fourth of the one tetrapolis 
may have been lost. 


LECTURE XXVI. 


Ir is one of the most mysterious and strangest phenomena 
to find it stated, that the great Doric nation of Peloponnesus 
came from the small Awpis rerpdxoms near mount Pindus. But 


the supposition that this little district contained their original 


seats is absolutely impossible. There are, however, other simi- 
lar, though equally mysterious, phenomena which may throw 
light upon it. As an instance, I will mention the nation of the 
Angli and their relation to the small district in the duchy of 
Schleswig, which is at present known under the name of Angeln. 
That small tract of country, though it is commonly and thought- 
lessly believed, cannot have been the native land of the nation 
of the Angli who migrated to Britain. They did, no doubt, 
occupy the modern Angeln, but their country must have been 
far more extensive, so that the district now bearing their name 
contains only a small portion which remained, at the time of 
the emigration, between the Jutes, Frisians and Saxons. In 
like manner, I am firmly convinced, that the Doric nation, | 
previous to its migration into Peloponnesus, occupied a far 
larger extent of country, either including a part of the north of 
Aetolia or Phocis, or any other of the adjacent countries. “Such 
a state of things is alluded to in the statement of Herodotus, that 
the Dorians had wandered much, and formerly dwelt on mount 
Pindus. When the ancients speak of migrations, they frequently 
VOL. I. ° 18 
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allude only to very ancient accounts of the seats occupied by 
nations before they disappeared, or before they were torn 
asunder by immigrations; and, according to this view, the 
Dorians would have occupied the country from mount Pindus 
to Parnassus and Qeta.” A. migration of Aetolians into Elis 
and Peloponnesus is mentioned as having occurred simultaneously 
with the Doric expedition, or is at least put in a legendary 
connection with it, and that too in a tradition which we cannot 
well refuse to believe. But the expedition of the Dorians here 
appears in the light of an actual emigration rather than of a 
conquest, while that of the Aetolians must be conceived as an 
expedition undertaken with a view to make conquests. The 
Aetolians doubtless were not nearly so numerous as the Dorians, 
who founded three kingdoms in Peloponnesus, while the former 
made themselves masters of Elis alone. But to speculate upon 
their numbers would be foolish and absurd. 

We must pass over all the detail connected with the return 
of the Heracleids as fabulous. The expedition is described as 
a return of the Heracleids, “* who establish their claims to the 
government of Peloponnesus,” and the people, compared with 
the royal family, plays à subordinate part: “this is altogether 
a poetical mode of dealing with a subject, for the poet, preserv- 
ing the detail, forgets that which is of a general character.” 
Moreover, all that is related about the first attempt of Hyllus to 
invade the peninsula by the Isthmus—how afterwards the Hera- 
cleids tried it by sea, and built ships—how the oracle commanded 
them to follow the three-eyed Oxylus—how then they met the 
one-eyed Oxylus riding on an ass—and how finally, under his 
guidance, they conquered Peloponnesus from Naupactus; all this, 
I repeat, is fabulous, and we consign it to its place among mythi- 
cal stories.‘ The history of the great epochs and migrations 
. that belong to periods of which no contemporary written records 
are extant, has this great disadvantage, that the historical 
accounts of those changes do not extend down to the real be- 
ginning of the truly historical times, but subsequently the gap 


1 “ Fabulae like the Greek pidos are words which have lost their dignity. 
Stories like that of Coriolanus and others were certainly not called fabulae; 
fabulari and confabulari signify to ‘relate stories.’ ” 
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is filled up where both ends are known, and where it is certain 
that the inhabitants are later immigrants. The instinctive de- 
sire of man to fill up what is deficient, which manifests itself in 
spiritual and intellectual matters as well as in the physical pro- 
cess of development, led men to invent and record the story of 
an immigration. When this is once done, everything, according 
to a natural paralogism, is credulously taken for true tradition, 
and posterity forgets that the things recorded many centuries 
after the event, though the record itself may be centuries old, 
yet has no more authenticity, than if the story were now written 
down for the first time. The traditions which Mr. Ellis, the 
missionary, wrote down in Hawai, and to which I have already 
alluded, are a remarkable instance. of this kind. These tradi- 
tions of the natives are very untrustworthy, even when they do 
not go back further than a few generations ; now, if we imagine 
that they were recorded a few thousand years ago, and had come 
down to us, would they be more authentic than they now are? 
Such is the nature of the accounts about the Doric migration. 
The Dorians certainly did immigrate into Peloponnesus: they 
are by no means the ancient inhabitants who dwelt there in the 
mythical times of the Danai, as for example in the reign of the 
Atreids; but can we infer from this, that we know anything 
historical about their immigration? My decided opinion is, that 
we do not possess the slightest historical knowledge of the circum- 
stances accompanying the conquest. All the stories about it, as 
those of the fights of Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, with the 
Dorians, of the Achaeans throwing themselves upon the Ionians, 
of the emigration of the latter, and the like, are quite irrecon- 
cileable with the traditions of the preceding period: the whole 
account does not possess a shadow of historical.truth. ‘It is 
here that we miss Ephorus very painfully.” It is a curious 
circumstance, that in all the three Doric kingdoms the filiation 
of the names in the royal familics does not connect them with 
the first ancestor as his successors; thus we find no Cresphontids 
in Messene, no Aristodemids in Sparta, nay not even Eurysthe- 
nids and Proclids, for these names were not in use, but the Eury- 
pontids and Agiads are referred to Eurysthenes and Procles, 
just as in Messene the Aepytids were traced to Cresphontes. It. 
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is quite certain that these things do ‘not belong to history : Cres- 
phontes and Aristodemus are absolutely nothing but heroes, epo- 
nymous namies of heroes like those from whieh the Attic phylae 
derived their names. It is a mere genealogical invention of the 
Spartans, that the ancestors of their two kings are described as 
twin brothers; sueh was certainly not the view represented in 
‘the ancient order of things, as is elear even from the nature, 
forms, and institutions of the Spartan Gerusia, which I have 
explained in my history of Rome.? In all antiquity, the forms 
of a state are based upon numerical combinations, and in most 
cases upon a trichotomy, which was further subdivided, some- 
times by four and sometimes by ten. Thus we have senates of 
300, and where there is a division into four, as in Attica during 
the Ionic period, of 400, and in all the Achaean cities, as at 
Croton in the time of Pythagoras* of 800. But a senate of 
twenty-eight, like the Gerusia of Sparta, is altogether opposed 
to the notions of antiquity. It might be said that they repre- 
sented the number of days in a lunar month, but the number 
seven had not the signifieance among the Greeks which it had 
among the Phoenicians and Jews. The kings, moreover, were 
members of the Gerusia, so that there were thirty Gerontes, one 
for each 28c or yévos, and ten for each phyle. Each of the kings 
represented an oba or genos, and they did not belong to the same 
phyle. “The opinion about the twin origin of the kings, there- 
fore, is nothing but a disguised account of the union of two 
phylae, like the union of the Ramnes and Tities at Rome.” 
These two phylae, however, are not equal to each other, but the 
one always ranks higher than the other: one of the kings be- 
longs to the noblest race, and the other, the Eurypontid, to a 
lower one, oixims icv dmodecorépns, as Herodotus says. “We see 
then that the Eurypontids were inferior in rank to the Agiads, 
just as the Tities were inferior to the Ramnes.”  Eurysthenes 
and Procles are the eponymi of those families, and Nurypon and 
Agis the ancient kings to whom the families were actually traced ; 


3 Vol. i. p.339. 


3 “Tn features of this kind we can often recognise what is cor.rect and 
ancient. Thus, in the life of Pythagoras, we find several things wh*ch are 
certainly derived from Aristoxenus” (Iamblich, 2 254). 
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and they may be historical personages.. The first kings after 
the conquest of Sparta are not authentic: authenticity does not 
commence in the history of the Spartan kings, until the time of 
Eurypon and Agis: from their time I have no hesitation in re- 
cognising them as historical, though it does not follow, that all 
details related about them are historical. The most important 
events are still uncertain in their connection with individuals, 
and have undoubtedly not always been assigned to the right per- 
son. In the days of Herodotus people did not believe that they 
knew much about the early kings, but afterwards they began 
more and more to imagine that they had an accurate knowledge 
of them. 

The number of the Doric states in Peloponnesus was three, 
according to the characteristic division of the nation; * this 
division into three was unconnected with the number of their 
leaders.” What Plato in his Republic says about these Doric 
states is very well worth reading and pondering. I regret that 
he did not write a history of Greece, which he would have been 
quite competent to do ; it would have been a very excellent work, 
and perhaps more salutary than many a speculation; he might 
have been a Thucydides in his way. All he says about the 
Doric states is to the point.: We shall here proceed in a direction 
quite the reverse of that which is commonly followed in the 
accounts of that period: we go against the current of the stream 
towards its source ; where it flows from wild districts; and where 
we can no longer pass along its banks, we must be satisfied with 
inquiring after and tracing the direction of its course. I know 
nothing of the foundation of these Doric states, nothing of the 
division of the country among Temenus, Cresphontes, and 
Aristodemus: I leave these things to the tragic poets; they 
belong to the mythical history, which, however, must be familiar 
to every scholar. The sons of Antiope and the family of Cres- 
phontes likewise do not belong to our history. When history 
commences, we find the Dorians as conquerors settled among 
subdued Achaeans, and their conquest is divided into three very 
unequal states. The belief that the lot of Messene was the 
most enviable, is one of those points for which it is impossible 
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to account, for Argos, the kingdom of the Temenids, was by far 
the largest and wealthiest. 

Argos embraced not only the country afterwards called Argolis 
including Acte, Corinth, and Sicyon, but also Phlius and the 
western coast of the Argolic gulf as far as Malea; and Philip, 
son of Amyntas, subsequently restored to Argolis these ancient 
boundaries. Aegina also belonged to it, and in its widest extent, 
even Megara. Hence the story of the stratagem of Cresphontes, 
whereby he secured Messene to himself, and of the superiority 
of Messene, must have arisen at a later time, perhaps not long 
before the Persian wars, when Argos was very small and in a 
state of decay. I wish to convince my hearers and readers that 
I am an enemy to paradoxes, and that my object is to arrive at 
a result, which does not differ from the basis of the common 
opinion. Argos, as a city, is not older than the Doric period; 
in the ante-Doric times Mycenae was the capital of Argos, and 
this Argos is never anything else than the name of the country. 
Our own fatherland is strangely cut up into a number of states, 
and on a map it presents a most singular appearance; but it 
would be a most beautiful ensemble in comparison with Pelopon- 
nesus ; if we conceive it, as we must, from the description in the 
Homeric catalogue. To put Argos thus by the side of Mycenae 
is the greatest absurdity ; the distance between them is scarcely 
four English miles, and they almost run into one another, whence 
they have been so frequently confounded by the tragic writers, 
as by Sophocles. Two capitals of two considerable kingdoms 
cannot have been situated so close to each other. For this 
reason subsequent stories made Diomede disappear: in conse- 
quence of domestic afflictions he emigrates to Italy, and his 
kingdom becomes vacant; it is given to Mycenae, and all diffi- 
culty is gotover. But the plain and evident truth is, that Argos 
as a city did not exist before the time of the Dorians. The 
ancient fortress of Larissa may have existed for a long time 
previously, but the kingdom of Diomede by the side of My- 
cenae is only an imaginary double kingdom, which the mythus 
has vaguely placed in the ante-Hellenic period in the country 
of Apia, and to remove which many attempts were made even 
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in early times. The fact is that the Dorians in dividing the 
country, according to the peculiarity of the Greek tribes, into 
three great states, also built capitals for themselves from which 
they governed their dominions. 

Whether Messene in ancient times was a town, or only the 
fort Ithome on the hill, is a question which was disputed among 
the ancients themselves. I have no doubt that Messene belongs 
to the earliest part of the Doric period, that is, to the time of 
the kings: the walls which are seen to this day, certainly belong 
to a much earlier age than that of Epaminondas. Sparta, too, 
was newly built; in Homer it is called Lacedaemon; Sparta is 
a more recent name, and I do not consider it improbable, that 
it was altogether a Doric city, and was built by the Dorians. 
My opinion is, that Amyclae was the ancient capital of Lace- 
daemon, and in the Achaean period, Lacedaemon was probably 
the name of the country. At Amyclae the Agiads were born 
and worshipped; there dwelt Tyndareus, there were all the 
sanctuaries, etc. Menelaus, it is true, dwelt in the city of 
Lacedaemon, but this is a statement of the Odyssey, concerning 
the late origin of which I have already spoken to you. Accord- 
ingly, I believe, that Amyclae stood in the same relation to the 
more recent town of Sparta in which Mycenae stood to Argos. 
“What kingdoms the Dorians found existing in Messene and 
Laconia, we are utterly unable to say. The few traces which 
we have in this respect, are quite irreconcilable with Homer 
and the Catalogue. The Peloponnesian tradition knows only 
an Atreid kingdom in Lacedaemon and a portion of Argolis, 


4 “Tf aman will be but tolerably reasonable in regard to the Homeric 
poems, he cannot believe that the Catalogue of ships is a genuine part of 
the Iliad. It is quite distinct, and evidently belongs to a later time, in 
which the Doric colonies on the coast of Asia had already existed so long, 
that it could not offend to find them mentioned there, and transferred to 
the time of the Trojan war. Rhodes is thus mentioned as a Heracleid 
colony, and this is to my mind irresistible evidence, that the Catalogue 
was composed at a later period. Rhodes is mentioned among the seven 
places which claimed to be the birth-place of Homer, and we also hear of 
a Rhodian recension of Homer. My belief is, that the Catalogue was in- 
troduced in that recension, and that this was the occasion of making Ho- 
mera Rhodian. There can be no other canse for that zpes.” 
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under the dynasty of Agamemnon: while, according to others, 
the kingdom of Agamemnon extended over Argolis and Achaia, 
and that of Menelaus comprised Lacedaemon; the Odyssey 
seems to intimate that Menelaus was succeeded by a late-born 
son. The Pylian kingdom alone, comprising Messene and a 
part of what was afterwards called Elis, can perhaps be recon-, 
ciled with Homer.” 

In the three kingdoms in which the Dorians established them- 
selves, there arose what we should call a feudal relation. I 
think I am the first who has drawn attention to this fact, though 
it is plainly indicated by Strabo from Ephorus. The number 
of the Dorian immigrants was no doubt far greater than that of 
the Lombards in Italy, or of the Franks in Gaul; but still they 
were a small number compared with the ancient Achaeans. I 
cannot undertake here to prove every single point; I have, in 
my lectures on ethnography, already spoken upon the ancient 
division. Messene and Sparta were divided each into six feudal 
principalities, including the capitals, the seats of royalty; Argos 
may perhaps have been divided into a still greater number of 
principalities. Yet this supposition cannot be well reconciled 
with the fact, that the subdivision into six was as peculiar to 
the Doric character as to that of the Latins; the latter had six 
days for the feriae Latinae, six hundred families of Alba are 
conceived to have formed a settlement at Lavinium, and thirty 
Albensian and thirty Latin towns are mentioned. In like manner 
the division into six is found everywhere among the Dorians, as 
in the éa7ons in Asia; they are zpezăixes, but the number two was 
taken twice, just as the sex-suffragia in Rome were equal to 
twice three. Several of the most important towns in Argolis may 
have been built after the Doric immigration, and probably Corinth 
also, for all that is said about it in earlier times refers to Ephyra, 
and not to Corinth; but I know of no certain indications as to 
whether Ephyra stood on the site of Corinth, or in a neighbouring 
district. It might be said, that in Argolis also there existed 
only six places; for several which afterwards appear independ- 
ent, were no doubt connected in earlier times. But it is impos- 
sible to form conjectures on this point. 

These principalities are involved in obscurity: some seem to 
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have been given to Achaeans who had submitted, others to kins- 
men of the Dorians: “Amyclae, for example, according to the 
account of Ephorus in Strabo, was in the hands of a native 
prince, who had obtained it as a reward for his treachery.” 
The Dorian population, according to all appearance, was concen- 
trated in the capitals, “like the Messenian Dorians in Steny- 
claros,” and the Doric yoke was imposed upon the country very 
gradually. The feudal principalities alone at first owed allegi- 
ance to the king, and the Achaeans in those districts were free 
citizens. Messene presented a great and essential difference, in 
this respect, from the two other states, especially from Sparta. 
A lawgiver, who is called Cresphontes, had placed the ancient 
subject population of Messene, that is, the country districts, on 
a footing of equality with the ruling Dorians. As the Visigoths 
in Spain put the Romans on an equal footing with themselves, 
so the two nations in Messene were united and amalgamated, 
and at the time when the war between Sparta and Messene 
commenced, the principalities had already disappeared in the 
latter country. In the traditions, we only hear of one body of 
Messenian people: At Sparta, matters were in a very different 
condition, for there the distinction between the ancient Lacedae- 
monians and the Doric Spartans remained.* 


\ 


LECTURE XXVII. 


THROUGHOUT the whole extent of Greece, with the exception 
of those parts where there is no trace of conquest, we find a 
distinction between subjects and bondmen, or -nepcoxo. and serfs, 
for whom the Greek language has in reality no general designa- 


‘ 


_ § “ According to Ephorus, Cresphontes wanted to divide the country 
into six méaecs, of which Stenyclaros was to be the capital, and he was will- 
ing to grant to the Pylians the same rights as those of the Dorians. But 
the latter, it is said, murmured; and for this reason he made Stenyclaros 
alone a nés, and the remaining country was divided into dzj00.”—1826. 
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tion, but who in particular cases are called Bizz or mevéoræ. If 
we wish to have a general appellation, Thetes is perhaps the 
most suitable, though it is correct only in regard to particular 
parts of Greece. The Perioeci are the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, and so completely differ from the other class, that the name 
of the one can never be applied to the other. Wherever Perioeci 
are mentioned, it is always implied that they are personally 
free, whereas the Thetes or Penestae are bondmen, and have no 
political existence. The former have a municipal or civil ex- 
istence. 

In Sparta we thus find a distinction between zepioxos and 
etaares, but the Helots in Laconia are by no means a peculiarity 
of the Spartans. Such bondmen occur in Argolis under the 
name of Gymnesii, in Crete under that of Clarotae, and similarly 
in Chios, Syracuse and elsewhere; “but in many places they 
had disappeared in the historical period, just as servitude once 
existed throughout modern Europe, but disappeared in many 
places spontaneously, and without any legal enactment, by the 
natural progress of free institutions. The ancient grammarians 
have collected a great many terms signifying serfs, who must 
not be confounded with slaves. The name eiacozes is commonly 
derived from the town of Helos, which is mentioned as one of the 
six states that existed as principalities of the Perioeci. When 
the Spartans, it is said, deprived these principalities of their 
rights and their independence, the others quietly submitted ; but 
the Helots resisted, and were therefore reduced to servitude. I 
believe this whole account to be very doubtful; it seems to have 
only an arbitrary etymological origin, and the derivation of the 
word etaws from “Eaos is highly improbable. As I find that such 
a state of servitude existed in many other parts of Greece, with- 
out any such explanation, I do not see why, according to the 
analogy of those other states, the Helots should not have had 
an earlier origin, and why their falling into that condition should 
not be regarded as contemporaneous with the Doric conquest, 
as was the case in Argolis. The subjugation of Helos is com- 
monly ascribed to King Agis, who is the first historical person- 
age in the series of Spartan kings. 

“All the Greek tribes which were neither Dorians nor Ionians, 
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are comprised by the ancients under the name Aioasis, by which, 
however, we must not understand a distinct race or tribe. 
Aion. signifies ‘the mixed,’ and doarcts ‘the assembled:’ their 
relation to the Ionians and Dorians is that of a commonalty to 
a privileged race. The earlier writers include among them the 
Boeotians, Aetolians, the Achaeans in Peloponnesus and Phthi- 
otis, and the inhabitants of Thessaly previous to the conquest ; 
the Phocians and Acarnanians did not belong to them.’ The 
dialects of these tribes, however, differed much too widely to be 
reduced to the three classes of Doric, Ionic and Aeolic; and in 
the early times the variety was still greater than afterwards, : 
when they were mixed together.” In Peloponnesus we have 
yet to consider the Arcadians. | 

It is universally acknowledged that they were descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants of the country, the Pelasgians; and 
they traced their genealogy to the first men, Azan (?) and 
Pelasgus. They accordingly appear as Autochthones, and are 
divided into three tribes, Maenalians, Parrhasians and Azanians; 
in later times the first two tribes only are mentioned. Of this 
division only some isolated traces occur here and there, for the 
ancient condition of Arcadia had ceased, even before the time 
when we have contemporary historians. In the earliest period 
there existed in Arcadia only small towns, but in the historical 
ages some important cities, such as Mantinea, Tegea, and 
others, had risen among those tribes, and had dissolved the 
ancient bond which had kept the three tribes together. I have 
already observed, that in those parts of Greece, in which there 
existed a trichotomy, there was frequently a subdivision into 
four. Now, according to Pausanias, and also an inscription, 
there existed at Tegea four phylae, whence it is probable, that 
originally éach of the three Arcadian tribes was subdivided 
into four, and that when they were broken up, the separate 
towns adopted for themselves the division into four. In the 
early or legendary times of Arcadia, kings are mentioned ; but 
this unity of the country, is very problematical, and af any rate 


1 See Niebuhr’s Review of Heeren’s Ideen, etc., in his Klein. Schrift, 
vol. î. p. 119, full. Many points of these Lectures are placed in their pro- 
per light by that Review, whence we refer to it once for all.—Ep. 
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belongs to the ante-historical ages; it can neither be affirmed 
nor denied. The Arcadians repelled the attacks of the Dorians, 
and always preserved their independence. 

Among the remaining countries of Peloponnesus, we must 
notice Elis, which is divided into two parts, Elis Proper and 
Pisatis. ‘(Previously to its conquest by the Aetolians, there 
existed in Elis the kingdom of the Epeans, which was quite 
independent, but very small.’’ Pisa. on the Alpheus belonged, in 
early times, to Arcadia; and the neighbouring Triphylia con- 
tinued to belong to it even at a later date. Elis was thus sepa- 
rated by Arcadia from the Doric countries ; and it is therefore 
not credible, that the conquest of Elis by the Aetolians should 
have been contemporaneous with the Doric migration. In Elis 
the Aetolians dwelt as the ruling people; they were divided 
into three tribes, and had a senate of ninety members: the 
whole country was subject to them. For a long time the 
Aetolian dominion was confined to the northern part, which was 
afterwards called Elis; and there the Aetolians lived among 
the Epeans, the ancient inhabitants of the country, who had 
become their subjects. It was not till the historical times, that 
the territory of Pisa was reduced by the Actolian Eleans to the 
condition of a subject country; subsequently Triphylia also was 
taken, and thus the Arcadians were shut out from the sea. I 
shall give you the history of the Eleans in its proper place in 
the course of time. 

As to Achaia, tradition says, that formerly it had been an 
Tonic country, and that the lonians were expelled by the 
Achaeans who had been driven from their homes at the time 
when the Dorians attacked and subdued the Achaean states. 
I will here mention the conjecture, that the expulsion of the 
Tonians by the Achaeans has nothing to do with the expedition 
of the Jonians into Attica, but that if the Achacans did at all 
expel the Ionians from that country, which I do not dispute, 
this must have happened at a later time than the expedition 
against Athens. Moreover, it is at least doubtful, whether, if 
the Achaeans actually qnitted Argolis under a capitulation, 
they did so in large numbers, and whether they were strong 
enongh to make themselves masters of Aegialos. If we con- 
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sider the natural geographical connection, it is much more pro- 
bable, that at one time the Ionians also possessed the districts 
between Achaia and Attica, that they were masters of Sicyon 
and Corinth, and that they were dispersed by the Dorians. 
“ In one passage Ionia is alluded to as a country embraeing the 
Isthmus. The fact of the twelve Achaean, towns being at the 
same time the twelve Ionian ones, does not prove, that the 
Tonians did not extend further ; for where such divisions exist, 
they are always reproduced even when the extent of territory is 
reduced, as is the case with the seven Frisian coastlands 
.(Seelande) and the thirty Latin towns.” However, we cannot 
much speculate upon this point; we keep to the historical fact, 
that the Achaeans dwelt on the north coast of Peloponnesus, 
the slope of the Arcadian mountains, in twelve towns, the 
number peculiar to them. The great emigration from that 
coast district is a surprising phenomenon, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable how the Achaeans, who in Peloponnesus were so feeble 
a people, could establish such important and powerful cities in 
Magna Graecia. This is one of the most obscure points in 
history, and in fact the history of the foundation of all the 
Greek colonies is obscure, although it belongs to the period sub- 
sequent to the commencement of the Olympiads. The common 
accounts of the establishment of the colonies are altogether 
nntrustworthy. 

Out of Peloponnesus, Megara belonged to the state of Argolis. 
Attica has already been discussed ; and we have now to notice 
Boeotia. According to the earlier view, it contained two states, 
that.of the Minyans and that of Thebes. The former do not 
appear as a Boeotian people; but the origin of the Boeotians is 
enveloped in impenetrable darkness. It is one of those points 
which are quite interwoven with the mythical history. I have 
already declared, that I have no doubt whatever of the Phoeni- 
cian origin of Thebes. ‘The Minyans are mentioned as a people 
belonging to a bygone age, in which they were a great nation, 
ruling even over the south of Thessaly ; they, properly speaking, 
belong to the period preceding even the Trojan times. I believe, 
that in the earlier ages the expedition of the Argonauts was re- 
garded as the end of the Minyan empire, in the same way as the 
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Trojan war was considered as the end of the Atreids and the 
Danai. For tradition carries the heroes to Colchis, where they 
gain their end, and thence they return by roads, which, accord- 
ing to the geographical notions of the time, are impossible, and 
on which they perish; but then, owing to some miraculous inter- 
ference, they return, a circumstance which shows that this tra- 
dition is probably a combination of two different ones. This 
opinion seems to me plausible, though I do not care whether 
any one disputes it or not. The main point is, that the Minyans 
were a different race from the Danai, and that, like them, they 
disappear from history, and belong to the primitive ages of 
Greece. In the Catalogue, Orchomenos and the Minyans are 
still mentioned as independent, but as a smaller race than the 
people of the Boeotians. “The story that Orchomenos made 
Thebes tributary, etc., and was then subdued by Heracles, may 
have some historical foundation. It was a local tradition of 
Thebes, which, like so many others, was connected with the an- 
cient Heracleae.”’ 

In the account of the origin of the Boeotians, tradition again 
plays between the two opposite poles, and two different tradi- 
tions are made up into one. The one states, that they were 
Aeolians, who turned southward and immigrated into Boeotia at 
the time when the ancient Aeolian population of Thessaly was 
subdued by the invading Thesprotians: this is probably the 
ancient national tradition, and is, in fact, very credible. But 
in other traditions, the Boeotians are even before that time men- 
tioned as inhabitants of Thebes, united with the Cadmeans : how 
then are they to come from Thessaly, the ancient Aemonia, if 
they dwelt in Boeotia even previously? A remedy is easily 
found; and it is said, that at an earlier date they had emigrated 
from Boeotia into Thessaly, in consequence of the war of the 
Epigoni, for Laodamas, conquered by the Epigoni, is said to 
have fled with his followers into Thessaly. These Bocotians, 
then, are represented as having afterwards returned. This view 
became established among the later Greeks, and is still the pre- 
vailing opinion. The persons who adopted it were puzzled only 
by the fact, that, according to the Catalogue, the Boeotians who 
appear before Ilium, dwelt in Thebes, and that this event occurs 
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just during the period of their absence, for it is said that they 
did not return from Thessaly till-sixty years, or two generations 
after the destruction of Troy. This is a difficult point for them. 
For us it has no difficulty: the mention of the Boeotians in the 
Catalogue is in our eyes not an historical statement which can 
be taken as a proof of their existence in Boeotia in historical 
times, and I have already stated why it was thought necessary 
to assume an emigration : it is the usual play of migrations from 
Ato B and from Bto A. Our history knows nothing of the 
greatness of Orchomenos ; it knows only one Boeotian people ; 
this only being doubtful, whether the supremacy of Thebes over 
the rest of the country was in ancient times lawfully established, 
or whether it was only a later usurpation ; what I here call law- 
ful, is a right founded on conquest. It should, however, be re- 
marked, that in Boeotia there is no trace of Penestae or serfs; 
they do not, in fact, occur in any of the countries between. Pelo- 
ponnesus and Thessaly, if we except the Thetes in Attica. 

Phocis is contiguous to Boeotia. Respecting the origines of 
the Phocians we have no information nor any traditions. This 
much only seems certain, that in the earlier times, before they 
marched southward, the Dorians occupied a large portion of the 
country. The Phocians otherwise present the appearance of a 
people which had not suffered the vicissitudes of conquest; for 
they consisted of a number of small independent townships, 
among which Delphi alone rose above the others on religious 
grounds. 

The Locrians, on the other hand, whose seats were. on the 
Crissaen gulf and on the Euboean sea, underwent considerable 
changes. They were separated by the Phocians, and probably 
it was not by a portion of them having removed for purposes of 
conquest, that their connexion was torn asunder, but by the 
great changes which took place there, and by the progress of 
invading tribes from the north. 

The Aetolians are an ancient Greek people, which, however, 
had amalgamated with itself a great number of Pelasgian and 
other tribes ; hence no other people in Greece departed so widely 
from the character of the Hellenes, so that in later times they 
could hardly be considered as genuine Hellenes. But in all 
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publie matters the Hellenic language predominated, and in the 
south the people also always spoke Greek. Theyspoke a dialect 
which was very nearly akin to the Doric, like. all these Aeolian 
dialects, with the exception of the Bocotian, which greatly dif 
fered from the Doric. All the Achacan inscriptions we have are 
in reality Doric. In Aetolia we have to distinguish two nations, 
the Aetolians proper, and the Curetes, the latter belonging to 
the early nations which disappear. It is possible that in the 
passage of the Iliad,” the Curetes are mentioned by the side of 
the Aetolians, in the same manner as the Minyans are placed 
by the side of the Boeotians, whereas in reality the one people 
absorbed the other. 

The western parts of Greece were occupied by the Acarna- 
nians, who, however, do not oceur under this name until later 
times. In these parts the original Pelasgian inhabitants were 
subsequently overpowered and repressed by the Hellenes; the 
ancient traditions about the Trojan war still speak of a Sieel- 
Epirot or Thessalian population in those countries. The Greeks 
who dwelt there belong to the same race as the inhabitants of 
the opposite islands, Cephallenia, Zacynthos, and Ithaca, and 
with them constituted one nation. The Acarnanians, anxious 
to win the favour of the Romans, asserted that they had not 
joined the expedition against the Trojans, the ancestors of the 
Romans; but the really Hellenie portion of them belonged to 
the Cephallenians, that is to the followers of Odysseus, who 
did as much harm to the Trojans as Achilles himself. Al- 
though we cannot take the Cephallenian empire and Odysseus 
as historical, and although the palace of Odysseus which modern 
travellers fancy they have discovered, is no such thing, yet we 
cannot doubt, that a Cephallenian nation once existed there, 
and formed a state, of which the islands were the centre, and to 
which the coasts of the main land belonged. 

The Thessalians are a very singular and anomalous pheno- 
menon in Greece. ‘The question as to whether they were Greeks, 
was disputed even after the time of Alexander, when no one 
ventured to doubt the descent of the royal house of Macedonia 
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from Greeks and Heracles, just as the Ptolemics traced their 
origin to Dionysus. In the early times no one dreamt of eon- 
sidering the Macedonians as Greeks, they were absolutely re- 
garded as barbarians ; and originally, Macedonians and Hellenes 
are everywhere unquestionably distinguished. But afterwards, 
when almost every Macedonian spoke Greek, and when all the 
barriers between Greeks and non-Greeks were broken down, and 
when Macedonians were admitted as Greeks to the Olympian, 
Pythian, and other games—matters assumed a different aspect. 
The admission to the public games was one of the cireumstances 
which contributed mest towards the removal of those barriers; and 
in thé time of Philip, the Macedonians were generally admitted. 
But in regard to the Thessalians, even Dieaearchus, who lived at a 
still later time, states that it was even then disputed whether they 
were Hellenes or not. He himself will not decide the question, 
but does not deny, that in regard to race they were barbarians. 
The Thessalians were Thesprotians who. had immigrated into 
Thessaly from Epirus, and had subdued the valley of the Peneus. 
Their country was divided into four parts, but in the earlier 
times they formed one state under a king. ‘Afterwards they 
were divided into. separate towns, with an aristocratic govern- 
ment in each; we now indeed still hear of kings of Thessaly, 
but they had only a supremacy.’’ According to the views of 
the ancients, Thessaly does not by any means comprise’ all the 
country which in our maps bears that name; the chorography 
of Thessaly is in great confusion, both in maps and in all the 
current notions. Thessaly proper is only the eountry from 
mount Pindus down to the course of the Peneus, with the ad- 
joining hills as far as Pagasae; and accordingly embraces the 
country between Olympus and the Cambunian hills in the north, 
and mount Othrys in the south, exeluding Pelion and Ossa; it 
extended to the sea only at the mouth of the Peneus, through 
the valley of Tempe, and in the neighbourhood of Pagasae, 
where it forms a coast ef about five English miles in length. 
Within this extent of country the ancient Aeolian inhabitants 
had become serfs, a condition resembling that of the Helots, or 
that of the serfs in Russia, which has this peeuliarity, that the 
Russian lord is not allowed to sell his peasants out of the eoun- 
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try. In like manner, a Thessalian noble might sell his Penestae 
to any one, but not out of the country. They were not insepa- 
rable from the glebe. The case in Thessaly, therefore, was 
different from that described by Varro as existing among a 
Ligurian people, of whom he says venalis cum agris suis 
These serfs are constantly confounded with the Perioeci of the 
Thessalians. While the Thessalians were in this. position, no 
less than three different people were subject to them, standing 
to them in a definite relation of submission, resembling that 
existing between the county of Baden and the free townships of 
Switzerländ'on the one hand, and the ruling cantons of Zürich 
and Berne, on the other; and living in cireumstances probably 
somewhat less unfavourable than those of the districts in which 
German is not spoken.. They had their own municipal adminis- 
tration, but no sovereignty; they were obliged to obey the com- 
mands of the ruling people, and pay tribute to them; the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction probably belonged to the ruling body. These 
three peoples were the Magnetes, the Phthiotian Achaeans, and 
the Perrhaebians, all of whom consequently were Perioeci of the 
Thessalians, and not Penestae. The latter are found only in the 
valley of the Peneus, and consisted of the ancient Acolian 
inhabitants of Aemonia. It is proper not to use the name of 
Thessaly in speaking of the early times, for that name was 
introduced when the Thesprotian tribe called Thessalians had 
conquered the country; before that event, it was called Aemo- 
nia, a name which occurs in Ovid and other poets. It is only 
in an improper sense, that the name Aemonia is applied also to 
Macedonia. 

Beside these three subject peoples, others also, of different 
origin, inhabited those countries; they may at times have been 
subject to the Thessalians, but certainly not always. We may 
mention the Aenianians, to whom the Oetaeans also belonged, 
though the names are not quite synonymous, the Malians and 
Dolopians. The first two were no doubt Hellenic tribes, but 
the Dolopians were genuine Pelasgians. The name of the 
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Dolopians is as much Pelasgian as that of the Thessalians, and 
the ancient inhabitants of Scyros are called Dolopians as well 
as Pelasgians. 


LECTURE XĂVIII, 


Tag formation of the Delphic Amphictyony, is an event of 
extraordinary importance; but we have no trace of its origin, 
and our history does not even negatively give us any account 
as to the time to which it must he assigned.’ In the eighteenth 
century, much that is inappropriate and unfounded has been 
said about it; ancient history was then sometimes drawn into the 
domain of the current history of the day, though not in the man- 
ner in which, with philological circumspection, ancient history 
certainly may be ‘so revived as to stand by the side of living 
history; but men assumed at random and with the utmost cre- 
dulity, an identity of circumstances where none existed. In this 
manner much mischief was done during the eighteenth century, 
and many absurdities were brought forward aboit ancient 
history, ever since the accession of Louis XV., fromthe age of 
Vertot down to the time when, after the peace of Paris in 1783, 
the academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres offered prizes 
for essays on the federative constitutions of antiquity, and the 
like. It was thus, especially among French authors, who are 
otherwise men of great ingenuity, that the notion became esta- 
blished, that the amphictyony was a political confederacy; whence 
they spoke of an Amphictyonie Belgique, Helvétique, and de 
l'empire Allemand. In modern times, this notion, owing to the 
development of a more solid tendency in historical philology, 
has indeed disappeared: and I do not believe that it will ever 
be revived again; but thus far we have, after all, arrived only 
at a negative result. In former years, I too occupied myself 
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with investigations on this subject. The main points are now 
established; but authors are at present inclined to limit the 
Amphictyony too much to the mere community of worship at a 
common sanctuary. “It is certainly true, that the Amphictyo- 
nic League was connected with the worship at Pytho; and the 
protection of the temple was one of its objects, but assuredly 
not the only one.” It is certain, that through the Amphictyony 
Greece never became a federative state; but it is equally certain, 
that the Amphictyony represented Greece as à national totality; 
and that, independently of the protection of temples, it aimed 
at a general relation for the preservation of the welfare of 
Greece. The Amphictyonic laws are known from the oration of 
Aeschines against Ctesiphon and Demosthenes (xepi +95 raparpeo- 
Betas). Documents like these which have accidentally preserved 
most important information, are very instructive; if that work 
had perished, our whole knowledge of the subject would have 
been completely lost; and we should, therefore, accustom our- 
selves to admit, that if on any subject we now have no informa- 
tion, such information may, nevertheless, have existed at one 
time. At the time when Aeschines mentioned those laws, they 
had long ceased to be in force. From them we learn, that 
certain rules were laid down, regulating the conduct of the 
confederates. The Amphictyons were a court of justice for the 
Greek states; and tribes involved in disputes with each other 
might appeal to them to have their quarrels decided; but this 
was not a duty, but only an expedient to which they had a right 
to have recourse. What was of more importance, is the fact, 
that the Amphictyonic laws promoted humanity and a concilia- 
tory spirit in the manner of carrying on war: no town was to 
be destroyed—we may add, that there was no doubt an enact- 
ment of the Amphictyons, forbidding to enslave the inhabitants 
of a Greek town which had been taken by the sword—no 
country to be laid waste in war, no fruit trees to be cut down, 
no aqueducts to be destroyed; and wars were to be carried on 
in a conciliatory spirit. In short war was recognised as an 
unavoidable and natural means of deciding disputes between 
states; but it was to be carried on only for the purpose of 
bringing the dispute to a decision, and not for destruction and 
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devastation. Whoever violated these laws, was attaeked by the 
arms of all the confederates, and vengeance was taken on him 
as it was on Oyrrha. 

Viewed in this light the Amphictyony appears as a peculiar 
institution, which does the greatest honour to the age in which 
it was established; but what that age was, and what were the 
circumstances under which the states formed this league, are 
questions that are involved in impenetrable darkness, and on 
which we have no information whatever. The author must be 
judged of by his work; and we may say without hesitation, that 
in this case he must have possessed a great mind and great 
power. The fact that the confederacy was divided into twelve 
states or tribes, shows that they did not join accidentally or 
successively, but that it was a regulation based upon the principle 
which we find in the other forms of Greek constitutions. Our 
histories give us no information on this point, any more than 
the ancients themselves; and this circumstance has given rise 
to the strange explanation derived from King Amphictyon in 
Attica. The institution, however, must belong to the. period 
between the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, and the 
beginning of our historical knowledge or the age of the Pisistra- 
tids; “during that period the affairs of Greece became gradually 
settled, and the population must have been tired of war;’’ it was 
then that the Amphictyony was in full vigour, and perhaps 
reached its highest point of development. It is remarkable to 
find that the league also embraced nations which did not settle 
in Greece until later times, such as the Thessalians, and that they 
had their seats in the Amphictyonic council by the side of their 
subject commonalties, which, within this sphere, were placed on 
a footing of equality with them: it is just possible that they 
may have beeome members of the confederacy as the lords of 
the Aemonian people whose place they occupied. If I am not 
mistaken, it was Heyne who first maintained the opinion that 
the Amphietyony was a confederation of the Hellenes against 
the Pelasgians; but this opinion has no foundation whatever, 
for among its members Pelasgians are mentioned as well as 
Hellenes. The twelve nations which formed the league are: 
Dorians, Ionians, Boeotians, Locrians, Phocians, Thessalians, 
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Phthiotians, Achaeans, Perrhaebians, Magnetes, Dolopians, 
Aenianes, and Arcadians. The Perrhaebians as well as the 
Thesprotians are Epirots or Pelasgians. 

The means by which the Amphictyons inforced obedience are 
likewise obscure. I suspect, that in the earliest times, it was 
felt as a general want which could not be dispensed with, to 
make use of the temple and oracle of Delphi; and that exclu- 
sion from them was the punishment inflicted by the Amphic- 
tyons, so that the punishment was a kind of excommunication, 
and the rponavzera, a reward of the faithful. These circumstances 
are not distinctly apprehended in works upon this subject, and 
hence the great vagueness and uncertainty. The Amphictyons 
in the times in which we find them existing, consisted of two 
elements, a Council and an Ecclesiae. The former consisted of 
Pylagorae and Hieromnemones ; and the meeting was subse- 
quently distinguished, according to the place and the season of 
the year in which it was held, as that of Delphi and that of 
Thermopylae. Each state was at liberty to send as many 
deputies as it pleased, but each had only two votes, making 
altogether twenty-four. The deputies of the nations constituted 

- the council or senate; and besides this there existed the popular 
assembly, the Ecclesiae, the nature of which is altogether mis- 
taken by those who in modern times have written upon it, 
though the matter is as clear as daylight. In our authorities it 
is stated, that all the individuals present belonging to the states 
which were members of the league formed an Eeclesia ; but 
this must not be understood as if the votes had been taken 
according to the numbers of those present, so that, if at a 
meeting of 2000 there had been 1000 Phocians, these latter 
would have had half the votes; such was not the case, but each 
nation voted by itself, just as in other cases each phyle had only 
one vote; each :0vos stood by itself, as in the Achaean confede- 
racy each community, and had only one vote. 

Similar unions, of which however few traces are extant, with 
more or less of a political character, are mentioned in the 
earliest times, among many other Greek nations. The Ionians 
and Dorians in Asia Minor had such assemblies, and the Ionian 
Cyclades had their xavjyvpes at Delos, which was also attended 
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by other Lonians ; ‘in history there are no traces of this last, 
but it is mentioned in the beautiful hymn upon Apollo, which 
more than anything else may be referred to the blind Homer of 
Chios.” In all these leagues we find a fixed number, which 
proves that the whole existed before any one part, according to 
the philosophy of Aristotle. They were always connected with 
sacred rites, sacrifices, etc., which were performed at a certain 
season of the year; contests {éyüw:), and games of every kind 
enhanced the solemnity of these festivals. The union of common 
amusements with the common worship of the gods was very 
ancient and universal among the Greeks; and these festivals 
were at all times promoters of humanity, for during their cele- 
bration no war was carried on, as in the middle ages the treuga 
Dei was observed on similar occasions. As during the middle 
ages when violence and war were the order of the day, men 
naturally felt the need of interrupting that restless condition 
which continued from day to day, there can be no doubt that 
for the same purpose the Greeks also instituted these frequent 
panegyreis and agones, to interrupt the feuds among the various 
towns. During the festivals, the people suspended their hosti- 
lities, and were obliged to conduct one another safely through 
„their respective territories; and hence those festivals became 
the means of restoring peace and friendship. In the earliest 
times, music and poetry were much more prominent at these 
meetings than afterwards; in those times song and the pleasures 
of the Muses were the principal part of the solemnity, as we 
see from the hymns on Apollo. In later times the povowwss dysv 
is rarely mentioned, and it was not till a much later period that 
it was restored. The history of the Greek agones would be a 
highly interesting subject, which however can be treated of only 
by a person who is very familiar with ancient history and lite- 
rature; it is not a subject for a young man, it must be dealt 
with soberly and not. arbitrarily. | 
According to all this, there must have been a time in 
Greece, when the people became conscious of its unquestionably 
lawless condition, and when a natural want produced the insti- 
tution of the Amphictyony. This much I have to say about 
the ‘Eands dures. 
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Besides Greece Proper, the Hellenes are found dispersed 
far and wide. Many of the settlements in distant countries 
belong to the historical period ; and we ean accurately fix the 
time of their establishment. The eolonies on. the coasts of the 
Black Sea can thus be fixed with historieal certainty; and it 
is a most mischievous thing that within the last year some per- 
sons have entertained the senseless notion of maintaining that 
Greece was originally a country on the Black Sea, and that 
Trebizond on the Euxine was the original city, and Trebizond 
in Arcadia was only a colony. A certain writer of the name 
of Küppen in Petersburg who first maintained this opinion is a 
charlatan, and we feel grieved that Fallmerayer, otherwise an 
ingenious man, has fallen into the mistake of adopting this 
opinion. The colonies on the Euxine, then, like those on the 
Propontis, on the coast of Thrace and Macedonia, and most of 
those in the west of Europe, such as Massilia, can be historically 
traced; but the three great settlements, Ionia, Doris and Aeolis, 
which we find on the coast of Asia Minor, eannot be made out 
with the same certainty. I will not say anything against the 
Doric colonies, although they cannot be explained at all; for it 
appears that we must acknowledge that a Greek settlement 
really took place there. But as regards Ionia and Aeolis, I 
have already remarked, that I there assume an earlier Pelas- 
gian population, which became Hellenised; I except, however, 
the great southern cities of Ionia, for it is probable that their 
territories were originally inhabited by Carians. The arche- 
getae of these eolonies, the Ionian as well as the Acolian, 
entirely belong to the mythical ages; remember only Neleus 
with his fleet which was so miraculously saved, Penthilus 
and Tisamenus or Phorbas of the race of the Atreids. The. 
Aeolian settlements in those parts may have been connected 
with the Trojan war. I have no doubt that the existence of 
the Teuerian empire is historical; and I believe it to be equally 
historical, that it was destroyed in a great conflict betwecn 
Asia and Europe; but I think, that the Greeks did not return 
to those parts in later times, but that they remained there, 
and that the settlements through which those countries were 
Hellenised, belong to those very early times. “It is more 
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particularly in the ancient Troas that every part was filled with 
Greek settlers.” 

We shall soon have occasion to return: to the Jonian and 
Aeolian cities, and shall here add only:a few. observations. 
In the earlier times they were the real seats of Greek culture 
and art; and although that nation among which Amphictyonies 
were formed could not be barbarian, yet humanity and intellec- 
tual culture, the domain of the Muses, had their seat in those 
magnificent coasts of Asia. A military officer once told me, 
that on arriving in Peloponnesus from Sicily, he found in the 
former the aspect of nature much more magnificent and rich, 
and that he could not satisfy his eyes in gazing at the luxurious 
vegetation; but that when he came to Smyrna in Jonia, he 
could not help despising Greece Proper on comparing it with the 
blessings of Ionia, with which no country that he had ever seen 
could be compared. That blessed climate then, with its inde- 
scribably fertile soil, was the seat of the earliest Greek civilisa- 
tion; and it was there that the Homeric poems were composed. 
Chios also belonged to it, an island, which. previous to the 
diabolical devastation of 1822 had had the good luck of not 
being visited by barbarian COS and whose yoke had not 
been quite intolerable : down to 1822 it was a happy paradise, 
but now it is covered with the bones of the slain. I shall after- 
wards speak of the historical importance of those settlements. 

The settlements in Euboea are assigned to a very early 
period; and also those in the Cyclades, in which there existed 
an Ionian ôvêexdmoms with Delos for its centre, resembling that 
of the Ionians in Asia with the Panionium. This division of the 
Cyclades is generally regarded as a geographical division, but 
this opinion is quite erroneous: it certainly helongs to a time 
when the Cyclades formed one political whole. This union of 
twelve parts, however, was dissolved at an early period; after- 
wards we find feuds between Paros and Naxos, etc., which I 
cannot here discuss. “ Euboea and the Cyclades were colonised 
by Ionians from Athens; Melos and Thera only were not 
occupied by them. In the Cyclades, Carian and Phoenician 
settlers, perhaps also Cretans, retreated before them; and in 
Euboea they expelled or subdued the Abantes, who were pro- 
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bably no less Pelasgians than the Histiaeans, who maintained 
their seats in the north of the island. 

In the south, on the other hand, we find a line of Dorian 
colonies, which touches on the Cyclades, comprises Cydonia, 
Lyctos, and other places in Crete, and then proceeds to Asia; 
the chain seems to be interrupted only because the settlements 
in Crete. were not sufficiently recognised as Doric.” 

Crete is the most mysterious of all the countries that belong 
to the empire of Greece: in the earlier times it was-manifestly 
not a Greek country, its ancient inhabitants being sometimes 
considered as Carians and sometimes as Lycians. The greatest 
part of those early inhabitants, the Eteocretans, gradually dis- 
appear ; and afterwards we find in the Odyssey three nations in 
Crete, Eteocretans, Pelasgians, and Dorians. In the historical 
times we find a twofold relation of subjects; a class of serfs, 
Clarotae, that is, men living on à xadpos or farm, and evidently 
corresponding with the Spartan Helots, and Perioeci, or subjects 
of certain ruling cities. Most places are inhabited by Perioeci. 
This would not be anything surprising, if we knew whence the 
inhabitants of those ruling cities had come; but this is altogether 
unknown. Cnossus and Gortyn, which were afterwards ruling 
cities, and possessed the largest territories, are real Melchise- 
deks in history; for no man can say who founded them, and 
whence they received their populations. Some statements re- 
specting them are of such a nature, that we can attach no value 
to them, and later traditions are manifestly mere fictions. The 
Cnossians and Gortynians certainly did not belong to the an- 
cient Cretans, for the latter consisted of only two nations whom 
Herodotus calls Polichnitae and Praesii, and by them those cities 
were not inhabited. We are accordingly here in the same diffi- 
culty in which we are in regard to Peloponnesus; we see a 
people which must have immigrated from abroad, but we can 
neither say whence nor when it came. I cannot say whether 
the Gortynians and Cnossians belonged to the Pelasgians who 
are mentioned in the Odyssey. The Cretan inscriptions are 
highly curious as linguistic monuments; some of them had 
already been copied by Cyriacus Anconitanus ; others, also, are 
contained in Chishull’s collection, and others again exist at 
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Oxford; and all will probably be published in the next volume 
of Bückh’s Corpus Inscriptionum. There oecur in them forms 
and words whieh fill us with amazement: we wonder that such 
things could appear in a Greek dialect. They are even more 
surprising than the Heracleensian inseriptions. | Trichotomy 
and tetrotomy also oceur. ‘The Cretans were no doubt once a 
great maritime people; but at the beginning of our history they 
have already fallen from their height, which is expressed in the 
story of their expedition to Sieania.” 

This is the extent to which we find the Greek tribes more or 
less spread at a time whieh lies beyond the limits of our his- 
tory; afterwards they extend even further. Our knowledge of 
the Greek colonies begins at the time of the Olympiads; the 
earlier colonies or settlements whieh ‘are regarded as such, 
stand there without our being able to say whence and when they 
originated. 

But after the commencement of the Olympiads, about the 
time of the foundation of Rome, eolonies were founded in Sicily 
and Italy ;? and of these we can say with certainty, that they 
are all true Greek colonies, though the cireumstances under 
which they proceeded from the mother country will ever remain 
uneertain. ‘Thus, to mention an instanee which I have already 
noticed, it seems quite impossible, that sueh important eolonies 
should have been founded by the small Achaean people with its 
little towns on the slope of the Arcadian hills towards the Cris- 
saean gulf. They are said to have first made settlements in 
Zaeynthos, a part of the Cephallenian empire, and thence to 
have proceeded to Italy. We thus see small nations, without 
any considerable navy, and which nowhere appear as distin- 
guished for maritime adventure, spreading far and wide, and 
founding large cities in foreign countries.* It is no less myste- 


2 “The belief that Cuma in Opica belongs to a very early period, has 
no other foundation but the yevew; according to all historical evidence, it 
must be assigned to a later date.”—1826. 


3 “The immense number of Achaean colonies did not assuredly proceed 
from the little country of Achaia alone, but must have been founded by 
the ancient Achacans in Argolis, Laconia, Elis, etc., who there formed the 
commonalty, and emigrated in order to escape from the oppression of the 
Doric conquerors.”—1826, 
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rious to learn the number of settlements made by the compara- 
tively small towns of Chalcis and Eretria in Euboea, and that 
the little town of Megara, which had no maritime power at all, 
could send out so many and such important colonies, such as 
Byzantium, to distant countries, while Aegina, with all its mari- 
time power, did not send out any colonies at all. Circumstances 
like these may teach and convince us, how obscure and incom- 
plete the earliest history of Greece is to us; for they are all 
phenomena which we must recognise as undoubted facts, with- 
out its being possible for us to explain them: they are facts 
about which our history knows nothing. 


LECTURE XXIX. 


THERE were, no doubt, a variety of causes which led to the 
establishment of colonies. The ancients are unquestionably 
right in mentioning, among others, over-population and internal 
dissensions (ordses). Another important cause, though it is only 
mythically alluded to, as in the case of the foundation of Taren- 
tum, is undoubtedly true and correct: I mean the consequences 
of unequal marriages, or marriages without connudium. The 
ancients were very strict in maintaining the law, that none but 
children begotten in lawful wedlock, should enjoy the franchise. 
Pericles, the son of the great Pericles, was not a citizen, because 
he was a v6%os, for his mother was not an Athenian. Such was 
the case even during the period of democracy, though it is 
mentioned as the surest symptom of increasing democracy, that 
sons of unequal marriages could obtain the full franchise. The 
restriction existed also in regard to different tribes and ranks; 
but the citizens or ruling people (populus) in the earlier times 
were particularly kept distinct from the subject people by the 
fact, that there existed no connubium between them. Such also 
was the case at Rome; and a senseless line of demarcation was 
thus drawn with the intention of depriving the plebes or d7u0s 
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of the possibility of acquiring the same rights as the ruling 
class. But the consequence was, the weakness of the populus 
or ruling body ; and it became the source of the greatest divi- 
sions and disturbances, a portion of the ruling classes attaching 
themselves to the commonalty. Where such a chasm existed, 
it was necessary to leap across it. The consequences of this 
want of îmyapia or connubium, will afterwards appear in the 
history of Greece in various ways; but they will be particularly 
obvious and striking in the case of Cypselus, where the extreme 
folly appears in its full extent. But even in the earlier times 
they manifest themselves. The traditions respecting the emigra- 
tion of the Locrians to Italy, and concerning the colony of 
Phalanthus, in the strange forms in which they have come down 
to us, are nothing but distortions of the plain fact, that the 
children of those marriages contracted between the ruling and 
subject classes, which union could not, after all, be entirely 
prevented, formed a dangerous class of persons, who claimed the 
same rights as the rulers. The middle classes felt a still stronger 
hostility against the rulers than the demos; just as in our days 
the mulattoes and similar mixed races are the bitterest and most 
implacable enemies of their rulers and oppressors. To send out 
such men as colonists was the safest and the only appropriate 
means of preserving the power of the rulers; as we see in the 
story of the Minyans, who are said to have emigrated to Thera, 
under a leader, Theras, and that of the naptino of Phalanthus. 
These circumstances assuredly induced the rulers to send out 
colonies much oftener than it appears in our history. Such a 
band of young men were allowed to choose between emigration 
and being treated as enemies; when they preferred the former, 
they obtained the means of quitting their country; but they 
were not tolerated in the state, because they were considered as 
dangerous persons. “These commotions continued down to the 
times of the Pisistratids: the ruling families decreased, and the 
commonalty increased, without at first gaining the ascendancy 
over the former, and those who wished to escape from the 
oppression of the oligarchs, emigrated. That was the period 
during which most colonies were sent out.” 

The Italian system of colonies had no resemblance to that of 
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the Greeks; and the latter has still less resemblance to the bet- 
ter class of modern colonies, whether we take those which were 
sent from Norway to Iceland and the Western Islands, or those 
which surpass all others, [ mean the English colonies sent out 
to America, and at this moment to Australia. In the latter 
case, a portion of the nation is transferred to a new country, 
where it has to begin life afresh; whereas the Greek colonies 
were established in countries that were already inhabited. 
They had, in this respect, the strongest resemblance to the 
Spanish colonies in America and the Philippines, or to the Portu- 
guese in India. The colonists consisted of soldiers, and very 
few native women accompanied them. It is folly to believe that 
Spain was depopulated by emigration and colonisation. Spain, 
diseased as it was, would indeed have felt even a small loss 
caused by emigration; but such a loss did not occur. We have 
seen, in our own days, that even levies for war do not reduce a 
population; for during the period from 1789 down to the fall of 
Napoleon, the population of France, notwithstanding the war, 
increased instead of being diminished; in the Vendée in the 
West, alone, a diminution was perceived. Even in the military 
districts of Austria, in Croatia and other parts, the population 
after the enormous claims which the emperor had been obliged 
to make upon them, was only not decreased, but was somewhat 
more numerous than before the war. We may say, in round 
numbers, that eight millions of the British race live in America, 
and yet the population of Ireland has increased fourfold, that 
of Scotland is doubled, and that of England has similarly in- 
creased. It is, therefore, only a prejudice to say, that the po- 
pulation of Spain has been reduced by emigration: the true 
causes are overlooked, and people cling to their old opinions. 
The Greek colonies are a proof that the population of a country 
is not reduced even by frequent emigrations. The Greek colonists 
went out as soldiers, sword in hand, and conquered new homes for 
themselves; a small number then formed à settlement, taking the 
women often by force from their new neighbours or from their 
prisoners ; but sometimes they formed treaties of friendship with 
the natives and concluded peaceful marriages. We might ima- 
gine, that a people thus forming itself, would, by so strong a 
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mixture with foreign elements, greatly degenerate from the 
character of the mother country; but. such was not the case; 
they did not by any means differ very materially in their mode 
of life, manners, character, and language, from the Greeks. It 
was precisely as in Mexico, whither scarcely any Spanish women 
emigrated, and where, nevertheless, millions of Creoles speak as 
pure Spanish as is spoken in any part of the mother country, 
except that it has the Andalusian accent. In like manner, the 
descendants of the Greeks spoke the dialect of their. mother 
city. 

The new places were ‘then constituted die to the Greek 
fashion, each conformably to the customs of its own tribe, Doric 
or Achaean, together with its vémma, They adopted the com- 
mon law, and regulated. their civil institutions on the model of 
those of the state from which they had come. The new settlers 
now were the nobles, and formed the ruling class (populus), and 
around them there soon assembled a new ôguos or plebes, This 
was everywhere the process of Greek colonies, which in some 
few cases we can distinctly trace, and in others indicate with 
sufficient probability. 

The principal places from which colonies issued are Achaia, 
Corinth, and Chalcis ; in the earlier times Eretria also, and after- 
wards Miletus. The last city sent ont an immense number of 
colonies, which extended from the Thracian Chersonesus, along 
the Propontis and over both the coasts of Euxine.. These set. 
tlements of the Greeks show the direction of commerce, which 
was quite different in different Greek cities. Thus the com- 
merce of Phocaea had a western direction, whence that city had 
settlements in Corsica, founded Massilia, and all the Greek 
towns which lay scattered from Liguria to the Maritime Alps, and 
farther on from Antipolis as far as Catalonia and Valencia, which, 
with the exception of Rhoda, are either directly or indirectly of 
Phocaean origin. The commerce of Corinth was directed to- 
wards the coast of Sicily, towards the great city of Syracuse, 
Coreyra, and the whole coast of Epirus and Acarnania; and in 
the same direction they founded their colonies. The Chalcidian 
colonies occupied the coast of Thracian Macedonia, and a great 
part of the Sicilian and Italian coasts. Chalcis must, in ancient 
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times, have been an extremely important place: in history it 
appears only in a state of decay ; and in its conflict with Athens 
to which it became subject after the time of the Pisistratids, 
when it was manifestly in a declining condition. 

These are the principal causes and the principal directions 
of the Greek colonies, whereby a new Greece sprang up on all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. There is not one among the 
earlier colonies that we can trace with historical certainty; but 
we need not on this account doubt the statements of Thucydides 
respecting the foundation of some of them ; wherever he distinct- 
ly mentions it, he probably follows Antiochus of Syracuse. 
There are some phenomena on which history either furnishes no 
information at all, or such only as cannot be believed ; it tells 
us nothing, e. g., on the subject of the Greek settlements in Cy- 
prus. It is difficult to understand how the Greeks could establish 


themselves in that island which was under the government of... 


the neighbouring and powerful cities of Phoenicia. I believe 
that the first attempts belong to the times of the last kings of 
Nineveh, or even farther back to those of Assarhaddon and 
Psammetichus, when Carians and Ionians, in the general sense 
of Greeks, went to Egypt, “and when Greeks appeared in Cili- 
cia.”’ But the principal attempts to form settlements in Cyprus 
may, with probability, be assigned to the time of Nebucadnezar, 
when the Phoenicians were so hard pressed by him. That there 
existed at that time an intercourse between the Greeks and Baby- 
lonians, has been shown by K. O. Miiller, of Géttingen, who in 
a most excellent treatise has shown, that the brother of the poet 
Alcaeus fought under Nebucadnezar. It was the interest of 
that king to weaken the Phoenicians ; but after those Greek set- 
tlements were once established, they could easily come to terms 
with the Phoenicians, when the latter had recovered their power; 
and they no doubt recognised the Phoenician supremacy. I 
formerly considered it to be a Bios égcoros for Grecks to live under 
a foreign government ; but the truth is, that they readily sub- 
mitted to being governed by others, provided the rulers confined 
themselves to levying a tribute, leaving the internal constitution 
of the Greeks untouched. 


I shall now proceed to give you a sketch of the history of 
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Greece down to the sixtieth Olympiad. In those earliest times 
of Greece, centuries passed away which it is impossible for us to 
describe with any precision. If the ancients actually did possess 
historical lists of the Spartan kings from the time of Agis, which 
is not at all impossible, and if the -tables of the priestesses of 
Hera at Argos really contained the general Fasti of Peloponne- 
sus from a very early period, traditions respecting those times 
certainly may have existed, but they have not been transferred 
to our authorities. All our statements are traceable to the 
chronological tables of Eratosthenes, and I must advise you not 
to place any confidence in them. ‘A conventional chronology 
has here been established, which has been repeated by every- 
body, and has acquired the authority of ‘history, without any 
one having asked himself, what foundation there is for such 
statements. They are all based upon the calculations of the 
reigns of kings, for example, of those of Sparta, according to 
yeveat: but a yered is much too long to be the average period of a 
king’sreign; and although we have some historical points, yet most 
of the statements are uncertain.”” We must bear in mind the fact, 
that we have no trustworthy information, even of so great and 
important a man as Lycurgus; his ward Charillus, Charilaus, 
“or, as others call him, Labotas or Leobotes,” is likewise very 
doubtful. The whole history of Lycurgus, which we read in 
:Plutareh, is no more historical than the life of Numa, which 
Plutarch has drawn up as a parallel to it; but I still have more 
faith in the historical existence of Lycurgus than in that of 
Numa, whom I consider to have been some mysterious lawgiver 
of the whole Sabine nation, rather than a king of Rome: it is, 
however, possible that there may have been a person of the 
name of Numa. 

According to the historical views of antiquity, Lycurgus was 
important in two ways, as the founder of the Olympian games, 
and as the lawgiver of Sparta. In the former character, he 
united Peloponnesus, which had been distracted and divided by 
the Doric conquest. The Olympian games united the old and 
new inhabitants into one body, under the presidency of one of 
the ancient nations which had not been.subdued. Those games, 
therefore, evidently form a step towards a reconciliation, and 
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they must have formed a bond of union like the Pythian games, 
which were closely connected with the Amphictyons. We do 
not indeed know anything of such an alliance, but a trace of it 
exists in the name of the Hellanodicae, who assuredly were 
something more than mere judges at the games: their name 
alone renders this probable. | 

The second character in which Lycurgus is of historical import- 
ance, is that of legislator of Sparta; and such he seems to have 
actually been. He is regarded as the author of the eivopia, which 
put an end to a state of great confusion and disorganization, 
which had existed for a long time. If we compare the former 
condition, in which Sparta had been the ruling city with feudal 
princes, with the subsequent one; and if we consider that the 
old feudal princes are then no longer mentioned, and that the 
country was divided into four parts, three of which belonged to 
the Lacedaemonians and one to the Spartans, we must here no 
doubt recognise the historical fact of a legislation, which may 
be fairly ascribed to a Lycurgns. A great portion of the pecu- 
liarities of the Spartan constitution and their institutions was 
assuredly of ancient Doric origin, and must have been rather 
given up by the other Derians than newly invented and insti- 
tuted by the Spartans; but with all this, we find so much that 
is arbitrarily made, that a true and real legislation cannot be 
doubted. Much as has already been written on the legislation 
of Sparta, all is as yet very unsatisfactory. Great questions 
will ever remain unsolved; thus up to this day no one has an- 
swered the question, what the demos at Sparta was. I have 
only my conjectures about it, for I have not carried on the in- 
vestigations concerning it in the manner in which it must be 
done, in order to come to a definite conclusion. What, for ex- 
ample, is meant by the statement, that the senate (yepoveta) was 
chosen âprozivân»; and the ephors éx rov djnov? In the other Greek 
states I can mention proofs of the existence of a demos, but not 
so at Sparta; for the extent which is afterwards assigned to the 
demos, does not belong to this period. The Neadamodeis can 
certainly not be conceived as a demos, for it cannot be supposed 
that the ephors were chosen from among them, and not from the 
wat, Enapriarai. In like manner it is not clear who were the 
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Susepodor. But I do not mean to blame those who have investi- 
gated these points, for the question is, whether we have not lost 
too much, so that they can never be cleared up from want of in- 
‘formation; but he who maintains, that he has thrown light upon 
them, is greatly mistaken. “We will not, then, doubt that 
Lycurgus was a lawgiver who came forward under the sanction 
of the Delphic oracle; but the accounts of his life are at least 
highly doubtful, and the extent of his legislation is as doubtful 
as his personal history.” 

To these two characters of Lycurgus, we must adda third 
and not less important one’; for he is said to have. been the first 
to bring the Homeric poems to the continent of Greece. “ It 
does not appear that we are justified in supposing that he made 
a recension of them, although I think I recognise a Doric recen- 
sion in the mention of the Doric colonies in Asia and of them 
alone.” i 

Another ancient tradition of Peloponnesus, which belongs to 
an earlier time than that to which ‘it is commonly assigned, is 
that about King Pheidon of Argos, who is an historical and 
highly remarkable person. His personal history is in itself 
quite certain, although it is chronologically so uncertain, that 
it has given rise to doubts even as to his personal existence. It 
is said that in his time Argos possessed the supremacy over all 
Peloponnesus, and this is referred to, for example, in the state- 
ment which I consider as thoroughly historical, that he esta- 
blished common weights and measures for the whole of the penin- 
sula ; and that these deddveva pizpo originated with King Pheidon 
of Argos. He has sometimes heen assigned to a later period, 
about Olymp. 20; but as from other accounts it apppears im- 
possible that at that time there should have still been kings at 
Argos with such power, and that Argos should at that time have 
possessed such a predominant influence, Pheidon has been re- 
garded asa tyrant, who usurped the supreme power at Argos, 
and afterwards subjugated the whole of Peloponnesus. Such 
views were entertained even by the ancients themselves. 

Another historical fact which we cannot assign to any definite 


1 See above, p. 279. 
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period, is the extension of the Dorians beyond Peloponnesus, and 
the foundation of Megara. This event has commonly been placed 
very soon after the Doric immigration into Peloponnesus, But 
as, according to a very ancient account, even the foundation of 
Corinth did not take place immediately after the conquest, but 
is justly considered to be of a more recent date, it certainly is 
still more probable, that the extension of the Dorians across the 
Geranian hills towards Megara belongs to still later times, to 
times which are put in connection with Codrus. The fact is, 
that the Dorians did not remain satisfied with their conquests in 
Peloponnesus, but also made themselves masters of Megaris, a 
portion of Attica, “and constituted it as a separate state, origi- 
nally, it seems, under the supremacy of Argos.” It is also an 
established fact, that they subdued Salamis, and founded a colony 
in Aegina, so that Attica was much reduced in extent, and great- 
ly kept in check by its neighbours, 

We know absolutely nothing of the history of Attica under 
the government of the archons for life, and those who held their 
office for ten years, until we approach the time of Solon. We 
possess two lists, but do not know a single fact, if we except the 
mention of the dyos Kumverov and the legislation of Draco, the 
former of which belongs to the time about the beginning of the 
Olympiads. Athens was then a state which was decaying in 
every respect ; oppressed from without and agitatedywithin, and 
nothing great or pleasing flourished there. The most prosperous 
and the wealthiest among the Greek states of the continent at 
that time was Corinth, which at an early period became a com- 
mercial state, with great maritime power. After having for a 
considerable time been dependent on Argos and ruled by a feu- 
dal prince, it emancipated itself from the supremacy of Argos; 
the Bacrazia became a Swaszeia. The nobles to which the princes 
belonged, usurped the whole government. 

This transition is a general phenomenon in all parts of 
Greece? (before and about Olymp. 1). The kingly government 


2 “The Greek kings were of « different kind from the Italian, Roman, 
and Etruscan ones. They were hereditary in a yévos, which traced its ori- 
gin to some hero. Respecting their power, some facts may be gathered 
from the Homeric poems, for what they state on this point is certainly his- 
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disappears everywhere, and. its place is supplied by the nobles, 
so that the highest power passes into the hands of one family 
among them, hile the others form the aristocracy, possessing 
on the eels. all the rights of sovereignty, Such an aristocracy 
becomes contracted within itself, and either a combined number 
of families, or one family alone, assumes the reigns of govern- 
ment. A league of several families of the ruling class is thus 
placed at the head of affairs, as in certain cantons of Switzer- 
land; in that of Freiburg, e. g., there arose in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century, an oligarchy of the native noble 
families, which was successful to a degree that is as marvellous 
as the manner in which the oligarchy itself was formed. The 
cause of such changes is the fact that the body of the ruling 
families press so heavily upon the demos, that the latter, exas- 
perated at them, recognises one portion. of the rulers, rejoicing 
at the defeat of the other. This joy at the defeat of others is 
an important element in history, which explains many things; it 
is the necessary course of time; and such also was the case in 
Greece, where after one oligarchy there always sprang up 
another worse than its predecessor. 

# At the beginning of the Olympiads we find in Messene a 
king without vassal princes; at Sparta there are two kings, the 
feudal principalities are destroyed, and the Lacedaemonians are 


torical. But in them; and even in the Odyssey, a connecting link between 
the kings and the people is entirely wanting, and the epovoia has no defi- 
nite form; but that there was a yepovoia, cannot be doubted. In the poems 
the people stand by the, side of the kings, without an intermediate class. 
The kings, descended from the gods, rule as instituted by the gods: they 
are the judges, and in war absolute commanders; whether they determine 
upon war according to their own discretion, is not clearly to be seen from 
Homer; historically, we know that they could not do so without the senate 
and the people. In addition to this, they were also priests. They hada 
large domain, cultivated for the most part by serfs, in whom consisted the 
physical strength, without which no political power could exist. In Pelo- 
ponnesus, the kings may have been in similar circumstances as the kings 
of Navarre and Aragon; with their men they had conquered an empire, 
and the men maintained their right as sharers in the conquest against the 
kings. Thus the kings in Peloponnesus were probably at first very limited 
in power, although much depended upon the amount of personal talent: 
possessed by them.”—1826, 
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absolutely subjects of the Spartans. At Argos there is a king, 
but some of its principalities are independent, such as those of 
Corinth, Sicyon, and Epidaurus.” I have now to relate the first 
historical occurrence in Peloponnesus, the first Messenian war, 
by which the Spartans acquired for themselves two of the Doric 
shares. 


LECTURE XXX. 


Down to the time of Croesus, then, a thick darkness envelops 
the affairs of Greece proper; we can discern only some isolated 
points, such as the supremacy of Pheidon in Peloponnesus, but 
it is utterly impossible to fix them chronologically. An event” 
of a similar nature is the subjugation of Messene by the 
Spartans; the fact itself is as certain as all the reported details 
about it are undeserving of credit. We shall put the two 
Messenian wars together, that we may be able to regard them 
from the point of view from which they must be looked at. 
During the last fifty years, these wars have occupied a place 
in serious histories of Greece, as if they were historically 
authenticated. But those who have thus treated them as 
historical, have paid little or no attention to what Pausanias 
himself honestly says about them. There can be no doubt 
that Ephorus in his history also spoke of the subjugation 
of Messene; but what he said about it, has unfortunately been 
left entirely unnoticed by Pausanias, who in fact does not avail 
himself at all of the work of Ephorus; he had perhaps not even 
read it, a neglect which may have arisen from his desire to give, 
without any criticism, all kinds of detailed information, which 
did not agree with the true and simple histcrical accounts of 
Ephorus. We should know scarcely any of the circumstances 
connected with the Messenian war, had not Pausanias intro- 
duced into his work an episode containing a minute account, 
which strangely enough has been looked upon by moderns as 
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more authentic than by Pausanias. himself. He had two 
accounts before him, one in prose by an Ionian, Myron of 
Priene, and an epic one by the Cretan Rhianus.. The latter 
lived about Olymp. 100; of his work we have only fragments, 
which, however, show all the characteristics of beautiful ancient 
epic poetry. . If we except Panyasis, he is perhaps the most 
recent of the ancient epic poets; for I do not here count such 
imitators as Apollonius of Rhodes, who wrote a hundred years 
later, for he is altogether artificial, both in his forms and in his 
manner. Panyasis and Rhianus still belong to that class of 
poets who sang for themselves and for the Muses. I would 
even exclude Antimachus from the list, thongh he was a con- 
temporary of Plato, and I cannot conceive that Plato should 
have relished such an artificial poet as Antimachus. I believe 
that Myron of Priene was a very late author, even if it were for 
no other reason, than that the oracle quoted from him by Pan- 
sanias, is composed in trimeters; for such an idea can have 
occurred only to a late writer; so long as the Pythia gave her 
oracles in hexameter verse, no one could have thought of tri- 
meters. I should not wonder if the restoration of Messene 
induced Myron to write his history. He related ,the first, and 
Rhianus the second Messenian war, though it would appear not 
quite complete. Rhianus embraced a large period, and did not 
concentrate his poem on one particular epoch like the Iliad, but 
he took a wide range for his subject according to the fashion of 
the cyclic poets. Nowif Rhianus is older than Myron, his 
authority also is greater; but how little a poet like Rhianus 
can, after all, he regarded as an historical authority, is clear 
from the fact, that he calls the Spartan king who carried on 
the second war, Leotychides, whereas, according to chronolo- 
gical statements, which Pausanias found somewhere (no one 
knows where), Leotychides lived 150 years later than that war." 
But the fact that the traditions in Rhianus as well as Myron are 


! Comp. Pana. iv. 15, 33. Leotychides is the ninth king from Theo- 
pompus. Three reigns after Theopompus the second Messenian war 
breaks out, so that Leotychides falls six reigns after it; and six reigns, 
according to Niebuhr’s general supposition, would make about 150 years. 
—Ep. 
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connected with an Italian statement, that fugitives from Mes- 
sene were kindly received by Anaxilas of Rhegium agrees with 
Rhianus’ mention of Leotychides; “for Anaxilas lived about 
Olymp. 60,” so that the event alluded to nearly coincides with 
the time of Leotychides. “The name of Zancle for the town 
afterwards called Messana, was in use, according to Herodotus, 
until the age of Darius Hystaspis; Gorgus and Manticlus, as 
leaders of the fugitives to Messana, therefore must be referred 
to that age.” This is irreconcilable with the chronological 
statements of Pausanias, “a circumstance which he dishonestly 
overlooks; and the story is nevertheless everywhere repeated 
after him.” It is, on the other hand, an established fact, that 
Tyrtaeus belongs to the period of the second Messenian war, 
and the whole character of Tyrtaeus is, according to all appear- 
ance, older than the 60th Olympiad. If it were urged against 
this, that Theognis does not appear to be much more recent, 
and that a remarkable sameness continued among the Greeks 
for centuries, an undoubted fragment of Tyrtaeus removes all 
doubts, for in it he says that Ithome was taken in the time of 
the fathers of their fathers (that is, two yeveat before). This 
agrees with the statement that Theopompus completed the con- 
quest, for from his time to the second Messenian war, there are 
two yaeu.? Everything, therefore, is vague and uncertain. 
Myron placed Aristomenes in the first Messenian war, “and 
Rhianus in the second; with the former hé is an ordinary 
warrior, with the latter he is to the second Messenian war what 
Achilles is to the Trojan war.” Of all the details respecting 
the two wars, only one fact seems to me to be historical, namely 
the treachery of Aristocrates, king of Arcadia, against the 
Messenians, for which baseness he was afterwards stoned to 
death by his own people. On this fact there existed an epigram 
which has been preserved by Polybius, and which, if it was 
composed at the time, would be the most ancient of its kind. 
Such a high antiquity would create mistrust, and either cast 
suspicion on the epigram, or lead us to assign the event toa 
more recent time; but the epigram may have been engraved 


2 Comp. Paus. iv. 15, 22 2 and 3. 
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many years after the event itself, and all circumstances oblige 
us to adopt this supposition. , 

Pausanias’ account of these two wars would be highly attrac- 
tive, if he were a writer of a little more tact and judgment, and 
if he had framed his narrative in such a manner as not to give 
it as historical, but had contented himself with relating it as a 
tradition. But as it is, he endeavours to give to the whole an 
historical colouring, and gravely relating it with moral and poli- 
tical reflections, he makes an unpleasant impression. In order 
to derive real pleasure from it, his account must be cleared from 
all such excrescences, and it can without difficulty be so restored 
as to become extremely poetical. : 

I cannot relate to you things, which in my opinion are no 
more than a romance, such as the history of Myron. Some 
points about Aristomenes from Rhianus I will mention; they 
are sublime, but the history of Myron is devoid of this charm. 
We cannot helieve that he inverited the whole; his account is 
probably based upon Messenian traditions, but no man can say 
how far they are trustworthy. We may take it as an historical 
fact, on the authority of Tyrtaeus, that the first Messenian war 
lasted twenty years (from Olymp. 9 to 13), that in the twentieth 
year the Messenians assembled all their forces on mount Ithome, 
that then they were routed, and Messene submitted to the yoke 
of Sparta. “Tyrtaeus also mentions that the war was conclud- 
ed by King Theopompus.” In the romance of Myron, King 
Theopompus is slain. What was the fate of the several leaders, 
Euphaes, Androcles, and Antiochus, and how Ithome was de- 
fended? all these are points which it is impossible to relate; 
“they are as little historical as the accounts of Romulus and 
Numa.” I will only remark, that the mention of the two Mes- 
senian kings does not seem to belong to Myron, who in fact 
speaks only of Euphaes; one of the two kings disappears, and 
afterwârds one only is mentioned. But the statement that 
Messene also had two kings, is very interesting, as it shews that 
two of its phylae had each a king, as was the case at Sparta, 
and as.at Rome the Tities as well as the Ramnes had each their 
king, while the Luceres, though citizens, were in a condition of 
dependence. 
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When the Messenians were conquered, which took place about 
Olymp. 12 or 13, they were reduced to a state of servitude, 
though it was not complete helotism. The country of Messene 
does not seem to have become ager assignatus or to-have been 
parcelled out in farms as in Laconia, but a tribute seems to haye 
been paid by the whole body of the Messenians to the whole 
body of the Spartan citizens ; the Messenians being obliged to 
give up half the produce of their fields, and to perform task- 
work. On the demise of a Spartan king, they were obliged to 
put on mourning, as a sign of their being in the position of sub- 
jects, “and to go to Sparta in mourning attire.” The yoke was 
heavy. An exiled race of Argives, who are called Dryopes, 
were planted by the Spartans in Asine, in the Messenian terri- 
tory; they were, perhaps, no other than the citizens of an 
ancient Pelasgian town of the Danai, who had until then main- 
tained themselves in Argolis, and now being expelled from their 
homes were received by the Spartans. 

The second Messenian war, the time of which is so com- 
pletely uncertain in the detailed accounts of it, is placed by 
Pausanias, I think, about Olymp. 23. In this second war, 
Aristomenes appears as the national hero of the Messenians; 
his exploits, in the narrative of Rhianus, must have had a high 
poetical charm, for even in its disfigured form in Pausanias, 
where it is divested of poetry, with the attempt to intro- 
duce into it something conceivable and probable, it is still 
attractive and delightful. « Aristomenes is not an invention 
of Rhianus; he is a mythical personage, who certainly once 
did exist, but is so completely disguised by popular tradition, 
that nothing, or only very little, of his history is authentic. 
Marco Kraljewitch, in the songs of the Servians, is quite a 
similar character.” We can neither suppose it to be true, that 
Aristomenes twice sacrificed fxaropgowas, nor that he hung 
up, in Sparta itself, in the temple of Athena Chalcioecos, a 
shield taken from the Spartans, with a dedicatory inscription ; 
nor that he was captured by the Spartans and thrown into a 
large cavern, xed3as, from which he saved his life only by a 
miraculous accident. All this is neither probable nor possible; 
it was necessary to make the story poetical in order to make it 
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pleasing. Mount Taygetus is torn by earthquakes and volcanic 
influences, large caves and chasms are numerous, and such was 
the Ceadas near Sparta. Into it the condemned criminals were 
thrown, as at Rome they were hurled from the Tarpeian rock; and 
into such a cave Aristomenes also was thrown. Its depth was 
so great that no one could get down alive, and hence the poet 
devised the fiction that some divinity, in the form of an eagle 
with outspread wings, took him and gently carried him down; 
among the corpses he observed something living, a fox or a jackal, 
which he took hold of, and the animal led him forward, until he 
saw the light of day, and thus Aristomenes was saved. This 
story, independently of its being very beautiful in itself, deserves 
to be noticed also on account of the fact, that it is one of the 
few examples of a Greek and truly poetical tale being transferred 
to the East. For the story of the deliverance from a cave also 
occurs in the Arabian tales about the travels of Sinbad; and is as 
obviously taken from this Greek tradition, as the story of the giant 
with one eye is derived from the Greek tradition of the Cyclops. 

These travels of Sinbad are an original and peculiar Arabic and 
Persian tale, with which the two Greek ones have been combined; 

it is an independent and voluminous work, some portion of which 
was incorporated with the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

Here, then, we have two instances, which are otherwise extremely 
rare, of a connection of Greek poetry with the Hast. Pausanias 
relates the history of the two wars in the same way in which 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus relates those of Romulus. The latter 
gives an accurate description of all the dispositions and evolu- 
tions, and Pausanias, too, is not much behindhand in this. This 
is certainly not the fault of Rhianus ; he unquestionably repre- 
sented Aristomenes and his other heroes as fighting man to man, 
as in the Iliad. It may be historically true, that in this war 
the Messenians were soon reduced to acting on the defensive, 
and were forced to retreat to mount Hira, and that there they 
continued to defend themselves for a long time ; but whether the 
siege lasted eleven years, as Rhianus stated, or whether this, 
too, belongs to poetry, does not affect the main question. As 
to the manner in which the war ended, we are likewise unable 
to say anything : whether Aristomenes fell, whether the Spartans 
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opened a road to the despairing Messenians, and permitted them 
to depart, all this is beyond the domain of real history. Butthe 
great historical fact is, that the Spartans completely conquered 
Messene, and thus beeame possessed of two of the Doric portioris 
of Peloponnesus. After the subjugation, the Spartans reduced 
the greater part of the country to a wilderness. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war the territory about Pylos (Navarino) was a com: 
plete desert; the valley of the Pamisos about Calamata is a 
beautiful district, and this they probably spared. The Messe- 
nians now appear to have fallen into the condition of helots ; for 
we find them in it in the time of Archidamus, or the period of 
what is called the third Messenian war after the earthquake. 
The complete devastation of the country may have been the 
consequence of this last insurrection. -It is impossible to dis- 
cover anything definite regarding the relation in which the 
Messenian country stood to Sparta. Some towns seem to have 
been in the condition of Perioeci, and to have continued in the 
enjoyment of municipal institutions. ‘ But the remainder of the 
country was distributed among the Spartans ; and the number of 
the lost, the determination of which is ascribed to Lycurgus, must 
probably be referred to that time. It is also historically true, that 
a great body of the Messenians emigrated to Arcadia, where they 
were recived in the towns, while a small portion founded Messana 
in Sicily.” 

The Spartans now also deprived the Argives of the western 
coast of the Argolic gulf, from Malea to the frontiers of Argos. 
The whole of that district may have borne the name of Cynuria. 
to a much greater extent than appears in history, where it com- 
prises only the territory of Thyrea; the wide diffusion of the 
Cynurians renders it difficult to believe, that their country should 
not have been more extensive; “ Orneae, too, and the whole 
country as far as Sicyon must have belonged toit.” But the 
last struggle between the Argives and Spartans, shortly before 
the time of Croesus, was only about the territory of Thyrea. 
Here we again find, in the account of Othryades, the mere tradi- 
tion without historical credibility. Three hundred Spartans 
fight against three hundred Argives, for no other reason than 
that both nations, being Dorians, are divided into three 
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phylae, and are subdivided, according to the decimal system, into 
curiae and gentes. Othryades, who remains on the field of battle 
and erects trophies, is as little historical as Horatius, the con- 
queror of Alba. I will not on that account deny his personal 
existence, but the account of him lies beyond the domain of 
history. Sparta thus extended her frontiers to the very neigh- 
bourhood of Argos, and the Argive state fell entirely to pieces. 
Corinth had long been independent and powerful, and Troezen, 
Epidaurus, Horn Sicyon, Phlius, and Cleonae had emanci- 
pated themselves. Nay, matters had come to such a point, that 
even Mycenae and Tiryns no longer recognized the supremacy 
of Argos. This may have happened about Olymp. 70, in con- 
sequence of the victory of Cleomenes. 

When the Spartans were masters of Messene, and had con- 
fined Argos to such narrow limits , they turned their arms against 
the Areadians, and conquered a considerable territory, the 
country about Pellana and Belemina; this comprises the same 
districts which Philip of Macedonia afterwards restored to the 
Arcadians, when he was invited to act as umpire by the Pelopon- 
nesians, who, preferring to have foreign tyrants to recognising 
a great native city, called on him to arbitrate between them. 
That country now formed a Acxowxy inixrgzos. But the Spartans, 
not yet satisfied, tried to subdue all Arcadia as they had subdued 
Messene; not as the Romans did, for the sake of conquest, to 
extend and enlarge their nation, but to reduce a free people to 
astate of servitude, and rob it of its landed property. The 
Arcadians, however, opposed them with courage and determina- 
tion, “and although they did not form a confederaoy, they made 
common cause in this war,” and the Spartans never succeeded 
in conquering them, although, in the time of Croesus, they were 
successful against Tegea, then the greatest city in Arcadia, and 
defeated the Tegeatans in several battles, It is le that 
the territory of Belemina and Pellana belonged to the state of 
Tegea. 

While Sparta was thus extending her power, and while the 
supremacy among the Doric nations which had at first belonged 
to Argos, was thus gradually passing over to Sparta, she acquired 
the supremacy of the greater part of Peloponnesus. Her 
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authority was gradually established over the whole peninsula, 
and was generally acknowledged, especially by the Doric towns 
in Argolis, which had made themselves independent of Argos, 
with the exception of Argos itself, which obstinately and sul- 
lenly refused, and of Arcadia, which manfully resisted every 
encroachment. ‘In this manner we find Sparta, about Olymp. 
55, recognised as the first Greek city, and barbarians, such as 
Croesus and Amasis, endeavour to form alliances with her.” 

At that period Corinth was by far the wealthiest, most flour- 
ishing, and most intellectual city in Peloponnesus. It had at 
an early time an extensive commerce, founded Syracuse, de- 
prived the Eretrians, who had formerly been masters in the west, 
of Corcyra, and thence, in conjunction with the Corcyreans, 
founded Apollonia, Epidamnus, Ambracia, Chalcis, Alyzia, and 
other places on the coast of Acarnania. The Corinthians were 
absolute masters in those parts: by their possession of Corcyra, 
they closed the Adriatic against the piracy of the Liburnians 
and other barbarians, and secured the safety of the passage to 
Italy and Sicily. The possession of Syracuse was particularly 
valuable to them, on account of the corn so abundantly produced 
in Sicily; they provided Hellas with grain, which in consequence 
of its dense population in many parts, could not produce a suffi- 
cient supply; they themselves also needed it, as their territory 
could not supply a city like Corinth; their colonies therefore 
helped them in this respect. It was the first Greek city in which 
all trades and industry, rézvor and Bavavaia:, were honoured; not 
that in those early times trade was honoured in the manner in 
which it was at Florence, Augsburg, etc., during the time of the 
guilds, from the 14th century onwards; but rather in the manner 
in which they were honoured at Niirnberg, where the ruling 
houses indeed treated them with favour and respect, but still 
would not hear of tradesmen presuming to have a share in the 
government. For the Corinthian constitution was strictly aris- 
tocratic, a very narrow oligarchy, the government being in the 
hands of the Bacchiadae alone, who’ did not form one family, 
but a whole yévos, which traced its origin to a Heracleid Bacchis.” 
But as the city was rich, and had a large body of wealthy citi- 
zens, the oligarchy found its position precarious and dangerous, 
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and therefore jealously watched to maintain itself, and to keep 
down the demos, “which consisted of artizans, merchants, 
tradesmen, and the inhabitants of the surrounding villages. 
These circumstances led to the revolution of Cypselus, who 
having placed himself at the head of the commonalty, expelled 
the Bacchiadae.” (Ol. 30,) A 

From this period, until the time of Pisistratus, which is a 
time of transition to an entirely new state of. things, we must 
comprise the history of Greece în broad outlines. We know 
very little about that period: In ancient Hellas itself, where 
circumstances were different from those in the colonies, “Eands 
enopabxr, this is the period of dictatorships, which are known 
under the name of eupavdes.5 

From about. Olymp. 20, ee appears throughout Gece in 
some parts sooner and in others later, a general movement, in 
consequence of the fact that the demos, which was differently 
constituted, consisting sometimes of the country population and 
sometimes of the body of the town population, raised themselves 
into wealth and power. The mode of carrying on wars also 
was changed; for while formerly they had been carried on by 
light-armed troops, oi, there now appeared the hoplites, and 
the phalanx was formed. The hoplites consisted of the com- 
monalty, and as they were now in the possession of arms, a 
substantial power had sprung up, which it was impossible to get 
rid of. Most foolish attempts were made to keep that power 
down in every possible way; and instead of attaching it to 
themselves, the oligarchs who were becoming weaker and weaker, 
endeavoured to oppress the demos, though in times of war they 
could not dispense with it; for they were obliged to have the 
phalanx, just as the oligarchical cantons in Switzerland were 
obliged to arm the country people. Thus entirely new relations 
grow out of the actual state of things. The hoplites and the 
armed demos now preferred their claims, the oligarchy became 
more and more reduced in strength and in numbers, without 
attempting to recruit itself; for, according to the common view, 


3 This paragraph has been transposed to this place from the beginning 
of Lecture XXXI, 
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the oligarchs were quite satisfied, if for the moment they 
counted only twenty families possessed of power, while formerly 
their number had amounted to two hundred, for the fewer they 
were, the greater was the number of offices which they might 
obtain. Under such circumstances, the oligarchy tried to keep 
down the commonalty by force, and even went so far, as hap- 
pened also at Geneva, as to engage mercenaries against it. As 
the ancient, simple, and unconscious good understanding had 
ceased to exist between the two orders, ‘‘we hear of those ozdoess, 
which are so remarkable in the early history, and which led to 
so many emigrations in cases where the commonalty had not yet 
acquired sufficient strength; but where it was a match for the 
ruling body,” new relations sprang up. From the body of the 
oligarchs an ambitious individual would come forward as the 
representative of the commonalty, and find followers among 
them against his own order: such men are the tyrants of the 
early times. The forms remained essentially the same every- 
where, except that the demos was allowed more power. All 
our accounts of tyrants show that they originated in this 
manner; it is the demos that chooses for itself such a protector 
from among the powerful or ruling families, and supports him. 
This is a characteristic phenomenon in Greek history, which 
shows itself during the period from Olymp. 20, to Olymp. 60, 
appearing in some places earlier than in others. These tyrants 
of the early times are in reality nothing but dictators or usurp- 
ers; they have only this disadvantage of all usurpers, that they 
are not surrounded by the halo of legitimacy, so that a con- 
flict of ambition may arise, in which every one can come forward 
with the same justice and demand sovereign power. They are 
quite different from the tyrants of later times, the two Dionysius 
and Agathocles in Sicily, Apollodorus of Cassandrea, and those 
in Peloponnesus during the Macedonian period, under Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, and at the time of the Achaean league. All 
these latter are usurpers, who came forward at a time when the 
state and the form of the constitution had become effete, and 
where the interference of a dictator was unavoidable, because it 
had become impossible for a free constitution to exist any 
longer. “They did not come into power through revolutions, 
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which had their basis and their necessity in the progress of 
development, but took possession of the towns with the aid of 
bands of mercenaries.” Among these tyrants of later times 
there are some who do not deserve any blame, but most of them 
were bad men, and even the best created nothing good, or could 
create nothing; they were only the lesser evil in bad times ; for 
they put an end to the distracted condition of a state, and 
during the time of their rule they preserved to some extent 
peace and tranquillity. The last Hiero of Syracuse was à man 
of this kind, for considering the circumstances of that city, 
heaven in its mercy could not have bestowed upon it a greater 
blessing. The tyrants of the ancient times, on the other hand, 
were a necessary part of the political development, and a bene- 
ficial phenomenon, which must not be judged by its name, and 
in which we are forced to recognise a kind Providence. ‘They 
were the natural result of a revolutionary condition, in which 
the foundations that liberty might have been based on, had been 
destroyed; and they formed the necessary transition to future 
freedom, since the development of the Greek: states did not 
arrive at that degree of maturity which we see in the history of 
Rome.” 


LECTURE XXXI. 


THE most ancient of these rvpardes, and the one which lasted 
longest, for it continued for nearly a century, is the dynasty, 
for so it may be called, of Orthagoras at Sicyon. He was a 
man of ‘the people, an artizan, or the'son of: an artizan, so that 
here the course of things is different from what happened in 
other places; we have here no interference of an ambitious man 
of the ruling class, but an insurrection of the commonalty against 
the rulers. His dynasty completely established itself, and, as I 
have said, lasted longer than any other. However low the origin 
of its founder was, his successors were completely invested with 
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the character of legitimacy, and the most illustrious men of 
Greece sued for the hand of the daughter of Cleisthenes of 
Sicyon. These princes of Sicyon, among whom Cleisthenes 
acquired, great celebrity, did not assuredly rule ,over the small 
territory of Sicyon alone, and this may be asserted more 
particularly of Cleisthenes. He was at enmity with Argos, and 
must therefore have been in contact with it as a neighbour; he 
probably ruled over Phlius, and perhaps even farther, for he 
appears as a very powerful prince. The long duration of the 
reigns of these princes shows, how suitable it was to the circum- 
stances of the state; and that the people under such a dictator 
felt much more comfortable than before. | 
The second great dynasty which lasted for à considerable 
time, is that of the Cypselids ; it reigned upwards of fifty years, 
but it did not go further than the third generation. Cypselus 
(about Olymp. 80)-is an example of the causes of the tyrannis. 
He was the son of a man in thé country, a &muérys, who had 
married the daughter of a Bacchiad, because, it is said, noné.of 
„her kinsmen would have her, because she was lame. The oligarchs 
are said to have entertained apprehensions of the offspring of this 
marriage, as Hetion, the father of Cypsclus, as the oracle says, 
was already a distinguished man, and highly respected by his 
order; and emissaries are said to have come intending to strangle 
the infant in its cradle. But it was saved, though with difficulty, 
and: grew up in hatred of the oligarchs. When Cypselus had 
attained the age of manhood, he came forward with his claims, 
which certainly were greater than those of a man of the demos: 
he created a revolution, overthrew the Bacchiads, and was 
recognised by the commonalty of Corinth as its ruler. The 
circumstances under which he and other men of his class, 
Pisistratus, Theagenes, Lygdamis and others ruled, were the 
same as those under which the first Medici, Cosmo and Lorenzo 
il Magnifico, ruled at Florence. No man at Florence had any 
particular title, though he ruled as a prince: all the magistrates 
and officers continued to exist just as before, being apparently 
chosen by lot, in the most democratic fashion, and yet even 
Cosmo, and especially Lorenzo, of Medici, were the life and 
soul, as well as the real lords of the republic; they transacted 
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business with foreign powers, and wherever they spoke, all 
around were silent; their intelligence and their will decided 
everything. In the history of Florence, they alone are seen 
acting ; but if we look into the Fasti of the republic, we find all 
the magistrates as before, the Gonfalonieri, the Signoria, the 
Repubblica, ete. Such was precisely the case in the Greek 
states. The tyrants—I use the name here very reluctantly— 
alone governed the whole state, although all the ancient forms 
remained, as. far as the real government was concerned; but 
where it was not concerned, things remained as before, and the 
magistrates performed their functions; nay, sometimes the eccle- 
sia was convened, in which the body of citizens passed decrees. 
The tyrants usually had at most a body-guard, sopvedpo, which, 
however, they seem to have been scarcely in need of. Cypselus 
was severe only towards the Bacchiads; towards the people he 
was anything but harsh; the government of Periander, during 
the latter period, is said to have been severe towards the people 
also, but otherwise it was popular like that of Cypselus. 

In chronological. order, there now follows Theagenes of 
Megara. The Orthagoridae are the most ancient; then come 
the Cypselids whose age is differently stated. The chronolo- 
gical statements about the periods are sometimes contradictory 
to historical facts. The earliest period that can be assigned to 
Cypselus is the thirtieth Olympiad. Theagenes (about Olymp. 
40) likewise came forward from the ruling families at a time 
when they had carried the abuse of their power to the highest 
pitch. They had attacked theoriae on their pilgrimage to 
Delphi, and thrown down their vehicles from the Scironian 
rocks. Theagenes ruled entirely by the will of the com- 
monalty. We must conceive that there existed at Megara a 
small Doric colony in the midst of a numerous demos of the 
ancient inhabitants; the latter had recovered from the oppres- 
sion of the Dorians, and gained sufficient strength to throw off 
the yoke. The Doric rulers, by their foolish seclusion, had 
weakened themselves; and the gaps which time had made in 
their ranks had not been filled up, while the demos was ever on 
the increase. ă 

The government of Lygdamis, which belongs to a still later 
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period, about the beginning of the tyrannis of Pisistratus 
(Olymp. 60), was of a similar nature. Lygdamis, as ruler of 
Naxos, was master also of the surrounding Cyclades. This is 
the first trace of the history of those islands, and we see on 
that occasion, that Naxos was a very populous state. Naxos 
is one of those countries which are most richly blessed by 
heaven: itis a voleanic mountain rising out of the sea with a 
broad base, excellent and fertile to the very top, like the island 
of Bourbon. The Venetians introduced an oligarchy in Naxos, 
and the Italian families still continue to make pretensions, 
and fancy themselves infinitely superior to the native country 
people; although they have become entirely hellenised, yet 
they keep aloof from the natives, live in castles, and treat the 
country people most insolently; but before the Turks they 
crouch, and are, therefore, protected in their tyranny by the 
power of the Kapudan Pasha, wherefore they in return sup- 
‘port the interest of the Turks. Such also was the miserable 
oligarchy, to which in ancient times, Lygdamis put an end in 
Naxos. His government was likewise very popular. 

An occurrence, which in appearance was of a different 
kind, but in reality identical, was the elevation of Pittacus to 
the sovereignty of Mitylene (Olymp. 47). There, too, an 
oligarchy possessed political power; the clan of the Pentha- 
lidae, or, as they are sometimes called, Penthelidae, or Pen- 
thilidae, containing a small number of oligarchic ‘families, 
ruled over the great city of Mitylené, and abused their power 
to such an extent, that from mere insolence they ill used the 
people, beating them with sticks. The demos at length took 
courage, and having confidence in his wisdom and moderation, 
raised Pittacus, who also belonged to one of the noble families, 
to the rank of ciovpynrys. This occurred about Olymp. 50: 
the reign of Cypselus commenced about the time when the 
Median empire was established, when Nineveh having lost its 
power was already hastening towards its downfall, and when 
the Scythians broke in upon Media; Pittacus Belongs to the 
time of Nebucadnezar. The event was followed by great and 
violent struggles: many of the aristocrats took to flight, and 
among them was Alcaeus, the greatest poet that Greece pro- 
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duced after Homer. He and Antimenides had placed them- 
selves at the head of the aristocracy against Pittacus; but 
notwithstanding their most exasperated struggles, they were 
unable to recover their former position; and Pittacus main- 
tained his power, promoting at the same time the greatest 
prosperity of Mitylene. When the object of his dictatorship 
was accomplished, and peace and tranquillity were restored, he 
laid down his power. We have here an example, teaching us 
that we should not allow ourselves to be misguided in history 
by the fact, that very eminent persons side arith one of the 
opposing political factions; such characters must not sway us 
in our judgment of the respective merits of the parties. Who 
is there, that having any taste for poetry and beautiful rhythm, 
can read the small fragments of Alcaeus without feeling his 
heart beat, and without acknowledging, that next to Homer 
he is the greatest poet? And yet this Alcaeus fought in sup- 
port'of the tyranny of his faction, and denounced in his poems 
the wise man who was the ponekactor of his country; nay, he 
went so far as to call him zazânazpis, an expression implying 
contempt for his own order.* It certainly was at that time not 
a matter of rare oocurrence for a republic to appoint such an 
aesymnetes or judge, on whom that dignity was conferred: For a 
definite time. The name aicvuencys was derived from aioua.? 


_ ' ©The word xoxânazpus in the beautiful fragment preserved by Aristotle 
(Polit. p. 87, ed. Sylburg) has been misunderstood ; it is evidently used as 
the opposite of eixarpvdys, and in the sense of Sypozixos. The terminations 
+ and côys are no doubt synonymous, like the Latin us and inus in libertus 
and libertinys.” 


= “ As Lavinia and Turnus are only designations of the Laviui and 
Turini, so we also find in the list of the Spartan kings one of the name of 
Eunomus. Aceording to one tradition, Lycurgus was the son of Eunomus, 
who was a son of Doryssus (military power), and the ancestor of Chari- 
laus. It is surely quite clear that these names are not historical. But, in 
like manner, we find among the Athenian archons one Medon (the ruler) 
and one Aisimedes (one who administers justice). There are many more 
such names. They must be understood in as symbolical a sense, when 
history is conceived poetically, as the names of nymphs, ete., in mytho- 
logy. When in the theogony we read the names of the Nereids, such as 
Glauce, Speio (the marine cave), and their whole series of names, we at 
ones see that all of them refer to things connected with the sea; and who 
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If we view these tyrants of the early times in this light, which 
constitutes their real character, it cannot surprise you that men 
like Pittacus and Periander were numbered among the seven 
sages. Inthe ordinary works on the early history of Greece, 
you will find very edifying lamentations, that such worthy men 
allowed themselves to be so far misled as to become tyrants in 
their own country ; but these tyrannies were necessary transi- 
tions, and those men were highly beneficial to their countries. 
If they had governed the people according to their own discre- 
tion, as in the East, the case would indeed be different; but they 
were only guardians of the people, who watched over ‘them, until 
the ancient causes of dispute were removed. During their ad- 
ministration the rights of the demos acquired stability and dura- 
bility; the families of the oligarchs learned to accustom them- 
selves to regard the demos asa body of free citizens existing 
beside them; and habits of self-government and of consulting 
for the common good were formed. ‘The nobles and the demos 
entered into friendly relations and united with one another, and 
the Exvyauia is no longer heard of.’’ It was a time of tutelage 
for the people, which was necessary for the development of the 
states: we place thorn bushes around young trees to protect 
them against ill-usage while they are acquiring strength, and 
afterwards take away the thorns. when the trees have become 
sufficiently strong—such also was the case with the tyrants of 
those times; and even Pisistratus and the Pisistratids, against 
whom so much has been said, were the benefactors of their 
country. We must not, however, attribute to them any moral 


would here look for any other meaning? The invention of those names, 
however, cannot he assigned to a late period, such as that of Eratosthenes 
and Apollodorus, but they are much more ancient. When a noble Athe- 
nian, for example, of the family of the Neleids, recounted his ancestors, as 
the Arabs did in Spain, and as is done in the Old Testament, he counted 
them backwards up to the ancient times with their freely invented names 
of this description, which, however, in the early times had as little the ap- 
pearance of history as the names of the marine divinities, Muses, Graces, 
and the like. Such considerations are not arbitrary; they furnish the key 
to a free understanding of ancient history; and this does not diminish 
their value, hut even in history it is delightful, and enables us to perceive 
its transition into poetry.” i 
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or self-sacrificing motive, from which they placed. themselves at 
the head of affairs; for in return for the good they did, they 
themselves also enjoyed great advantages. There were. but 
very few who, like Pittacus, sacrificed themselves in taking the 
burden upon them; but all were beneficial instruments in the 
hands of Providence, bringing about those transitions which, 
under other circumstances, would have taken place only amid 
the greatest convulsions. ‘Had it not been for them, the 
miserable oligarchies would have become the victims of the 
demos, which had outgrown their control.” Wherever the rulers 
prevented such a catastrophe, there arose an unnatural state of 
things, like that at Sparta and also in some entirely oligarchical 
cantons of Switzerland, and at Niirnberg. Corinth would never 
have hecome a great city without the Cypselids. The period of 
the act of mediation in Switzerland may be compared with that 
of the Greek tyrannies; the country, it is true, owes no gratitude 
to Napoleon for substituting his will for the law, but still the in- 
fluence of a foreign power which kept both the contending parties 
in check, was highly beneficial ; and it would have been very de- 
sirable for Switzerland, if that state of things could have lasted 
one generation longer, until affairs had become settled. The 
circumstances in Greece were of a similar nature. 

While in this manner, the great cities of Greece developed 
themselves, they also extended their power without. ‘We see 
Greece about this time suddenly raising itself; and such a speedy 
progress is quite a common phenomenon among commercial na- 
tions. The opening of Egypt, about Olymp. 27, also exercised 
a great influence upon the power of the Greek cities; and it was 
not till then that Greece began to be wealthy. The Greek spirit 
of enterprise could now display itself in quite a new direction ; 
from their own country they could at most export only wine and 
oil, but they carried on the commerce from the Euxine to Egypt, 
and diffused the most varied productions of that fertile country 
among the neighbouring nations. Egypt was on terms of hostility 
with Phoenicia, whereby the commerce of the latter country was 
paralysed; the navy of Egypt, however, was only the work of 
great lahour and skill, and a considerable part of its crews cer- 
tainly consisted of Greeks.” In the reign of Periander, Corinth 
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subdued Epidaurus, ruled over Corcyra, and completed her colo- 
nies on the coasts of Epirus and Illyricum; and thus extended 
her commerce immensely. “Not far from Corinth, a maritime 
and commercial people was rising in the island of Aegina; its 
excellent harbour had drawn to it more and more bold adventn- 
rers at sea, and the little island thus became a powerful com- 
mercial state.” In like manner, the other larger towns rose in 
prosperity. Athens alone was kept in a low and weak condition 
by the oligarchs, until the time of Pisistratus, because three fac- 
tions of the oligarchs were tearing one another to pieces; but the 
demos endeavoured to gain freedom by supporting the head of 
one faction against the other. During that state of affairs, even 
Megara was too powerful for Athens. 

During this period, and in fact from the earliest times, great 
obscurity hangs over the changes in the other parts of Greece. 
This only is clearly perceptible, that at a not very late period, 
the Thessalians gradually extended their power. At first they 
had conquered the valley of the Penéus, and then the three 
subject nations, the Phthiotian Achaeans, the Perrhaebians, anil 
Magnetes. But now, after their subjugation, probably not later 
than Olymp. 50, they advanced towards southern Hellas, and 
all Greece was threatened by the danger of being subdued by 
the Thessalians. They first turned against the Phocians, who 
were on the point of submitting to them, when despair made 
them victorious, and enabled them to repel the attack. Soon 
after this, the consequences of the uncultivated condition of the 
Thessalian tribes became manifest; for the Thessalian nation 
broke up, and lost all its strength through the factions of the 
oligarchs. Thessaly was the hotbed of oligarchy: the Aleuadae 
in Larissa, and the Scopadae in Pharsalus and Cranon, ruled 
like the Polish magnates. We there see a perfect picture of the 
dissolution of all order: Thessaly was no longer a state, but in 
the principal cities some one family ruled in a perfectly arbitrary 
manner. The country people were absolute serfs, while their 
lords gave themselves up to gluttony and drinking, for this was 
the privilege and the happiness of the powerful in Thessaly. 
All the vices of a corrupt oligarchy manifested themselves, and 
great as the power of the oligarchs was in the towns, Thessaly, 
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in its relations to the rest of Greece, was reduced to a state of 
perfect weakness. The country altogether furnishes a picture 
of Poland in its condition of dissolution; and its strange weak- 
ness, notwithstanding its extensive territory, was quite as 
manifest to the whole of Greece, as that of Poland was to the 
whole of modern Europe. 

In the other parts of Greece there must have been great 
changes, though we do not possess the slightest trace of them. 
After the emigration of the Dorians, the Aetolians and Phocians 
must have extended themselves in their mountains, but we have 
no mention of it. In this manner Greece proper continued for 
centuries; great wars were of rare occurrence, if we except the 
attempts of the Spartans to make conquests, the subjugation of 
Messenia, and the wars against Argos. 

In the colonies the case was different. Chalcis and Eretria, 
e. g., both cities of the Ionian race, were perpetually engaged 
in vehement wars. Both were maritime cities, and both, but 
especially Chalcis, extended their power by numberless settle- 
ments; “and it seems that they came into collision with each 
other through the disputes of their colonies.” It is inconceiv- 
able how towns in so small an island, of which they possessed 
only a portion, could send out so many colonies without 
becoming. themselves exhausted. A long protracted war was 
carried on between the two, and during that struggle the other 
states seemed to have taken a part by their wishes rather than 
by any real efforts; but this is all we know; the fact only is 
mentioned, and we do not even know the time of the struggle. 

The Greek cities in Asia were much more flourishing than the 
states of the continent in Europe, where the conquests of the 
Thessalians and Spartans spread barbarism. The most pros- 
perous among the. Asiatic cities were those of Tonia, in regard 
to which we have to distinguish different periods. Colophon 
was the city among them which first became great and powerful, 
and even at a later time its name was proverbial for a great and 
mighty power: Konopva endecrac. It is expressly stated, that it 
had a strong body of cavalry, which shows that it-ruled over an 


3 See tlie allusions ahove, pp. 274 and 275. 
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extensive territory. Next to Colophon, we must mention 
Erythrae; but we have no other traces of its greatness, than 
that it was able to carry on long wars with Colophon. The 
latter city, however, fell into the hands of Gyges, the first Lydian 
king, as early as Olymp. 20, and was afterwards captured by 
the Cimmerians. About the fatiod from Olymp. 26 to 30, Asia 
suffered fearfully from the invasions of the Cimmerians : “They 
came with all the horrors of Tartar barbarians, and from the 
fragments of Callinus‘ we see, that their invasion was as formi- 
dable to the Greeks as it was to the Lydians.’’ Colophon never 
recovered after its conquest by Gyges. A part of its inhabit- 
ants fled to Italy, and settled at Siris, in the neighbourhood of 
Sybaris.? 


LECTURE XXXII. 


TuE Magnetes also were very powerful in those earliest times, 
but we do not know, whether those on the Maeander or those of . 
Mount Sipylus are meant. Their downfall seems to have been 
brought about by the inroads of the Cimmerians: the zază 
Moyrirer were even proverbial. Samos also was distinguished 
for its prosperity; and there are several circumstances from 
which that island appears to have carried on a great commerce 
with Egypt. The temple of Hera, in Samos, was an extremely 
ancient building. 

After the fall of Colophon, Miletus rose, and extended its 
power above all others by its colonies. Previously to Olymp. 
30, the Greek colonies do not seem to have extended beyond 
the Hellespont; but now Milesians first settled at Cyzicus, and 
thence the settlements spread around the Propontis and the 


4 Comp. Klein. Schrift., vol. i. p. 367, note 38. 


5 “Of the Greek colonies in Italy we shall, according to Justin’s plan, 
spcak hereafter.” 
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Euxine. With the exception of the Megarian settlements at 
Byzantium and Heraclea, all the coasts of the Euxine were oc- 
cupied by Milesians. Although these colonies were entirely 
independent of the mother city, yet they greatly contributed 
towards its greatness and prosperity not only through their duti- 
fulness to the mother city, but through the identity.and rela- 
tionship of their institutions. The very fact that the mother 
city made no claims to rule over her colonies, as modern states 
do in regard to theirs, and that the colonies, in cases of emer- 
gency, assisted the parent city, produced in antiquity a cordial 
relation between the mother city and her colonies, of which we 
find but few exceptions, as, e. g., between Corcyra and Corinth. 
Thus Miletus was a powerful and wealthy city as early as Olymp. 
50, and in the time of Alyattes, it was able to sustain a war 
against all the power of the Lydian kings: When at last, after 
a severe struggle, it was forced to submit, it did not experience 
any evil consequences from this; it retained its constitution, and 
instead of the tyrants, the Lydian kings now were the medi- 
ators, by whose influence the factions were silenced. In the 
réign of Croesus, therefore, Miletus had reached its highest 
prosperity and greatness; and in this state it maintained itself 
until the times of Darius Hystaspis; it was not till the un- 
fortunate insurrection of the Ionians, that Miletus sank from its 
height, 

The most important event in Greece during this period, is the 
legislation of Solon, which belongs to the time of Pisistratus. 
Before the time of Solon, a deep darkness hangs.over the con- 
stitution of Athens; nay, over the time of Solon himself, although 
he is a real historical personage, and not by any means mythi- 
cal. From the accounts in the history of Solon, we see this 
much, that Cylon lived before him. Cylon was a noble Athe- 
nian at the time of the Attic aristocracy; he had gained a victory 
at Olympia, was a man of great influence, and aimed at making 
himself tyrant of Athens; but he was overpowered by à he 
Alemasonids, and being blockaded in the Acropolis, he capitu- 
lated on condition that he should be allowed to live in freedom. 
Notwithstanding this, however, he and his followers were mur- 
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dered! by the conquerors. The celebrated legislation of Draco 
is likewise older than Solon; it was said of it, that it was 
written in blood; but it was only wepi-mdv porxdv, “and had 
nothing to do with politics; it was only intended, by severe 
laws, to restore tranquillity among the people who had become 
uncontrollable.” 

If Solon’s laws had been preserved, or if we even possessed 
only his elegies complete, we should have materials enough to 
form a satisfactory notion of the circumstances of his time, such 
as Demetrius Phalereus and Aristotle were enabled to form. 
These two are our best sources of information, for Plutarch is 
so uncritical, and puts his materials so indiscriminately together, 
that he makes as much use of Hermippus, the most fabulous of 
all writers, as he does of Demetrius Phalereus, a man of a 
critically severe and clear mind. He accumulates all that he 
can find, in order to make his account as complete as possible. 
Thus, for example, he will not pass over the story of the meet- 
ing between Solon and Croesus, and reports it without misgiv- 
ings, notwithstanding the doubts raised by others. The history 
of Solen, in Plutarch, as far as its substance is concerned, con- 
sists of very heterogencous elements; it contains statements 
deserving the highest confidence, and they can be traced to the 
best critical authorities, Aristotle or Demetrius Phalereus; be- 
sides Demetrius, Plutarch probably used Philochorus. Other 
statements, however, are entirely untrustworthy. When we 
first begin to occupy ourselves with the history of Solon, we are 
very disagreeably surprised at finding that, from the time when 
the history of Attica began to be treated chronologically, the 
archonship of Solon has been placed in Olymp. 46, while the 
account of his relation to Pisistratus, not to mention his meet- 
ing with Croesus, places him in Olymp. 56, or even later. If 
Solon lived to a very advanced age, the two statements are in- 
deed not irreconcilable, since he might have framed his laws 
when a young man; it cannot, moreover, be questioned that he 
lived to an advanced age, and the contradiction thus seems to be 
removed; but it is, after all, not probable that Athens should 


1 This must be a lapsus linguae, for it is well known that Cylon escaped. 
—Ep, 
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have chosen him for its legislator in his youth, and without hav- 
ing tested him during a long career. The capture of Nisaea, 
moreover, is stated to have taken place in the youth of Solon; 
whereas, in the account of Pisistratus, the latter is said to have 
distinguished himself on that occasion, and represents him there, 
as well as in the conquest of Salamis, as co-operating with Solon. 
How this difficulty is to be solved, I do not know. We have no 
means of convincing ourselves, whether the positive date fixed 
for the archonship of Solon by those highly honourable men 
who have arranged the Attic chronology, can be adopted as 
quite certain. If it were possible to fix the time of: Solon with 
certainty, it must have been in one of two ways; there either 
existed Fasti of the archontes eponymi, in which case it was only 
necessary to count the years backward, say from the time of 
Pisistratus; or there existed a generally-established era which 
could be followed. But of such an era, as, for example, the 
Capitoline era, not a trace is found in Greece. The era of the 
Olympiads, as we know for certain, was not employed till a very 
late period, Timaeus being the first to use it as a general era.. 
In particular cases, it may have been employed before him, for 
an author like Timaeus does not invent such things, but he first 
brought it into general use. The instances in which the same is 
said to have been done at an earlier period, are very doubtful; 
Philochorus, indeed, also reckoned according to Olympiads, but 
he and Timaeus belong to precisely the same time. Hence all 
such statements regarding earlier periods are nothing but arti- 
ficial calculations. It is, therefore, possible that the statement, 
that Solon was archon in Olymp. 46, is not absolutely certain, 
though it is very probable that there existed very good reasons 
for such a statement. I must, therefore, leave the chronological 
question to stand on its own ground, and I will not be too scru- 
pulous in regard to a great number of events which are referred 
to Solon. I will only direct your attention to this additional 
circumstance, that though in the account adopted by Plutarch, 
Pisistratus and Solon appear as men about the same age, this 
cannot be reconciled in any way with chronology; for if that 
account were true, Megacles, who was the older contemporary 
and rival of Pisistratus, must likewise be conceived to have acted 
his part before the archonship of Solon. 
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The condition of Athens was very distressing before Solon 
came forward ; the process of its decay, the result of various 
circumstances, had been going on for many generations. “The 
country was torn to pieces by the factions of the eupatrids, 
and with them the demos also was divided into parties. A 
great number of demotae were in bondage in consequence of 
debt, and were therefore at the mercy of the oligarchs. The 
„ountry of Attica had been reduced to narrow limits, and com- 
merce lay altogether prostrate.’ . The island of Salamis, in front 
of the Piraeus—which port seems not to have been used, because 
it was entirely under the control of Salamis, Phalerus being the 
port of Athens—was in the hands of the Megarians. Megara 
had a period of greatness, which lies beyond our history, and 
during which it founded Byzantium and Heraclea on the Euxine, 
Megara in Sicily, and other less important colonies. The great- 
ness which it acquired at the expense of Athens was lost, ac 
cording to all appearance, during the period of the oligarchy, 
from which the tyrant Theagenes, in conjunction with the demos, 
delivered his country, but for his own advantage: It is a, well. 
known tradition, that Athens, after many unsuccessful attempts 
to recover Salamis, at last enacted a law forbidding to remind 
the people of the loss of the island, or to incite them to fresh 
conquests, but that Solon notwithstanding ventured in the dis- 
guise of a madman to bring the question before the assembly in 
an elegy, and thus stirred up the Athenians to a war, in which 
they recovered Salamis. The manner in which the conquest was 
made is related in different ways. ‘Nicaea also was at that 
time taken away from Megara.” On this occasion, it becomes 
obvious how little we can rely on the statements of the later 
half-Greeks, when they quote ancient „writers as their authori- 
ties. Plutarch relates that the elegy which Solon recited on 
that occasion, was still extant among his poems, and he ‘quotes 
the first words of it: Antăs xjpuf 7ndov ap’ ineprijs Sarapivos, etc. 
Now I ask any one, whether it is not clear, that the poem which 
Solon recited before the people, could not bégin in this manner, 
and that in these words he rather refers to an earlier poem? It 
is evident that the former can have been only a prooemium serving 
as an introduction to the poem. Solon addresses the people in 
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such a poem instead of an harangue; as the other day an accused 
criminal at Paris pleaded his case in verse. Although, there- 
fore, Plutarch often quotes Solon, it is yet very probable, that 
he took such quotations in reference to Solon as well as to others 
for the most part from anthologies, perhaps like that of Sto- 
baeus. That such collections existed long before the time of. 
Joannes Stobaeus, is clear from the “Stromata” of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, which are arranged, according to loci communes. 

Lam convinced that the collection of Stobaeus is only an extract 
from earlier Florilegia. 

, There is a statement, that an Attic colony of 500 Athenians, 
possessing 7 xpdros rns vjsov, was established in Salamis. Hence 
Salamis, after the time of Solon, was a state dependent on 
Athens rather than an integral part of Attica. It probably 
stood at all times in a different relation from that of the real 
demos, although afterwards the Salaminians received the full. 
franchise. It must, therefore, have been in nearly the same 
relation as a colonia civium Romanorum. 

But the principal cause of the complete misery of Attica was 
its being involved in debt, according to the ancient law of debt 
which I have explained in my History of Rome.’ In the early 
ages of all nations, throughout the East, as well as among the 
Romans and Germans, we find it to be the established law, that 
a poor man, or any one who required money, concluded with his 
creditor a bargain, in which he sold himself to his creditor, 
whereby the latter became sure of hismoney. Thisis the origin 
of the right of the creditor to make his debtor his prisoner. If 
the debtor did not pay, the creditor claimed him as his slave; 
and if he paid, he got rid of his nezum. This law existed in 
Attica as well as at Rome. Whoever forfeited his person in 
this way, lost his property, and the creditor was empowered not 
only to take the individual with all he possessed, and to make him 
work as his slave, but he might. even sell him, though only 
abroad, and not in his own country to another citizen. Here 
we have the very opposite of servitude: Penestae and Helots 
could be sold, like the Russian serfs, only within the country, 


„2 Comp. vol. i. p. 571, foll. 
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but the Athenian and Roman slaves for debt could be sold only 
out of the country. The intention was to make the-law of debt 
as fearful as possible, in order to prevent persons recklessly 
running into debt. If an Athenian had been able to ransom a 
man enslaved for debt, he would immediately have recovered his 
position as a citizen, for every freed man was a citizen—he was 
not a metoecus, a condition which was reserved for foreign slaves 
and foreign freemen—hence the law forbidding them to be sold 
within the country. At Rome the case was precisely the same; 
and in this sense we are to understand the law of the Twelve 
Tables, that a nexus should be sold trans Tiberim. For if he 
was manumitted in a municipium, he became himself a municeps, 
and could lay claim to the Roman franchise: this was to be 
avoided, he therefore was to remain absolutely a stranger, even 
if he should be free. Thus many unfortunate Athenians were 
sold as slaves in distant countries, where they even forgot their 
mother tongue. Besides those who were slaves for debt, there 
occurs another peculiar intermediate class, which Plutarch in 
his account mentions on excellent authority, but which he has 
misunderstood; I mean the Exrmuépur. He mistakes them for 
real nexi, who had sold themselves to a master, and accordingly 
were Thetes or serfs; but the Hectemorii were persons cultivat- 
ing their land on condition of their paying the sixth part of its 
produce to their master. This tax not being very heavy, that 
class of men was not in very distressing circumstances. We 
must strictly distinguish them from the Thetes who were alike 
deprived of property and of personal freedom. The condition 
of the Hectemorii probably originated in very early times, the 
period of the Ionic conquest; they were the ancient Atticans, 
who, from the time of their ancestors, had retained possession 
of their own estates, on condition of their paying a certain 
amount of the produce to their lords as an hereditary. rent, the 
lords standing to them in the relation of cleruchi. 

The amount of debts at Athens, as I said before, was immense; 
and we know for certain that Solon put an end to this state of 
things. But in what manner he effected this, and what his 
sscoăzdeta Was, these are questions on which the opinions of the. 
ancients differ. Two facts, however, are well established, viz., 
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‘that Solon, by redeeming the estates from the burdens under 
which they were suffering, reduced the debts themselves; and 
secondly, that he raised the value of money by making the 
mina of seventy-three drachmas worth one hundred drachmas. 
There is no trace to show how many drachmas were originally 
contained in a pound; it is not improbable, however, that at 
one time it contained twelve drachmas, and that it continucd to 
become lighter, but this is a point on which we can only form 
conjectures. Even many of the ancients believed, that the 
seisachtheia was nothing else than a lightening of the standard 
of the coinage; but Solon’s reform, which is evidently described 
as a decisive one, does not seem to have consisted in this alone. 
In ancient times, novae tabulae are of such frequent occurrence, 
that I see no reason for doubting that Solon did something that 
was unusually bold. We may conjecture with probability that 
he did what was often done by the Roman tribunes, viz., that 
he lightened the standard of the coinage, but at the same time 
deducted the interest already paid from the principal, and 
abolished the security which the creditor had on the lands of 
his debtor. It is also clear, that he did entirely away with 
the law of nexum, for from this time we hear no more of slaves 
for debt. Solon did at Athens, what the tribunes did at Rome, 
and what Sully did in France: Sully acted on the principle that 
whatever had been paid in interest beyond a reasonable rate, 
should be regarded as so much of the principal paid back. “The 
consequence of Solon’s measures, was, that a numberof slaves 
for debt, who had been sold by their masters abroad, were 
ransomed.” 

But besides this, Solon was also a law-giver. Every one 
knows of his laws, but the question here is how far did his 
legislation extend? Legislation in antiquity is on the whole, 
not confined to the civil law, it always comprises, more or less, 
the whole, jus publicum as well as the jus privatum. It is, 
however, not necessary on this account, that a legislator should 
upset all the existing relations of a state, if there was no need 
for it; and where there did not exist the necessity for such a 
change, he might leave the ancient institutions untouched. 
There can be no doubt that Solon did make changes in the Attic 
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constitution; but in his time most points still remained as they ° 
had been before. Athens was divided into four phylae, each of 
which was represented by one hundred senators; but this divi- 
sion comprised only the four Ionic tribes, by the side of which 
there existed the demos. Solon, however, introduced a timo- 
cracy, by instituting four classes (ovunopia+), “according to 
which the members of the senate were to be elected,” viz., the 
nevraxostopideuvor, inners, Lewyizary and 67e The first are the land- 
ed proprietors, whose income amounted to five hundred medimni, 
a medimnus being the general name for any measure, îv £epois 
xai typos, for the term embraced every kind of income, that 
of corn and fruits which were measured, as well as the cor- 
responding measure of wine and oil. The inxss were those 
whose lands yielded an income of three hundred measures, that 
is, men able to keep a war-horse, and who in time of war served 
on horse-back; the fevycra:, were those who were able to keep a 
pair of oxen to cultivate their own farm, but did not keep 
horses; their annual income amounted to two hundred measures. 
All the rest formed the class of thetes. ‘The citizens of all 
the four classes had the right of voting, but their eligibility 
liffered according to the classes to which they belonged.” 
These classes seem, in the time of Solon, to have comprised the 
whole population of Attica. The thetes, constituting the bulk 
of the ancient inhabitants, seem to have included those Ionians, 
and even eupatrids, who were not possessed of property. 
Solon’s main object seems to have been to limit the pretensions . 
of the families of the four tribes (every tribe was subdivided into 
shree ?pazpia, and every phratria into thirty yé or gentes), and 
to exclude those who had no property at all. We know for 
sertain, that even for a long time after the revolution of Cleis- 
thenes, only those of the eupatrids who were mevraxocopédipror 
were eligible to the office of archon; hence it is clear that not 
all the cupatrids were eligible, but at the same time a revroxo- 
seonéSenvos could not become archon, unless he was a eupatrid ; 
and this was assuredly a regulation of Solon. ‘We have no 
information as to what were the particular rights of the inns 
and Gewyizar.”” It is a fact beyond all doubt, that the demos was 
then still completely distinct from the âaroi or xomirae: it is 
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indeed probable that the demos, even at an early time, had 
a special constitution of its own,? but it is certain that it had no 
‘share in the government; it was Cleisthenes who first united 
the two elements of the nation into one great body, and gave to 
the demos a share in the sovereignty. ‘The court of the 
Areopagites, which had a direct influence upon all political mat- 
ters, was composed of men who had been archons ; it constituted a 
certain undefinable power, without which no state can exist for 
any length of time; at Rome it was possessed by the senate, 
which, on extraordinary emergencies, might transfer it to the 
consuls. : 

As regards the history of the Athenian magistrates until the 
time of Solon, we only know that the archons for life were 
succeeded by archons elected for the space of ten years, in both 
cases persons belonging to the royal family alone were eligible; 
then followed the dpyzq merwsios. We do not know what differ- 

_ence there was between an archon for life and a king; it is 
possible that besides the archon there existed, even at that time, 
a rex sacrorum, so that the archon was deprived of the religious 
halo which surrounded the king. The pa èmeroios was origi- 
nally, no doubt, something different from the subsequent nine 
archons.” When and how these latter, the three real magis- 
trates and the six thesmothetae, became a college is a question 
which we cannot answer; but at the time ofthe Pisistratids the 
college was already in existence. ‘Certain it is that the 
number 8x8 is not accidental, but there is not a trace that 
could lead us to any conclusion. In this college the archon has 
for his attendants the Baoacis and the moaéuapyos, so that. of all 
the royal prerogatives he retained only the right of presiding in 
the senate, of convening the assembly of the people, and of 
appointing the judges: his power was, therefore, somewhat like 
that of the Roman praetor. The institutions of all ancient 
nations have originally a great resemblance to one another, but 


2 “This possible that the vouxpapu were originally a magistracy of the 
demos: capitani and judges; but subsequently their attributes were alter- 
éd.”—1826, ‘ 

3 This remark has been inserted here from the account of the Pisistra- 
tids, p. 294.—En. 
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n later times they diverge, until in the end all resemblance 
isappears.” 

One of the principal events in the history of Solon is the war 
gainst Cirrha ar Crissa (the two forms are only dialectic differ- 
nces of the same name), which is likewise one of those towns 
f Greece, the greatness of which belongs to a period anterior 
o history. The place was situated on the gulf of Corinth, 
etween Delphi and the sea, and its inhabitants were accused of 
aving usurped a tyranny over the sacred property of the 
Jelphic temple. The Amphictyons are said to have consulted 
ae oracle about it, and to have declared war against the town. 
t is indeed certain that there existed in Phocis a large, wealthy, 
nd commercial town, and that it was attacked and destroyed 
y the united forces of the Greeks; but all the rest that is 
alated about it, is not established on sufficient authority. 

Thus far the history of Solon is authentic. ‘His legislation, 
owever, did not prevent the division of the state into factions, 
nd the result of their disputes was the government of Pisistra- 
1s,’’ to which we shall now direct our attention. His merits 
re not generally recognised; but he was the real founder of 
1e greatness of the Athenian state. Herodotus is on this point 
ot free from partiality; and he does not perceive the real truth 
hen he regards the fall of the Pisistratids as the cause of the 
reatness of Athens. When the time had passed away in which 
rey acted beneficially, they exercised, indeed, a severe oppres- 
on upon Athens, and it was desirable that they should be 
amoved; but their father was no less beneficial to Athens than 
ae laws of Solon were. 


LECTURE XXXIII. 


OBsCURE as is the history of Pisistratus, I still believe that we 
ay assume the chronological dates of his reign and that of his 
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sons to be certain,’ while the details of his history are problem- 
atical. Thus the relation said to have existed between him and 
Solon is more than doubtful. The history of the Pisistratids is 
very much like many portions of Roman history, where the more 
minute narratives are for the most part unhistorical, while the 
indefinite statements are more correct. The following facts, 
however, are well established :— Pisistratus was a member of the 
yévos Of the Neleids, to which the last Athenian kings also had 
belonged; and his father, Hippocrates, was one of the most 
illustrious men in Attica. He made his revolution in the same 
manner as the other tyrants, by placing himself at the head of 
the demos against the oligarchs; and as-the former was divided 
into factions, he headed that of the Hyperacrii, or the inhabit- 
ants of the hills, while the Pediaei, or the inhabitants of the 
plain, were devoted to the aristocracy. When he had gained 
the confidence of the demos, he prevailed upon them to grant 
him a body guard; and beiug supported by it and by the favour 
af the demos, he brought about the revolution (Olymp. 54, 3), by 
which he gradually acquired absolute power. But he did not 
maintain it without interruption, for his opponents twice suc- 
ceeded in expelling him. He returned the first time, according 
to Herodotus, by making a reconciliation with the Alcmaeonid 
Megacles, the leader of his adversaries. But having falleu out 
with Megacles, and being again obliged to leave Athens, he 
effected his return by force of arms. “He assembled an army: 
in Eretria, received succour from several states, landed in Attica, 
and entered the city, after having taken by surprise the Athen- 
ians who had marched out against him.” 

During the last period, his government appears to have been 
more oppressive than during the first, not, however, towards the 
people, but only towards his opponents, the oligarchs. Aristotle 
states, that of a period of thirty-three years, reckoned from the 
first establishment of the tyrannis until his death, he reigned 
seventeen years; aud that his sons after him maintained their 
power during the space of eighteen years. 


! “Other particular statements relative to the early times are likewise 
correct, as, for example, that of Aristotle respecting the history of the 
Cypselids.” © 
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We might imagine that, with such interruptions, Pisistratus 
ad not the time to do much; but he, notwithstanding, accom- 
lished great things during his government. It is quite sur- 
rising to find Athens as early as his reign so powerful at sea, 
3 to be able to occupy Sigeum, at the mouth of the Hellespont, 
nd to establish herself in the districts on the Strymon, so im- 
ortant on account of their mines. Down to the time of Philip, 
ie Athenians always strove to gain possession of those. districts, 
rst of all on account of the gold and silver mines, which were 
rst worked by the Thracians, and afterwards by King Philip, 
ho founded Philippi;? and in the next place on account of their 
mber. Europe now receives its timber from the Baltic, but 
1e Greeks, or at least the Athenians, obtained theirs from 
ee distinct countries. I have no doubt that the Corinthians 
btained theirs from Epirus, a country abounding in excellent 
rests, through its settlements at Ambracia and Anactorium: 
‘he Athenians, on the other hand, imported their timber chiefly 
“om the country about the Strymon, which was their nearest 
yurce, for the Thracian hills abounded: in oak and fir trees. 
'esides these, there were two other sources, mount Lebanon: 
ad the island of Cyprus, which were subsequently resorted to 
y the Macedonian kings for their arsenals, but are not men- 
oned in those early times, no doubt because the jealousy of the 
hoenicians did not allow the Greeks to export timber from 
1ose quarters. The Phoenicians kept mount Lebanon entirely 
nder their own control, and from Cyprus the export cannot 
ave been quite free, because the Greek towns in the island 
ere under Phoenician supremacy, and were always kept down 
» some extent. “We know little of the wars, which, according 
» Herodotus,’ Pisistratus carried on with the Mitylenaeans 
bout Sigeum; the statements respecting them are irreconcila- 
le with other chronological data.  Periander, who is said to 
ave brought about a reconciliation between the Athenians and 
litylenaeans, and Pittacus, too, who is said to have been at the 


? “ It was about the same time that the mines of Laurium were discover- 
i, and. began to be worked; and this circumstance had great influence 
pon the wealth of Athens.” —1826. 

3 y, 94, 
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head of the Mitylenaeans, had died before the first tyrannis of 
Pisistratus ; nor can Alcaeus have lost his arms in that war, as 
is stated by Herodotus.”’ 

Pisistratus acted as men do in a period of rising prosperity. 
I see no reason for disbelieving the statement, that he commenced 
collecting books; for books then began to be objects of import- 
ance; and in whatever way we may understand the particulars 
of the very corrupt statements respecting the part he took in the 
arrangement of the Homeric poems, there is certainly some 
truth at.the foundation of them. It seems certain that, before 
his time, the Homeric poems were little known, and that he con- 
tributed.something towards naturalising them at Athens. His 
government was somewhat oppressive, from the fact that he intro- 
duced a land-tax, which was a burdeu upon every proprietor. 
Wherever, and at whatever time a land-tax has been introduced, 
it has excited the discontent of the country people, who look upon 
it, as if a portion of their property were taken away from them. 
Hence it was not coutinued at Athens, though its abolition was 
only one of those delusions which are sometimes necessary to be 
used against prevailing follies ; for, in point of fact, the Atheni- 
ans still paid the tax, only under the different name of a pro- 
perty-tax: the estates were valued, and the land-tax became 
connected with the census. 

Pisistratus and his sons, but especially the latter, adorned 
Athens with public buildings. Until that time, the city had 
nothing remarkable or striking; the temples were built in the 
ancient Pelasgian style, and the Meracy:xov zeizos on the Acro- 
polis was a very ancient castle. The temple of Zeus (the ’Oavp- 
mziov OF ’Ondznvov, for both forms are equally correct), which was 
now constructed, was the first great ornamental building at 
Athens ; it was erected at a great expense; it inspired the 
Athenians with a feeling of pride, and gave them occupation. 
The Pisistratids also erected the building which adorned the 
Well ’Esvedxpouvos, and many others. 

The Pisistratids (Olymp. 63, 1) left the whole constitution of 
Athens unchanged, just as it had been from the time of Solon. 
One of them, for there were three brothers, was always in the 
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college of the nine archons; and Hippias, the eldest, was no 

doubt perpetual strategus. - The relation between the polemar- 

chus and the strategus is not clear, nor do we know in what 

manner the office of the polemarchus became a mere title. There 

can be no doubt that, at one time, he was really the commander 

of the army ; it cannot, therefore, be conceived, that he should 

always have been a merely nominal dignitary. At the time of 

the battle of Marathon, the polemarchus still was one of the 

generals. Just as at Venice, everything tended to make the 

Doge, who had once been a prince, a mere cypher, so at Athens 

everything tended to make the college of the archons as weak 

as possible, just because in former times it had possessed the 

highest power. During the period subsequent to the Persian 

wars, the main object was to render the highest magistracy, and 

not only the ovaj î "Apele ndye, powerless, and many of the 

reforms of Pericles and Ephialtes had no other object. In such 

cases, the energetic vitality of a nation must devise other means. 

‘¢ Hippias reduced the land-tax from one-tenth to one-twentieth ° 
part; and the Athenians, under his administration, thus paid far 

less than at the period of their greatest prosperity.” In this 

manner the Pisistratids governed mildly and gloriously, until the 

insult offered by them to Harmodius, which is mentioned by 

Thucydides, induced Harmodius and Aristogiton to form a con- 

spiracy for the purpose of overthrowing the Pisistratids.  Hip- 

parchus, the second in age, was murdered by them (Olymp. 66, 

3). The names of the sons of Pisistratus were Hippias, Hippar- 
chus, and Thessalus. Although family names were not used at 

Athens, as they were among the Romans, yet the names bear 
such a resemblance, as to indicate relationship. The grandson, 
generally had the same name as the grandfather, and often the 
names of one family, without being completely alike, yet resemble 
one another, and remind us of one another; as, in the present 
instance, the names Hippias and Hipparchus remind us of Hippo- 
crates, the father of Pisistratus. 

For fourteen years the Pisistratids reigned in brotherly con- 
cord; but now the peace was disturbed, and their gentle and 
humane government was changed into a harsh and severe rule; 
the last years of Hippias were oppressive; “he increased his 
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treops, and wherever he felt distrust, he shed blood.” The 
Alemaeonids, a race which seems to have been the rival of the 
Neleids even from very early times, were the most determined 
opponents of the Pisistratids. Their greatness is not by any 
means to be referred to Alemaeon, the contemporary of Croesus; 
nor îs he the ancestor of their race; but the Alcmacon of the 
heroic age, the son of Amphiaraus, is their archegetes, and it is 
quite accidental that that Alemaeonid was called Alcmaeon. 
Megacles was a member of that race. After his dispute with 
Pisistratus the Alemaeonids had quitted Athens, and fortified 
themselves in a place called Leipsydrion. Its situation is doubt- | 
ful, I believe that in Herodotus, we must read Assuèpuor inip 
TMavavins; for snip Tatovins is an inconceivable statement, because 
this would signify a settlement above Paeonia, even beyond the 
Doberus, on Mount Rhodope towards the frontier of Dardania. 
This is absurd, for how could the Alemaeonids have established 
themselves so far away in Thrace? According to our reading, 
it was an émreiuono in Attica itself, and this seems much more 
probable. It is evident that they retained possession of their 
‘wealth, which was immense; and by means of this, they provided 
themselves with arms against those who had treated them so 
mildly. They prevailed upon the Pythia to command the Lace- 
daemonians to expel the tyrants of Athens and restore its free- 
dom. There are many other places where the Spartans inter- 
fered for the purpose of expelling tyrants: their motives for doing 
so ate manifest; they wished to support the oligarchy, and they 
certainly did not expel tyrants in favour of liberty. The same 
spirit is visible in their actions at alltimes. The temple of Del- 
phi had at that time been consumed by fire; for a very small sum 
of money, the Alcmaeonids now undertook its restoration, and 
rebuilt it in a magnificent and costly manner: This is, in Greek. 
history, the first trace of a building of marble. The Lacedae- 
monians undertook the expulsion of the Pisistratids; the first 
attempt failed; but in a second they were more successful: they 
besieged them, and intercepted their children as they were being 
conveyed to Sigeum. À capitulation was then made, in which 
the Pisistratids were obliged to quit Athens (Olymp. 67, 3). 
“They withdrew to Sigeum.” The Alemaeonids then returned 
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and at once gained the ascendancy. It would seem that the 
Spartans expected that the government would not be sufficiently 
oligarchical; but in this hope théy were disappointed. Whatever 
may have been his motives, whether it was Cleisthenes’ wisdom 
and a sense of justice, or whether it was that the relation in which 
Isagoras stood to Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, obliged him to 
secure his power upon another basis, the fact was, that Cleisthe- 
nes adopted a policy which was entirely opposed to the oligarchy, 
and was, perhaps, the same as that which had been followed by 
Pisistratus himself. Herodotus, who no doubt judges correctly 
of these occurrences, says, that Cleisthenes gained the demos 
over to his side, and divided the Athenians, who formed four 
phylae, into ten, subdividing each phyle into ten demi. Now 
the question is, whether Cleisthenes as early as that time, raised 
the ten purai ronexai to the rank of a national division, or whether 
he gave such a division only to the demos, allowing the four 
‘ancient phylae to exist along side of it. Or must we assign to 
a later date the fusion by which the ten phylae were made to 
embrace the whole nation, so that the four ancient phylae disap- 
peared? or, lastly, was it from the first intended to be a consti- 
tution for the whole state? These are questions to which unfor- 
tunately, we can give no clear answers. If we possessed Aris- 
totle’s “‘ Politiae,”’ we should be able to solve the mystery. This 
much only we can say, that one of two things must have been 
the case: either Cleisthenes was the first who gave to the demos 
a constitution allowing the four ancient tribes to exist along with 
it, or the demos had already its constitution, and Cleisthenes’ 
ee consisted in the fact, that he raised the already existing 
partial division to the rank of a national one, and united the 
four phylae with the demos. Herodotus is somewhat vague in 
his expressions. I will here remind you of Cleisthenes, the ruler 
of Sicyon, the grandfather of the Athenian Cleisthenes on the 
mother’s side, whose daughter had brought the great riches into 
the family. The elder Cleisthenes had changed the tribes of 
Sicyon, which being governed by Dorians had three tribes, the 
Hyllians, Pamphylians and Dymanates. Cleisthenes was not a 
Dorian, but belonged to the demos, the ancient inhabitants, and 
was accordingly an Jonian or Achaean. He formed the demos 
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into a new phyle, giving it the name of dpyéaaov, and making it 
the principal one, while he gave to the three phylae of the ruling 
families contemptuous names, the Hyllians being called sara, and 
the two others ăveaza and xowräræ,. This constitution of the 
demos as à fourth tribe is an exact parallel to the position, which 
at Rome, after the expulsion of the kings, the leading men at 
first wanted to assign to the plebs in its relation to the tribes; I 
allude to the time when the four tribun; celerum were appointed. 
It was for the same reason, that after the reconciliation of the 
two orders at Rome, the Judi Romani which had before lasted 
three days, were now increased to four, the plebs being regarded 
as a new tribe added to the three ancient ones.* “ Cleisthenes 
has been censured for having been the author of the Athenian 
democracy, but the subsequent degenerate state of affairs was 
not his work. 

Cleisthenes, at all events, was the man of the people: “the 
ancient feuds of the oligarchs, which had been kept under by 
the Pisistratids, were now revived;’’ and Isagoras, the son of 
Pisander, the friend of King Cleomenes, now rose against 
Cleisthenes. There is much scandal in history, but if Hero- 
dotus’ account is true, the cause of that friendship was disgrace- 
ful; but the common opinion of men seems to be, that the end 
sanctifies the means. Cleomenes, whose assistance had been 
solicited by Isagoras, appeared at, Athens, and the two, under 
an hypocritical pretext, made a revolution: Cleisthenes and 
seven hundred heads of families were sent into exile, and the 
government of Athens was intrusted to an oligarchy of three 
hundred men. Here we sée, how the Spartans everywhere 
introduced their own forms: as the thirty tyrants after the 
Peloponnesian war, so on this occasion also the government of 
three hundred answered to the Doric trichotomy, which was 
quite foreign to the nature of the Athenians. When Pisander 
and Phrynichus instituted a senate of four hundred, they did 
not, in fixing upon the number four, think of mystical combina- 
tions, such as the four seasons of the year, or the four elements; 
but they evidently remembered the ancient Attic senate of four 
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hundred, previous to the time of Cleisthenes, and fancied that 
they were returning to the golden age of antiquity by reviving 
the ancient form, which was entirely accidental. It was like 
what we see in onr own days in our own country, where many 
believe that matters would be in an infinitely better condition, 
if hair powder were introduced again! 

But the people rose against the change of Isagoras and Cleo- 
menes (Olymp. 68, 1). The latter had carelessly ventured to 
go into the city without the protection of a powerful army, and 
maintained himsclf indeed in thé Acropolis, but was obliged to 
capitulate by repeated and bold insurrections. He and his 
Lacedaemonians obtained a free departure ; but the Athenians 
and the other foreign Greeks, who were found in the Acropolis, 
were taken prisoners, and put to death as guilty of high-treason. 
Cleisthenes and the exiles were recalled. It is possible, that 
Cleisthenes, having previously constituted the demos as one-half 
of the state, may now have abolished the four ancient tribes, 
and made the ten phylae a national division by combining them 
with the former. The political antiquities of Athens are very 
difficult to understand. An error here prevails which originated 
with Salmasius, whose writings are extremely instructive, but 
who, notwithstanding his brilliant learning, had incredibly little 
judgment: his judgment is as confused as that of Casanbonus 
and Scaliger is clear. In his time, there still existed among 
his countrymen, Valesins and Palmerius, men of the old school, 
but Salmasius’ mind was in a chaotic confusion. He first pro- 
mulgated an error, which afterwards became the prevailing 
opinion, and which, I believe, I was the first to overthrow. He 
said that each of the ten tribes was divided into three phratriae, 
and cach of the phratria into thirty yîm. But it has become 
clear to me, that this division applies only to the ancient four 
Tonic tribes.5 The question now is, what was the relation exist- 
ing between the yé and the demos? My belief is, that at a 
certain time, which I cannot define (it may have been done by 
Cleisthenes after his restoration, or perhaps a little later under 
Themistocles), the four tribes were entirely abolished, and the 


5 Comp. Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 321, foll. 
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pm were partly enrolled in the ancient demi, and incorporated 
with them, and partly added to the ancient number as new 
demi, so that they were not enrolled in any of the existing 
demi. There were yin, the members of which did not belong 
to any demos, and others whose members belonged to several 
very different demi; and there are others again of which I ean 
show that they occur as separate demi. The Philaidae, for 
example, who were an ancient tos, also occur as a demos ; and 
of this kind are all the names of demi which have no reference 
to any place, and have a patronymic termination. Moreover, 
though the four tribes were abolished, the phratriae were not 
done away with, but their- character became entirely different ; 
they now became independent of the phylae and yé, being 
made a national division, and every yonotos ’Arrixds belonged to a 
phratria. If you understand this correctly, all the difficulties 
are removed which arise out of the difference between the ori- 
ginal nature of the phratriae and that which we subsequently 
find mentioned in the orators, and in Aristophanes. 

“ After the return of Cleisthenes Athens became tranquil, 
and a period of great prosperity commenced.” The expulsion of 
Isagoras and Cleomenes indeed once more induced the Spartans 
to make war upon Attica (Olymp. 69, 1); but the undertaking 
failed, the Spartan allies deserted, and King Demaratus himself 
abandoned the attempt. Cleomenes was obliged to retreat, “ and 
the Athenians carried on a successful war against the Thebans 
and Chalcidians. The Spartans now began to repent of having 
delivered Athens, seeing that the city was rising so much,” and 
they were inclined to restore the Pisistratids; but their allies 
again refused all participation, for they were glad to see a 
second power rising which formed a counterpoise to the influence 
of Sparta. 

This was the condition of Greece about Olymp. 68. About 
that time a protracted war broke out between Athens and Aegina, 
which occasioned the Athenians in particular to build a flect, 
ind, by developing their power in that direction, to become a 
naritime state. We cannot clearly distinguish whether the war 
sommenced before or during the reign of the Pisistratids; as for 
ts details, I refer you to Herodotus. 
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As regards Aegina, I will direct your attention to certain 
circumstances, for the current notion about that island is quite 
untenable. We have very few statements of the ancients 
respecting population, and what there is has generally been 
misunderstood; some statements which occur in Athenaeus, and 
have been supposed to be correct, are evidently completely false. 
I am not inclined to regard any statement of an ancient writer 
as absolutely false, but those which we find in Athenaeus about 
the numbers of slaves at Athens, Corinth, and especially in 
Aegina, are mere nonsense: a small island containing one little 
town, is said to have contained, independently of its free popula- 
tion, no less than 470,000 slaves! If the population of Aegina 
had been as large as that, the island itself would not have heen 
able to maintain it for a fortnight, and. the people would have 
been under the necessity of deriving the means of subsistence 
altogether from abroad. How could they have obtained them? 
and what a fleet would have been required? It must, moreover, 
be observed that the maritime power of Aegina was of very short 
duration, and that not long before the rise of Attica, Aegina 
was dependent on the small state of Epidaurus, and was only a 
very little town. Letronne has expressed himself against the 
absurdity of these statements in a manner which I entirely 
approve of. The successful war of the Spartans, under Cle- 
omenes, against Argos, also falls about that period. In con- 
sequence of this war, the Argive bondsmen were admitted to 
the franchise, for the Doric citizens were almost extirpated, and 
through the revolt of all the surrounding towns, Argos was almost 
confined to its immediate territory. In this manner Argos. lost 
still more of its Doric character. 


LECTURE XXXIV. 


THE extraordinary difference in the degree of quickness with 
which life moves onward, which at certain times rushes on 
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with immense rapidity, while at others it proceeds with almost 
imperceptible slowness, so that generations pass away without 
any remarkable changes, is one of the characteristics of history 
in different periods. I have already directed attention to this 
phenomenon in my Lectures on the history of the last forty 
years The observation of such facts is one of those things by 
which ancient history enters into real life, and takes its place by 
the side of contemporaneous history, of which we ourselves have 
been witnesses.. We need not wonder that ancient history, on 
the whole, is regarded as if its events had never actually hap- 
pened; for it is commonly looked at without any attempt to 
understand it, and men judge of it by quite a different standard 
from that which is applied to modern history; but even the latter 
is not understood as it should be. Hence the differences before 
alluded to have been entirely overlooked, and the history of 
antiquity is divided into periods without any regard to their 
differences; the division, in fact, is made with the same uni- 
formity with which the bodies of the universe are classified, and 
as if it were altogether forgotten that history is a living body. 

This difference in the course of events is particularly striking 
in the history of Greece. Even towards the time of the Per- 
‘sian wars, an increasing acceleration in the movements of life 
is perceptible ; and from that time until the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, during a period of eighty years, the movement is 
such that the nation, with incredible rapidity, passes through 
all stages in literature, and in the manifestations of life ; through 
the greatest extremes of good and evil, and from the premature 
decay of youth unto perfect manhood. The rapidity is of the 
same kind as that which we see in modern history; for example, 
in Germany, from the time when King Frederic Il. appeared, 
that is from the year 1740, until the end of the last century. 
Such periods are usually named after a particular man, as the 
age of Pericles, the age of Louis XIV., the age of Frederic the 
Great, etc. But such names must not be regarded as anything 
more than mere designations; for the man himself is the child 
of the age, and is often more influenced by it than he himself 
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acts upon it. At such times, favouring circumstances start into 
life and being at a thousand points; and unless this is the case, 
even the mightiest minds can effect nothing. There are other 
periods, in which centuries pass away without any great or 
essential change; such a uniformity of life occurs in Italy 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, extending even into 
the thirteenth. The first and second centuries after Christ, but 
more especially the second and third, were another period of the 
same kind for the Roman empire. 

Before the time of Pisistratus, there was not indeed a perfect 
stagnation in Greece; there was in fact a great deal of life, but 
it was a life which in all matters of importance remained at the 
same point, and its onward movement was but very slow. It is 
a peculiarity of such periods of retarded movement, that men 
take little part in the affairs of the actual world, and being de- 
pendent on the past, direct their thoughts to it much more than 
to the future. Wherever such a state of things is healthy, it is 
that of youthful life, which is generally the forerunner of a 
great development; as for example, in English literature the 
period before Shakspeare, and in Italian literature, that before 
Dante, or the period of the thirteenth century. But there are 
also periods, in which snch a stand-still does not prepare for” 
any development, but is only a conservative continuation of the 
existing state of things, though it may have lost its life and con- 
tain no germs of future progress, so that it is undergoing the 
process of decay. The continuation of the literature of the 
fifteenth century, during the sixteenth and down to the cigh- 
teenth century, at Florence, was a period of this kind. In times 
of youthful development, when everything great is quietly pre- 
paring—in such a case, however, the very greatest things may 
have already been produced in a preceding period, and the actual 
state of things may be the last effort of a by-gone age—in such 
a time of stillness, history is in a singular predicament. People 
devote all their energies to the affairs of ordinary life, and dis- 
charge their duties ; but the events that take place around them 
are of very little interest to them, as soon as they are accom- 
plished. Such astate of things appears, e. g., in the first chron- 
icle of Milan in the eleventh century; the people considered 
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neither themselves nor their contemporaries to be worth any- 
thing, and looked back to a time that had completely passed 
away. In like manner, the Germans of that period regarded 
themselves and their contemporaries as quite ordinary men. 
The age did not look upon itself as an heroic age, 4nd possessed 
no vanity; only the persons of an earlier or heroic age being 
capable of inspiring it with admiration. 

Greece was in this condition till about the beginning of the 
Persian wars; and this accounts for the fact that no history and 
no prose of any kind was written, and that people took no in- 
terest in what was passing around them or what had happened 
in the age immediately preceding their own; they rather looked 
up to the heroic ages as something higher, ae the latter was to 
them the actual world in which shes lived. and moved, and saw 
themselves reflected. Hence it happened, that, after Homer 
had come to be regarded as the noblest flower of a past age, the 
epie poets of the old school, who succeeded him until about 
Olymp. 60, always dwelt upon the same subjects. But when 
the power and the magic of the ancient times began to decrease, 
in proportion as the activity and interest of the actual world 
increased, the strength of the existing generation, which was 
already highly developed, was beheld with pleasure, and a sense 
of its own worth first applied poetry to the existing age, and 
gave rise to poetical narratives. But as the actual life offered 
so much to relate that could not be related in verse, poetical 
narrative was soon followed by historical narrative, which more 
easily satisfied the general desire to remember the things that 
were happening.  Hecataeus was the first who thus came for- 
ward and related what had happened in his own'time, what he 
had seen during his travels, and what he had heard of the dif- 
ferent nations. It is inconceivable, why Dionysius did not con- 
sult Hecataeus for information about ancient Italy, for he had 
treated of that country also. I have found two or three pass- 
ages (in Stephanus of Byzantium) which show that he was well 
acquainted with Italy. This kind of narrative was then followed 
by what is called pragmatical history. 

The earliest Greek poetry extant is narrative, in which the 
poet developed out of himself an objective kind of poetry; but 
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popular poetry everywhere begins subjectively with expressions 
of suffering, indignation, and joy; with songs of longing, love, 
and pain. This kind of poetry is the common property of all 
nations; and it is assuredly much more ancient in Greece than 
the time of the lyric poets. There can be no doubt that the 
Greeks had songs as early as the time of the Homeric poems: 
who would question this, seeing that in Homer the language'is 
metrically more perfect than any other in the world? Its morae 
seems to be the result of musical time. A language so peculiarly 
adapted to song, cannot possibly have been without early popu- 
lar songs, which however were afterwards lost. The most an- 
cient expressions of subjective emotions that were extant, appear 
to have been songs of combat and strife, as war itself is the most 
ancient. Of this kind were the Margites, the excellent poem of 
the Colophonian Homer, and the songs of Archilochus. The 
Margites, the beginning of which 
"HME tes eis Koropava yépor zau Bios docdos, 
Movoder Oepanav xou ExnBorov “Antdamevos, 
Dinns Exov îv xepoiv evpboyyoy avpyy. 

has recently been published from a grammarian,? consists of 
hexameters alternating with trimeters; Aristotle certainly not 
justly places it by the side of the Iliad and the Odyssey; its 
excellence did not allow of its being assigned to any one else 
than to & Homer divine.” How little do the ancients resemble 
us in the diligence of searching out what is concealed! and 
how strange, and on the whole how miserable are the investi- 
gations of the Alexandrians! The Alexandrian who wrote the 
life of Homer attributed to Herodotus, does not seem to have 
read the Margites; for what ample materials would he have 
found there to enrich his biography! The poems of Archilochus 
were likewise martial songs. Eris, therefore, was the first pecu- 
liarity of the subjective poetry of the Greeks; but as soon as 
poets became conscious of the subjective element, another form 
of poetry appeared: the elegy was developed as the child of 
hexameter poetry. Nothing can be more simple than the origin 
of elegiac metre, if we consider it musically, and separate the 
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two halves of the hexameter. If we imagine hexameters sung 
to the guitar, we shall naturally incline to make a pause after 
the hexameters, and how natural is the addition of a pentemi- 
meres as a kind of a spontaneous echo of the feeling of the hex- 
ameter! By putting together two pentemimeres, the pentameter 
was formed, the second half forming the new beginning. Hence 
there is always an incision or pause in the middle of a penta- 
meter, but the two halves must not be considered as separated. 
This metre is unsuitable to satire, but is particularly adapted to 
express melancholy and the emotions of memory: it is in reality 
the development of hexameter poctry. In this manner elegiac 
poetry was represented by Callinus and Mimnermus; but it soon 
took a different turn, which, however, considering its mildness 
and softness, was quite natural to it: it became gnomic poetry. 
When a person in his old age, after his passions have ceased to 
rage and are at rest, begins to reflect upon life; this retrospect 
upon the life that is passed, is expressed in gnomes. The ele- 
giac form is peculiar to this gnomic poetry, which properly speak- 
ing commences with Solon. 

It was about this time that the great lyric poets first appeared. 
They belong to a period which was becoming more and more 
free, a period in which the individual begins more and more to 
feel himself, and to perceive in himself the opposition to the 
external world; be comes forward, and, no longer concealing 
his feelings, or pondering over them in his mind, boldly and 
‘loudly proclaims them as far as his voice can reach. In such 
times lyric poetry rises to its highest point; and what in popu- 
lar poetry was the gift bestowed upon all now becomes the 
peculiar talent of the individual who fosters and cherishes it. 
This sudden rise of lyric poetry began in the time of Pittacus 
and Pisistratus, about Olymp. 50. “At this time it was thriving 
everywhere; no part of Greece had a monopoly in poetry, but 
ancient continental Greece was least productive; in Aeolis and 
Tonia, lyric poetry reached the highest perfection ; and Sicily 
had its Stesichorus, who, if he was inferior to any one as a lyric 
poet, was inferior only to Alcaeus. Lyric poetry, as soon as it 
became a distinct branch, reached its highest development, and 
its true flourishing period lasted till about Olymp. 60. Of the 
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lyric poets who belong to a later time, it seems that Pindar 
alone can be compared with the earlier ones; but I believe that, 
if we had Alcaeus, Pindar would appear by the side of him only 
as a poet of the second order. Pindar had already left the true 
domain of lyric poetry; he used his poetry as an instrument, as 
Simonides did, on occasions when epic poetry would have been 
in its proper place. In those poems of his which are still 
extant, the Epinician Odes, he is not at all subjective; and as 
the Greeks permitted the strings of Timotheus’ lyre to be 
broken because he had changed the mode of the ancient music, 
they ought to have done the same to Pindar, for he transferred 
subjects which ought to have heen treated in the epic form, into 
lyric poetry where they were out of place. If we had his 
6pqvoe and the other douara, in which he was subjective, he would 
be above all censure; but in his Epinicia we behold an age, in 
which the different tones of poetry were already confounded. 
However, notwithstanding all this, he is a poet of immense 
powers, and his works cannot be sufficiently admired and en- 
joyed; though he gave a false tone to lyric poetry. The same 
remark applies in the highest degree to Simonides, although. he 
was a man of extraordinary genius. He is the first who devel- 
oped the shorter elegies to celebrate particular exploits; and he 
was the author of the excellent Greek epigrams, of which he 
must be regarded as the chief creator; for although there are 
earlier attempts, it was he who gave them their peculiar excel- 
lence. Many of the epigrams that pass under ancient names 
are certainly not genuine; those ascribed to Sappho are more 
than doubtful; the celebrated poem, entitled ‘Puy, in Stobaeus, 
is neither more nor less than the production of a very late poet, 
who perhaps lived in the time of the Macedonian war, or even 
later, perhaps even in the time of the emperors, probably in the 
seventh century of Rome.? 

“The place of poetry-was afterwards occupied by the fine 
arts, a phenomenon which has been repeated to some extent in 
modern times. Epic poetry ceases when lyric poetry begins; 
and the decay of lyric poetry nearly coincides with the rise of 
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the plastic arts, and with the first beginnings of a perfect prose 
literature.” 

The architectural remains of Tiryns, Mycenae and Orchome- 
nos, shew that in the very earliest times, of which we have no 
history, the Greeks built in a grand and gigantic style resem- 
bling that of the Egyptians; an there can be no doubt that 
this ‘style of the art was imported from Egypt. In Greece, as 
in a portion of Italy, the walls were constructed of immense 
polygons. These walls, commonly called Cyclopean, are also 
termed Pelasgian, a designation which is by no means so absurd 
as many have attempted to make ont, although it has been 
abused. Architecture is the first of all the arts which attained 
a kind of excellence and perfection; this is quite natural 
because it is the easiest; the materials can be easily procured, 
and invention only requires an external application of the imagi- 
nation; but at first the grand and massive are naturally the 
things most aimed at. In like manner, the technical part and the 
use of the instruments are not of any very great difficulty; and, 
moreover, the Greeks did not require, in this respect, to invent 
anything, for the Egyptians and Phoenicians had preceded 
theni, so that the Greeks had only to acquire the technical skill 
of their instructors, and that they actually did so acquire it, can- 
not be denied by their most ardent admirers. Nor does this 
detract from the greatness of their genius, which consists in 
something quite different, and is altogether unattainable by 
others. The Greeks might derive everything from barbarians, 
aud yet whatever they produced was peculiarly their own. 

“A critical history of Greek art would should, how late the 
Greeks commenced to practice the arts.” We find ‘in the his- 
tory of all nations, that mechanical skill, even in early times, 
acquired a very high degree of development, when art itself pro- 
duced as yet nothing bat monstrosities. The present art of 
oil-painting is only the application’ of an old invention, which 
was probably made by the great John van Eyck, and I say it 
without any hesitation, that our modern art of painting, if we 
except a few kinds of lac, has no really beantiful colours which 
were not employed as early as the times of Cimabue and Giotto, 
when art was still completely in its infancy. If Raphael had 
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lived in the time of Cimabue, he would have used the same 
colours as he used afterwards; all the additions made by the 
school of Bologna were deteriorations. So also in antiquity; 
all the materials were known at an early time, but art was 
stagnating until the Persian wars. The Greeks knew indeed 
how to build, as in the middle ages great and splendid edifices 
were erected; though I cannot mention in Greece itself any 
building of that age which is historically certain, except the 
Olympieum and the temple of Delphi; but what gigantic build- 
ings had already been erected in Asia Minor, Sicily, Agrigen- 
tum, and Italy! The thing wanting, just as in the middle ages, 
was, that they could not draw the figure of a living man. They 
could, indeed, draw dead or lifeless forms, and measure them 
strictly and accurately; but they could not produce life, and all 
attempts to represent man failed. A deformity in the hands, 
and a want of symmetry are visible, notwithstanding the 
greatest care. A crisis is brought about in such circumstances 
by a great genius coming forward and having the courage to 
conceive and represent the inner life and the developed living 
forms; such a genius did not exist in Greece before the Persian 
wars, any more than in modern times before the fourteenth ceu- 
tury. In the latter case, however, Nicolaus of Pisa, who cannot 
be sufficiently admired, forms an exception as far as sculpture is 
concerned; but only because he had before him many ancient 
bas-reliefs, which he thoroughly studied for improvement in his 
own art. His figures are for the most part copies from those 
reliefs, and, therefore, antique. He knew that the art of draw- 
ing had been dead for a thousand years; its decay commenced 
in the third century; and he restored the symmetry of the 
parts of the human body, but not from his own observation of 
living men, but as an imitator of the reliefs of the ancients, 
which was sufficient for his purposes. In the painters of that 
time, consciousness was not yet awakened, “thought indeed 
existed, but they lacked the means of embodying it in the 
manner in which it was done by the old masters of the Venetian 
school, by Giotto and Cimabue.” The other sculptors also were 
not more successful, until Donatello, or, more particularly, 
Michael Angelo, pointed out the right way. To this they were 
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led by imitation of ancient statues, and not by the study of 
nature. Such also was the case in Greece until the time of the 
"Persian wars. But they had no such ancient works before 
them, which they might have imitated; they had to discover 
everything for themselves. They became what they are through 
nature, through the study of living nature. They invented the 
art of drawing, they comprehended and seized by inspiration 
the principle of human life, which constitutes beauty, and is the 
very soul of art; they then remained faithful to the thought 
they had once seized upon, and subsequently developed it fur- 
ther and further. ‘‘ After the Persian wars, a new world opens 
at once,” and from that time they advanced with gigantic 
strides. But everything that was produced before the Persian 
war—a few of those works are still extant—was, if we judge of 
it without prejudice, altogether barbarous. ‘What was the 
condition of Greek art before the Persian war, may be seen 
from the paintings on the ancient Greek vases, with which the 
statues correspond.” All the paintings on vases, unless they 
are altogether barbarous, stiff, and full of bad proportions, can- 
not be considered to be much older than the Persian times. It 
is a great mistake to assign a work to a much earlier period, or 
even to an carly dne at all, merely because the figures are badly 
drawn and stiff. I believe, indeed, that works of this kind were 
produced at a very early period; but their character remained 
the same for centuries; and works that were make ‘at the 
beginning of the Olympiads certainly did not differ from those 
produced immediately before the Persian war. Hence we can- 
not suppose that those which have come down to us are so very 
ancient ; it is very possible that they may have been produced 
shortly before the Persian war; but the belief that the times of 
which we have contemporaneons productions of art, are very 
ancient, is one of those errors of which we cannot easily rid 
ourselves, 
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LECTURE XXXV. 


SCULPTURE, in those tifnes, consisted chiefly in founding brass 
figures, as was the ease in the East; this art is mentioned as 
early as the building of the temple of Solomon, when it was 
practised by the Phoenicians. It appears much earlier than the 
working in marble; but both constitute the second stage in the 
development of seulpture, the first operation being that of mould- 
ing figures in clay, which presents no great mechanical dificul- 
ties. In the art of founding, all depends only on the first model, 
whereas in working in marble, the cutting the stone also requires 
skill. To work in marble is extremely difficult; the eompleted 
model must be reproduced ont of the marble block, which is far 
more diffeult than to make a copy in drawing, and to find the 
right way of doing it, must have been a work of immense labour, 
Henee the working in marble does not commence till a very late 
period. The carliest traces consist in rough hewing, and this 
may be very ancient; but the first indications of successful and 
fine workmanship are of a very late date, and it may be said, 
in general, that in ancient times marble was little used. But 
very much was done by the Greeks in ancient times in the art 
of carving in wood. Considering that brass was such an ex- 
cellent material, we might almost wonder that marble came into 
use at all, were it not that marble could be painted over, for in 
the early times all marble sculptures were adorned with encaustic 
painting ; as wood was painted, so the same colours were trans- 
ferred to marble. This was the reason why marble came even 
to: be preferred to brass; and for a time painted marble was 
more common than brass. Another step in advance tanght the 
Greeks to relinquish the gaudy eolonring as a disfigurement of 
the natural colour of the marble, and the pure and beantiful 
forms alone became the objects of the art. Marble was now 
preferred to brass, because its shades are more beantiful than 
those of brass, marble being more transparent, especially by 
torch-light, and the ancients often lighted up their marble 
statues in this manner. 
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As to the sciences, mathematics scarcely existed at all before 
the Persian wars. I do not mean to say that a number of prob- 
lems had not been already solved, and their results practically 
applied in mechanics: but these results had been furnished to 
the Greeks by those nations who occupied themselves with 
mathematics. The Greeks obtained the results from abroad; 
but their own nature led them to reflect upon them, “ not being 
satisfied with simply accepting that which was furnished by 
others.” These reflections led to the scientific treatment of 
mathematics, which has come down to us. We must not imagine, 
that men like Thales and Pythagoras stopped short at such 
theorems as are ascribed to them. However mythical their 
names may be, it seems to be historical that, in their reflections 
on the subject, they arrived at a point where they began to work 
out the demonstrations of some theorems, of which the results 
were already known. Mathematics did not by any means arise 
as synthetically, step by step, as the science lies before us in 
the writings of the Greeks. As Newton in his discoveries in 
natural philosophy advanced, as it were, by sudden starts, and 
leaped over immense gaps, where he saw no connecting links, 
but intuitively proceeded from one truth to another across an 
abyss, over which subsequently a bridge was made—so at that 
time also attempts were made gradually to work out, in a scien- 
tific manner, the demonstrations of separate theorems, which 
had before been intuitively considered as correct. If it is true 
that even Thales knew how to calculate an eclipse of the sun 
hefore-hand, while at the same time the demonstration.of the 
simple theory of the triangle is traced to him, we see at once 
what was the condition of mathematics in his time. The 
tradition certainly indicates that which in those times actually 
existed among the Greeks: the form of the science was still in 
its first infancy; but as regards the results and theorems, and 
their practical application, the age was already far advanced, 
though these results had been obtained from abroad,.because the 
Egyptians and Babylonians had been practical observers for 
many centuries. But the Greeks discovered the scientific forms 
for themselves, and this was peculiarly their own. 


1 This paragraph has been transferred to this place from the beginning 
of the Lecture —Ep. 
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Everything was then in à state of development in Greece ; 
everything was new, and entered into relations with actual life. 
We have to mention one other development of the Greek mind, 
I mean the philosophy of the Ionic sehool, which commenced 
about the thirtieth or fortieth Olympiad, and which in its origin 
was a kind of physiology, forming a eontinuation of the ancient 
theogony. It was developed especially in poems, and the tran- 
sitions from the theogony to physiology eannot be mistaken. 

Sueh was the condition of Greece at the time when Darius 
undertook his expedition against the Seythians, when he sub- 
dued Thrace, and when Macedonia paid homage to him. When 
he returned from his expedition, he left his brother Artaphernes 
behind him at Sardes as governor, with orders to extend the 
empire in the west as he himself intended to'do in the east. 
The extension of the empire to India and Arabia belongs no. 
doubt to the same time. 

“The Persian empire thus seemed to extend irresistibly.” 
The Greeks on the coast of Asia Minor were subject to the 
Persian dominion, and those on the continent of Europe were 
looking forward with apprehension to the time, when they too 
should not be able to escape from a similar fate. ‘* Resistance 
seemed impossible, as notwithstanding the approaching danger, 
they were constantly distraeted by internal wars.” If at that 
time Artaphernes had on any tolerable terms demanded the 
submission of the Greeks in Europe, they evidently would: not 
have ventured to refuse it; but he aeted with barbarian inso- 
lenee. The Athenians were already endeavouring to establish 
friendly relations with the governor, but they were treated with 
insolenee, and being thus irritated they determined to let things 
come to the worst. The Persians, moreover, were awkward, 
and in their indolenee they allowed that of which they felt sure, 
to be brought about slowly. This state of affairs, therefore, 
might have eontinued for a eonsiderable time. Dut the more 
gradually the circumstanees were developed, the more certainly. 
would the matter have come to a decision, and Greece, by a 
peaceful transition would gradually have passed into the hands 
of the Persians, had not several events brought about a violent 
erisis. One of these was the unsuccessful attempt of the Per- 
sians to interfere in the affairs of the Cyclades against Naxos, 
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and the provocation offered to the tyrant of Miletus. Darius 
had allowed Histiaeus, the tyrant of Miletus, to establish settle- 
ments on the Strymon for the purpose of making himself master 
of the treasures of the mines there. But those settlements 
soon excited the envy of the other Greeks, who tried to make 
him an object of suspicion to the Persian governor. The latter 
began to mistrust him, and under the pretext of the king’s 
favour, Histiaeus was drawn to Susa, and kept there apparently 
as the friend and adviser of the king, but in reality as a prison- 
er; Darius partly mistrusted him, and partly treated him as his 
confidant. This situation made Histiaeus uneasy, he found 
himself ill-rewarded, and he disliked his want of freedom. 
However fabulons it may now appear, yet it is not improbable, 
that he caused the insurrection of the Ionians for the purpose 
of escaping from his situation; it does not look very unlike a 
Greek of that time, whom it concerned little whether he sacri- 
ficed his countrymen, if he did but gain his end. He may, 
however, have hoped that an insurrection might lead to some 
beneficial results; for the weakness of the Persian empire 
became manifest soon after, and what a person wishes, that he 
easily believes. In the year 1811, many sensible people in 
Germany believed, that it was only necessary to rise against 
Napoleon; for the princes of the Rhine, they thought, would at 
once join in the insurrection; but the events afterwards showed 
how differently matters stood. In like manner, Histiaeus may 
have hoped, that other subject nations also would rise. Arista- 
goras, the son-in-law of Histiacus, had the command in [onia, 
and incredible as it may seem that Histiaeus should have caleu- 
lated upon being sent by the king against his own son-in-law, if 
an insurrection should break out, yet the ¢ircumstance has, in 
fact, nothing improbable; for Darius may have felt distrust 
towards him without any particular reason—a sort of half 
distrust—which he might easily overcome, when real: diffi- 
culties arose from which he thought Histiaeus could extricate 
kim. i 

But Aristagoras “ had already fallen out with Artaphernes. 
A party in Naxos had solicited his assistance, and he had ap- 
plied to Artaphernes and the king to embark in the undertaking. 
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But, as he wished to direct the whole affair, the Persians 
theareed the expedition, and Aristagoras being exasperated by 
this, and insulted by the haughtiness of Artaphernes, had already 
conceived the idea of a ovala! He now actually stirred up 
the excitable Ionians by brilliant promises; he offered them 
political freedom; “he everywhere expelled the tyrants, and” 
soon the whole country rose in arms (Olymp. 70, 1). The con- 
sequence actually was, that Histiaeus, as he had anticipated, 
was sent by Darius into Ionia to restore peace. 

“The relation in which the Ionians stood to Persia was in- 
deed oppressive, but the yoke was not heavy. None of the 
towns were occupied by Persian troops, and they had only to pay 
tribute. Ionia was then in its greatest prosperity, a fact which 
is easily accounted for. As the countries, such as Phoenicia and 
others, from which Greek ships had formerly been excluded, 
were now united with Ionia by belonging to the same empire, 
the Ionians, no doubt, were easily admitted in all the ports under 
the Persian dominion. Hence the commerce with Egypt had 
much greater facilities under the Persians than under the Egyp- 
tian kings, and the sea was less infested by pirates. ‘If, not- 
withstanding all this, it was natural that the Ionians should wish 
to cast off then abe yoke, the insurrection, nevertheless, had 
no basis; the wise advice of Hecataeus was despised, and the 
Tonians recklessly ventured. upon the enterprise, which contains 
absolutely nothing that reflects honour upon the Greeks.”’ The 
insurrection spread from the most southern towns in Lycia, 
from Phaselis to Chalcedon, at the mouth of the Bosporus, and 
the Greeks were joined by the Carians and Lycians, the former 
of whom were as much attached to liberty, and, at least, as 
brave and warlike as the Greeks. “The insurrection was thus 
tolerably extensive, but it was made without. a definite plan 
of operation; there was no leading genius, and all the expec- 
tations of similar attempts on the part of the Lydians and 
other nations of Asia Minor, were disappointed. Aristagoras 
found himself obliged to seek assistance, and applied to the 
Greeks in Europe; first of all to Sparta, “ because it asserted 
the possession of the supremacy in Greece (eertainly no more 
than an empty name), and because its rulers were accessible to 
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bribery, which it would have been vain to expect at Athens.” 
How much people, even at that time relied upon the nnwarlike 
character of the Asiatics, and upon the weakness and vulnera- 
bility of the Persian empire, is clear from the fact, that Arista- 
goras proposed to King Cleomenes to lead a Spartan army to 
Susa. It is disgraceful that Cleomenes, “who was enterprising 
and successful in war, but was half a madman and unscrupulous, 
like most of the Spartans,”’ yielded to the bribes of Aristagoras, 
and itis beautiful to find that his own child told him so; but 
although we commonly, and with justice, praise the child for 
her wisdom, still it is not certain that Aristagoras intended to 
sacrifice Cleomenes to his own purposes. He certainly hoped to 
be successful; and if Cleomenes had allowed himself to be bribed, 
the attempt would probably not have failed, for the Ionians had 
money, and tbe Spartans had everything else that was required. 
Ifthe Ionians had only provided as much money as was neces- 
sary to lead the Spartans into Asia, and to engage a suitable 
number of Greek mercenaries, it is by no means improbable 
that an army, like that led into Asia by Agesilaus, would. have 
roused the nations of Asia Minor, and that they might have 
advanced as far as Susa; nay it is not impossible that the Per- 
sian empire might have been overthrown as early as that time. 
It would have been just as possible as it was under Alexander. 
It would have been more difficult in some respects, but more 
easy in others; because, for some nations in Asia Minor, the 
war would then have been a national one, whereas, under Alex- 
ander, all nations remained passive. But this plan was frustra- 
ted; “and tempting as were the treasures, yet the undertaking 
was too bold for Cleomenes. He became angry with Arista- 
goras, and the latter was.ordered to quit Sparta. He now ap- 
plied to Athens for assistance, and found it among the people; 
not because it was easier to deceive thirty thousand men than a 
few Spartans, or because there is more wisdom in oligarchies 
than in democracies, but because an appeal, made in a popular 
assembly to the noble feelings of human nature meets with a 
sympathetic response more easily than in an oligarchy. The 
Athenians were the only people in Hellas to whom Hellas was 
the xow waepés: they felt for all the Hellenes, even for the most 
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distant; nay, for the Dorians, who were their enemies. There 
Aristagoras might appeal to the heart and the feelings, and he 
called upon the Athenians to come to the rescue of their colonies. 
The Athenians obeyed their feelings and promised assistance.” 
Thus they formed, indeed, the right determination; but it was 
not carried out in the manner in which it ought to have been. 
‘Things turned out as they usually do in democracies; the object 
was good, but the appropriate means were not chosen. Instead 
of an army of hoplites, which, strengthened by one of mercen- 
aries, might have set all Asiain motion, the Athenians equipped 
an expedition of ships, together with their militia, a force which 
could not produce any results, and only provoked the Persians, 
without inflicting any wound upon them. ‘ At all events, the 
Athenians committed a blunder in sending so few ships to this 
undertaking ; had they sent a strong fleet, they might at least 
have driven the Phoenicians from those seas, whereby the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes would have become: impossible. But they 
sent only twenty ships. The Eretrians, from old gratitude for 
the assistance of the Milesians in their war with Chalcis, also 
sent succour.”’ 

The Athenians landed near Ephesus, “and the small band, 
joined by the Ionians and Eretrians,’’ undertook an expedition 
against Sardes, by the taking of which they hoped to rouse the 
Lydians (Olymp. 70, 2). They succeeded in making themselves 
masters of the city, but could make no impression upon the cita- 
del; and as the Lydians, contrary to the expectation of the insur- 
gents, did not rise, they changed the city into a heap of ashes 
without deriving any advantage from'it. The Greeks were then 
obliged to retreat, “and on their return the greater part were 
cut to pieces.” The Athenians returned home, being in reality 
covered with shame and disgrace: they had destroyed a magni- 
ficent city, provoked the Persians without weakening them in 
the least, and only urged them to meditate revenge on Athens. 
The condition of the Jonians, however, remained unaltered, 
and the Athenians returned home as if they had done nothing 
whatsoever. ‘‘From Greece proper:no further assistance was 
sent.” 


Meanwhile the Cyprians, with the exception of one town, had 
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revolted ; and the first thing the Persians had to do was to try 
torecover the island, in order to keep up the communication 
with the Phoenicians. For the Cyprians had a considerable 
fleet, and rendered Cilicia and Phoenicia insecure. The Ionians 
sent them succour, and the two united fleets gained a victory 
over the Persians at sea; but, on land, the tyrant of Curion 
betrayed the Greeks; the Cyprians were completely defeated, 
and their towns were captured and laid waste one after another. 
Thence the Persians proceeded to the coast of Asia Minor.” 
A great Persian army appeared, formed its plans without being 
hindered, and in the north and south it advanced towards the 
points from which it could most easily prevent a union of the 
allies. The Greeks were labouring under a great disadvantage, 
owing to the geographical position of their country. The 
extended line of, coast offered no frontier which they might have 
defended against the approaching army; the country was narrow 
and everywhere open. The natural consequence was, that no 
compact contingents were formed, and every city thought only 
of defending its own walls. In a few engagements the Greeks 
were compelled to abandon the open field altogether, and to 
confine themselves entirely to their cities, The Carians de- 
fended themselves more skilfully and bravely; but their country 
afforded them advantages which the Greeks had not, it being a 
more compact country. They assembled on the frontier against 
the Persians; but they too were unsuccessful ; after having 
offered a very gallant resistance, they were crushed in a pitched 
battle by the masses, and the Persians conquered one Carian 
town after another. Most of tlie Ionian cities now fell, one by - 
one, “and so also the places on the Hellespont;’’ and all were 
treated’ with Asiatic cruelty. ‘The worthless Aristagoras, 
under these circumstances, fled to Thrace, and settled in the 
possessions of Histiaeus, on the Strymon, where he subsequently 
lost his life.” 

The survivors from the Ionian cities, under the protection 
of the islanders who were not yet threatened, assembled at 
Miletus. The Persians having now collected a fleet, threatened 
Miletus by land and by sea. Hitherto the Greeks had been 
masters of the sea, and the Phoenicians were not superior to them. 
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The important fleet of the Ionians now assembled at Miletus, 
near the island of Lade, at the entrance of the port. (Olymp. 71, 
3.) ‘As the Maeander has pushed its mouth so far forward, Lade 
now forms a hill in a marshy district of pasture land. The more 
distant islands had sent no succour. Dionysius of Phocaea, a 
very able man, had now placed himself at the head of the fleet, 
and, for a time, succeeded in keeping the Ionians together.” 
The Persians employed bribery, and all means of persuasion, 
for the purpose of dividing the fleet, and they succeeded in 
sowing discord among the commanders: a misfortune which has 
always happened when the contingents of small republics were 
assembled, as may be seen in the history of Switzerland. The 
discord generally arises from the formation of an opposition 
party : when all are equal, one or other is called on to com- 
mand, which the rest will not concede. If one comes forward 
and claims the command, because he feels his ability, or if the 
command is offered to. him, the men of mediocrity oppose it, 
saying, ‘‘ We are all equal; and if you imagine that you are 
better than we are, we shall put a stop to your ambition.” Thus 
treachery arises, often not from venality, but from envy and 
malice. Such also was the case at Lade. “The wealthy citizens 
of Miletus felt humbled by being obliged to obey a citizen of 
almost the smallest Ionian town; they withdrew from the guid- 
ance of Dionysius, and the consequence was a most fearful state 
of anarchy. The Samians allowed themselves to be persuaded 
by the Persians to separate from the common fleet. In these 
circumstances a naval engagement with the Persians ensued, and 
the Samians were the first that fled; they were followed by some 
other contingents of the allied cities, under the pretext that their 
own homes were in danger. Many of the others fought most 
bravely, as, for example, the Chians ;”” but they were completely 
defeated by the Phoenician galleys. Miletus was now besieged 
and taken by force. Its fate was terrible; after it had been 
stormed, its inhabitants were made slaves, or lost their lives 
by the sword. Most of the men were put to death, women and 
children were led into slavery, and the boys were mutilated. 
A portion of the survivors were transplanted to the interior of 
the Persian empire, just as the tribes of Israel had been carried 
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to Babylon. In order to re-pcople the city, a colony of the sur- 
rounding nations was established at Miletus, just as Mahomed II. 
acted after the taking of Constantinople, when, after several 
days had been spent in bloodshed, he recruited the inhabitants 
with Christian and Turkish colonists. In like manner Peter the 
Great, when building Petersburg, ordered inhabitants to be 
drafted from the ancient districts of his empire. There were no 
trades at Petersburg, and no supplies of provisions. Most of 
the people died during the first two years from want, and their 
places were supplied by others fetched from distant quarters. 
Those who were led as colonists to Miletus were not so badly off, 
for they had the excellent Milesian territory to support them. 
“The fate of most other Ionian cities was of a similar kind; it 
may, however, be doubted whether Chios, as might be inferred 
from the account of Herodotus, was treated in the same way, for, 
in.the war against Xerxes, it appears as an independent place.” 

The destruction of Miletus is also important in the history of 
Greek literature. The Athenians had to reproach themselves 
for having done nothing for the Milesians, hence their conscience 
was severely smitten when the news of its fate arrived, and they 
seriously blamed themselves. When, therefore, the poet, Phry- 
nichus, brought out the “Ares Murou as a tragedy, they felt it 
so painfully, that they inflicted a punishment upon him, for 
having dared to bring that calamity before their eyes. I believe 
the true reason was, that the tragedy represented to them their 
own inactivity ; they surely cannot have been such Sybarites as 
not to be able to endure the recollection of their grief. This 
tragedy of Phrynichus is particularly remarkable, because it is. 
so entirely opposed to the common notion of the regular Greek 
tragedy ; for the capture of Miletus was, no doubt, still more an 
historical piece than the Persians of Aeschylus, resembling the 
Roman praetextatae, such as the Brutus of Accius, or the plays 
of Shakspeare, and without any regard to the unities of place 
and time. 

The history of Greek tragedy begins simply with the choral 
odes, which are extremely ancient, and are a combination of 
song and dance, or a scenic song. We may assume it as an esta- 
blished fact, that even at an early time the chorus did not simply 
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chant a song; but the Greeks went a step farther, and at the 
celebration of a festival, e. g., of Dionysus, subjects having refer- 
ence to it were acted, and the chorus represented something 
different from what it really was; as, for example, when at a 
festival of Dionysus, a chorus of Athenian women. represented 
the Theban Bacchantes tearing Pentheus to pieces. The yopoi 
rpayoi even under this name are very ancient; Herodotus men- 
tions them in the history of Cleisthenes of Sicyon, where they 
undoubtedly were such scenic choruses. Another step beyond 
this was easily made by the addition of a xpéaoyos, a person coming 
forward and announcing to the audience what they were going 
to see and hear. I consider the prologue, the introduction for 
the information of the audience, as one of the most ancient cha- 
racters of tragedy. The next thing added is the change ascribed 
to Thespis; a couple of persons are put in relation to the chorus 
and appear carrying on a dialogue. This development of Greek 
tragedy is entirely founded on the nature of the thing itself: 
and it is a necessary consequence of this that the earliest Greek 
tragedies could not exist without the unities of place and time. 
These were absolutely essential ; for the chorus always remained 
before the spectators, and was the principal part. So long as 
this was the case, the Aristotelian form of tragedy was necessary. 
But into such dramas as the Capture of Miletus, the chorus 
could be introduced only by artificial means, and hence such 
pieces were no doubt rare exceptions in Greece. With the 
Romans, who had no chorus, the matter is different, and historical 
tragedy is natural. In all the pieces, which were not translations 
from the Greek, their freedom in tragedy is as natural to them 
as the more stringent forms were to the Greeks. 

Comedy arose by the side of tragedy, no doubt as a parody 
of it, and hence its unbridled freedom; the more it partook of 
the nature of parody, the more occasion was there for unrestrained 
liberty. By this view of its origin alone can we account for the 
chorus in comedy ; had it not originally been a parody, the chorus 
would be out of place in it; and hence it is also quite natural 
that the chorus could maintain itself in comedy as it did in 
tragedy. 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 


We now come to that period which is the real subject of the 
history of Herodotus, and I shall first speak of him as an his- 
torian who recorded whatever he could learn about contemporary 
events, and not merely as a describer of countries and nations. 
In the former respect, too, there once prevailed a general 
misconception, which has been removed by what Dahlmann has 
written about the age of Herodotus. The question about the 
age of Herodotus has been completely and satisfactorily examined 
by Dahlmann, though I believe that he extends the life of the 
historian somewhat too long; but this is not of any material 
consequence. Although the passage in Gellius as well as what 
we read in Herodotus himself, is perfectly clear, yet the common 
opinion formerly was, that Herodotus lived quite clase to the 
Persian war, or that he was nearly a contemporary of that event; 
nay, this opinion was so firmly rooted, that Mannert, an author 
who is not without merit, but still must be reckoned among the 
third or fourth rate historical scholars, unhesitatingly asserts 
that Herodotus was a contemporary of the Persian war, and 
imagines that the historian is the same person as the Herodotus 
mentioned among the ambassadors whom the Ionians, before 
their expedition, sent to Mycale. This is altogether erroneous. 
Herodotus came forward about the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, though he may not have been quite a young man at that 
time, and his history was obviously written after the beginning 
of the war. I have shewn! that we may safely believe his work 
to have been written about Olymp. 90. If we calculate backward 
from that point, the dates mentioned by him as connected with 
the Persian war, agree quite well with it. Hence when Hero- 
dotus wrote, fifteen Olympiads, that is, sixty years, had passed 
away since the expedition of Xerxes, and seventy years since 
the battle of Marathon. Now, if before him no important 
historical work was written upon those events, pray consider 
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what changes, during so long a period, may have taken place in 
a tradition which was not fixed by writing, and how many 
fabulous additions may have been made to it. It is well known 
that the account of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt has already 
assumed, in the mouth of the Egyptian Arabs, such a fabulous 
appearance that it might seem to have required a century to 
develop it; and instances of the same kind occur frequently. 
At a time when an occurrence engrosses the mind of everybody, 
the account of -it undergoes incredible changes: events are 
transposed from an earlier to a later time, and vice versa ; “we 
can scarcely form an idea of this vivacity and elasticity of 
traditions, because in our days everything is immediately put 
upon record.” 

The expedition of Xerxes had certainly been written about 
before the time of Herodotus; but by whom? By the poet 
Choerilus of ‘Samos, about whom Naeke has written such an 
excellent work. That poet had related the expedition of Xerxes 
in the form of an heroic poem, and his work had, no doubt, 
great merits, but it was a poem, and composed with poetical 
freedom. A number of details in Herodotus must be referred 
to that poem. I regard Choerilus unhesitatingly as one of the 
authorities whom Herodotus had before him; and I believe that 
the poet’s narrative greatly influenced the account of Herodo- 
tus. I attribute to him in particular the description of the 
nations in the army of Xerxes, and of their grotesque armour. 
That the poem of Choerilus, in imitation of the Boveria, con- 
tained such a catalogue, in which the nations and their diffe- 
rent kinds of armour were described, is certain, from a fragment 
quoted by Josephus in his work against Apion. The armour 
which Herodotus assigns to the several nations, is so strange, 
so incompatible with the character of the Asiatics, so far as we 
know it, that I am firmly convinced, that Herodotus here 
reduced the descriptions of Choerilus into prose. I need only 
refer yon on this subject to the seventh book of Herodotus; 
what you there find cannot possibly be an historical narrative. 
The poet might very well describe such extraordinary and gro- 
tesque armour, for the whole of the motley Asiatic host appeared 
to him strange and monstrous. The influence of Choerilus upon 
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Herodotus is also confirmed by such accounts as that of the 
drying up of rivers by the Persian army, which is.a perfect 
impossibility. This is one of those absurdities which may 
happen to any one; and itito which especially a man may fall, 
who possesses a lively imagination like that of Herodotus: he 
is thinking of something that is quite correct, but expresses it 
in such a manner, that it becomes ridiculous. But my principal 
argument is the enumeration of the nations. În regard to the 
other points, it is possible that the Samian poet may have used 
the same authorities as the logographer of Halicarnassus; but 
the description of the armour is certainly the poet’s own inven- 
tion. We cannot, however, reverse our assertion so as to say 
that Choerilus followed the account of Herodotus, for the latter 
was certainly the younger of the two. 

No reliance, therefore, can be placed upon this whole portion 
of the narrative of Herodotus; it is very different from his 
admirable descriptions of nations which he himself had seen 
and .observed, and from several simple accounts of which he 
found trustworthy authorities, or which he relates after a 
genuine and honest tradition, e. g., the accounts which he heard 
in Babylon, those about the Lydian kings, the Mermnadae, 
down-to the fall of Croesus, which are very honest and true. 
The history of the Ionian insurrection is likewise ‘true and 
certain. Plutarch, the Boeotian, in his work mepi eqs “Hpodérou 
aozondeias, accuses him of xexoÿfeua, that is, of malice, or the plea- 
sure in relating something that causes pain to others, and he 
has a decided aversion against him. Plutarch was led to make 
this charge by his Boeotian patriotism ; and it cannot, be denied, 
that Herodotus hated the Boeotians. But if that is a crime, I 
willingly share it with him; I have no affection for Sparta, but 
yet I believe that it was the greatest misfortune for the pros- 
perity of Greece that the Thebans, though their cause was just, 
obtained the ascendancy over Sparta, and acquired the supre- 
macy.. Plutarch’s patriotism here is ridiculous, though it is by 
ho means uncommon, When he wrote, fully six centuries had 
passed since the Persian war, and yet he felt a patriotism for 
the Boeotia of that distant time, such as a Florentine feels for 
the age of Dante! Plutarch’s work is instructive, it contains 
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many particular facts, and ample materials for criticism; and 
many of the charges which he brings forward cannot be refuted. 

There can be no doubt that Herodotus, in the case of some 
nations to which he felt an aversion, such as the Corinthians 
and Thebans, believed things, which on closer inspection he 
would have found to be false. But Plutarch’s indignation 
against Herodotus is, nevertheless, very unfair. 

In regard to the first expedition under Darius, the campaign 
of Datis, Herodotus’ account agrees tolerably well with that of 
Ctesias. In reference to the other expedition of the Persians 
under Xerxes, he agrees with Ctesias about the occurrences at 
Thermopylae, and the victory of Salamis, the latter being, 
however, described by Ctesias as even more brilliant. But Ctesias 
strangely places the battle of Plataeae between those of Ther- 
mopylae and Salamis; and states that Delphi was plundered 
after the battle of Salamis. But on these points Herodotus is 
not at fault. I believe that here also Ctesias is not deserving 
of credit, although in the latter history of Persia we shall follow 
his guidance; for during that period we may trust him, as he 
could know the truth without much difficulty; and where we can- 
not trust him, we must entirely give up the history of Persia, at 
least as far as the interior of the empire is concerned ; and all 
we can say is, that we know the names of the kings, for he is 
our only authority. But in regard to the Persian wars, fre can- 
not place Ctesias above Herodotus. It is difficult to say whence 
these differences may have arisen; the most probable solution 
is, that Ctesias followed such Persian accounts as he, in the 
capacity of the king’s physician, could hear, and that the con- 
fusion in the accounts of the events originally occurred in the 
Persian books. Wherever he draws from Greek sources, as in 
his account of the battle of Thermopylae, we recognise the man 
who was known to side with Sparta. Herodotus on the other 
hand, is with his whole soul in the interest of Athens; and at a 
time when there existed throughout Greece a prejudice against 
Athens, he loudly and openly declared that Athens had saved 
Greece: “ 1 will say, that liberty proceeded from Athens ; many 
will murmur, but I will say it, for it is true.” This is a beauti- 
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ful feature in the character of Herodotus, which certainly does 
not contain any xaxorÿera.? 

When the Tonians and the Greek coast of Asia Minor had 
been again subdued, and a more heavy yoke had been placed 
upon them than before, the Persians began to think of extend- 
ing their empire. In the first place, however, the king medi- 
tated revenge for the expedition of the Eretrians and Athenians 
to Ionia ; and orders were dispatched to the governor to chastise 
them, to apprehend them, and lead them as captives before the 
king's throne. This command was given to Datis.. Now whether 
the Persian army consisted of 300,000 men, or whether it was 
much smaller, is a point which no one can seriously inquire into. 
Itis in itself not at all impossible, that a countless host of ill- 
armed barbarians were defeated by a small band of well-equipped 
and warlike Greeks, as in India Lord Clive defeated 100,000 
Indians with an army of no more than 1,500 near Plassey. In 
the-latter case, the fire of cannons and guns was not unknown 
to the barbarians; they had the same themselves; but it was 
courage, determination, activity, and elasticity, that conquered 
them. The Persians were light-armed, withont breastplates, 
with bad shields, bows and arrows, short spears, and without 
lances. The Persian sabre (dxswdxys) alone was superior to the 
Greek néyeipa, the knife of the Albanese, with which the Greeks 
could not defend themselves against the éxcdzys. Against such 
masses, the Greeks advanced in close array, well armed, and 
provided with breastplates and long lances. This attack of 
compact and well-organised masses decided the contest. “But 
the plain of Marathon, which, besides the Eleusinian and Thria- 
sian plains, is the only one that can be distinctly recognised in 
Attica, is not large enough to allow such an enormous army to 


'? “Charon of Lampsacus is also said to have written a work in two 
books on the Persian war. Vossius places him at too early a date; he 
must have lived after the war, though he was older than Herodotus. It 
is, however, not impossible that the work ascribed to him may have been 
a forgery of a later time; for innumerable forged books were manufac- 
tured in the Alexandrian period. Now, however, nothing decisive can be 
said about it, The Atthis of Hellanicus of Lesbos also embraced the Per- 
sian wara.”—1826,. 
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develop itself. We can, therefore, only say, that an immense 
host of barbarians were there defeated by Hellenic heroes. 
Datis, with his fleet, sailed through the Cyclades (Olymp. 
72, 3), towards Euboea, ravaging the islands as he passed by,” 
and landed at Eretria. That city was no longer what it had 
been of old, when it disputed with Chalcis the sovereignty 
of the sea. It is a remarkable change to see a large and popu- 
lous city sink from its height in the course of one generation ; 
but this is natural in maritime towns, when commerce is trans- 
ferred from one place to another. In like manner we see Pisa 
disappear and Genoa rising, and Naples rising while Amalfi 
falls ; Amsterdam rose upon the ruin of Antwerp, and now An- 
twerp is rising while Amsterdam is sinking. Such also was the 
case of the Greek towns, and when Aegina was rising to pros- 
perity, Eretria declined. The prosperity of Aegina was proba- 
bly the consequence of the protracted wars between Chalcis 
and Eretria, for during that disturbed period commerce with- 
drew from those towns to Aegina. Eretria had nothing left 
but the recollection of its former greatness, and thereby had 
allowed itself to be induced to take part in the expedition to 
Ionia. But this interference was followed by terrible conse- 
quences for the town. When the Persians: landed, “the Ere- 
trians were divided in their opinions as to what they should do; 
they could not escape from the threatening danger, but never- 
theless refused to submit, and thus they were left to their evil 
demon. The story of the generosity of the Eretrian, who per- 
suaded the Athenian anxiliaries to go home and preserve them- 
selves for their own country, is certainly not an invention.” The 
Persians blockaded the town ; * the attack lasted for seven days, 
and on the seventh they entered by treachery, which so often 
occurs in Greek history.” The town was destroyed, and the 
whole population was led as slaves into Asia. But, as usually 
happens in that happy climate, and in so favourable a situation, 
the population soon became restored. About three centuries 
later, in the time of the war of the Romans against Philip, Eretria 
was again laid waste and plundered, and from that time it never 
revived again. At the period of the Peloponnesian war, Ere- 
trie was a small country town, though it seems to have been in 
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a flourishing condition. Athens, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, was quite desolate for a period of thirty years, and 
when Chandler, in 1770, visited it, the recollection of that 
period had already vanished, although the population had reas- 
sembled there only fifty years before. So quickly are even 
great events forgotten in oral tradition! I should not have 
known this fact, had I not found it in a small Greek chronicle. 

“ After this the Persians landed in Attica,” The Athenians 
had anticipated the event, and were prepared; but it was in 
vain that they solicited the assistance of the other Hellenes. 
The Spartans made, indeed, preparations to succour them, but, 
owing to their awkwardness, they lost the time and came too 
late; they requested the Athenians to defer the matter, declar- 
ing that they must wait till the full moon and celebrate a festival 
before they could take the field. - Such motives are not unusual 
with the Spartans, “who prided themselves upon maintaining 
their superstitions: for this they consider to be observing the 
laws of Lycurgus, though in other and more essential points they 
violated them most frequently.” Plutarch rejects this account 
as a piece of calumny, but without reason: Herodotus certainly 
did not calumniate here. The inhabitants of the little town of 
Plataeae, who, being oppressed by Tliebes, always directed their 
eyes to Athens, were the ouly friends and allies of the Athenians; 
“they had at that time placed themselves entirely under the 
protection of “Athens, where they were citizens’ without the 
franchise.” The Athenians led out into the field all their men 
capable of bearing arms, as far as they could do so without 
leaving the walls of their city, which was then very small, un- 
protected; and they were commanded by the polemarch Calli- 
machus and the generals. “The number of the Atheuians is 
said to have been 10,000; but this number seems to me to have 
arisen out of a calculation according to the ten pliylae of Cleis- 
thenes, 1000 being assigned to each phyle. The number, how- 
ever, cannot, at any rate, have been much larger, for Athens 
then was not very populous; and some must have remained behind 
in the city. 

It fortunately happened that Miltiades was one of the ten 
generals. He was the grandson, or nephew, of a man of the 
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same name, who traced his family on the female side to Cypselus 
of Corinth, and belonged to a princely family, for a great many 
very illnstrious families were then residing at Athens. The 
ancestor, or uncle, of the Marathonian Miltiades, had established 
an Athenian colony in Chersonesus in the time of Pisistratus 
and the Pisistratids; the accounts of the particulars of that 
event are confnsed, but the fact itself is beyond a doubt, and is 
evidently connected with the extension of the Athenians, under 
Pisistratus, in the countries of Thrace and the Propontis. It 
was the object of Pisistratus and his sons, to strengthen the power 
of Athens in those parts; and the emigration under Miltiades, 
which formed part of their scheme, met no doubt with their 
entire concurrence. The younger Miltiades, however, left those 
districts, and soon after Darius’ expedition against the Scy- 
thians, he returned to Athens. This he did, it is said, because 
he had been one of those Greeks who had advised the Ionians to 
break down the bridge on the Danube, in order to prevent Darius 
returning, and to shake off the yoke of Persia: an advice to 
which the selfishness of the tyrants refused to listen. For this 
reason then Miltiades went to Attica. The statement that pre- 
viously he conquered Lemnos for Athens, is very doubtful; this 
event too, in my opinion, belongs to the time when the colony 
was dependent on the Pisistratids, and is connected with their 
schemes. Hippias was in the army of the Persians, and the 
Persian commander intended to restore him at Athens as a vassal 
of the great king. 

“The Persians had landed at the plain of Marathon, and 
there a battle was fonght.” The battle of Marathon is as cer- 
tain as any of the great events of modern times, which have 
decided the fate of the world. There can be no doubt that the 
Persians were completely defeated, and were glad to escape to 
their ships and return to Asia, “with the captured Eretrians.” 
But the particulars of the battle are uncertain; most of them 
resemble the well-known deed of Cynegirus, who madly seized a 
Persian galley and wanted to hold it back. All this is poetical, 
and may serve to rejoice and warm us, but we cannot take it as 
history. ‘The Greeks were drawn up as a phalanx, in which 
each phyle occupied an equal part of the front, with more or 
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less depth, from eight to fifteen men. Now, if we suppose that 
in the battle of Marathon the Athenians were drawn up ten men 
deep, we have a front of 1,000 men. With such a front, op- 
posed'to an army of 300,000 men, the wings of the Greeks are 
said to have gained the victory; their centre is said to have 
been broken throngh by the Persians, and the victorious wings 
on both sides to have crushed the hosts of barbarians. This is 
the acconnt of a poet, who does not think of mathematical pro- 
portions ; such also is the case in the Iliad, and similar stories 
occur in the very heart of history. The poets of popular and 
martial ballads did not dream of giving a military report. The 
statement, however, that 6,000 Persians were slain, and only 
192 Athenians, is more credible. Another account estimates 
the number of the Persians who fell in the battle at 200,000.” 
Even at the present day the plain of Marathon is marked by 
the mounds, under which the bodies of the barbarians were 
buried, and the Athenians who fell on that day, probably rest 
under the same, for it does not seem that the fallen heroes were 
at that early time buried in the Ceramicus.’’ That plain ig the 
charnel-house of Murten for Greece. When happier days shall 
fall to the lot of Hellas, that hallowed battle-field too will be 
examined, and will yield a rich harvest. ‘Many things used in 
the battle have already been dug out of the ground; there have 
been found near Marathon, leaden balls thrown by slingers with 
the inscription AEXOY,” points of arrows made of stone, which 
must have been fastened on reeds, and consequently have been 
used by very uncivilised people; but others are of brass 
and copper, and there can be no doubt that these things were 
used in the battle of Marathon. How many glorious things are 
there that still require to be investigated! 

The day of Maratlion, Olymp. 72, 3, raised Athens to a point 
of greatness from which it had before been very far removed. 
It is not sufficiently acknowledged that Athens is indebted to 
the Pisistratids for the first impulse to its great development ; 
but afterwards the excitement called forth by great events 
carried on that development. The struggles which then follow- 
ed, the exertions with which the Athenians freed themsclves, 
first from the Pisistratids, and afterwards from Cleomencs and 
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Isagoras, then the establishment of a free constitution on a 
broad basis, which Athens owed to: Cleisthenes—all this contri- 
buted to raise the spirit of her citizens, and to awaken the ener- 
gies of life. In this sense, Herodotus is quite right in saying 
that the icnyopéa was the source of the greatness of Athens; but 
we will not forget, that Pisistratus was a middle link which was 
necessary to lead the state from the age of oligarchy to that of 
freedom. Soon after the yoke of the Pisistratids was thrown 
off, Athens overcame the united efforts of the Chalcidians and 
Thebans, who attempted to restore the Pisistratids in order to 
humble Athens. Those were glorious days. Chalcis was then 
still very prosperous, and it fell on that one day, on which the 
flower of its knights (nas) were slain or taken prisoners, and 
when the town surrendered to Athens, which sent Cleruchi into 
its territory. From that time Chalcis never recovered its 
former greatness. The circumference of the town is stated to 
have heen seventy stadia; this may be an exaggeration, but 
it was certainly very large. Afterwards it did not fill that 
space, just as Pisa and Ispahan occupy only a portion of the 
space within their walls; so that in the Macedonian time the 
town was not able to guard its walls with a sufficient number of 
posts ; it was a small open town situated in a large district sur- 
rounded hy walls. 

But now the monuzea of Themistocles began. During this 
period chronology is in great confusion, as unfortunately we do 
not possess Ephorus, and thus we do not know at what time his 
nomreva commenced. I believe that its beginning must be assigned 
to an earlier time than is usually done, and that he had a con- 
siderable influence at Athens even hefore the day of Marathon. 
The conquest of Aegina does not appear to fall between the 
battle of Marathon and that of Salamis, but must have taken 
place before. Athens was now safe against all danger, for it 
possessed a great man, and its citizens showed much sound com- 
mon sense, in as much as each did not pretend to be wiser than 
the other, but gave themselves up with full confidence to the one 
who was more intelligent than all the others. 
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LECTURE XXXVII. 


THEMISTOCLES, who decided the fate of Greece, has not, since 
the revival of letters, appeared in that light of historical import- 
ance in which other great characters of Greek history are pre- 
sented to us, and which is his due; and such, perhaps, is still his 
fate; he is-certainly not regarded as an historical character of 
the class to which Pericles and Demosthenes belong. This is 
not an accusation which I aim at others for the purpose of rais- 
ing myself; but how it happens that for us, Themistocles belongs 
to the class of the vague characters of a pre-historic. period, is a 
point for which it is not easy to account, more especially seeing 
that the Persian war is commonly regarded in a far more strictly 
historical light than I can admit. The cause, perhaps, is a feel- 
ing that several of the details of his life are less historical than 
those in the lives of Periclés and Demosthenes. But this makes 
it all the more incumbent upon us, to bring him forward, and 
assign to him his place in our history as a very extraordinary 
man, who has few equals in either ancient or modern times. He 
belonged to a very noble family; his youth fell in the time when 
the reforms of Cleisthenes had already been got over, when the 
agitations of the oligarchs had ceased, and when quiet political 
discussion had succeeded in its place; and he came forward at 
an early age. At that time the old parties had decidedly given 
up their ancient claims. Matters were different from what they 
weré at Rome; but it must not be forgotten that at Athens the 
change had been brought about gradually, and that the struggle 
had not been as violent as at Rome, which had been obliged 
itself to find the remedy for its own disease; at Athens, on the 
other hand, a mediation had taken place, by which it had been 
assisted in its contest against the folly and unfairness of its rulers; 
an external power had existed long enough to subdue the agita- 
tion, and there now existed a generation which aimed at supe- 
riority through its own worth.. This was the time at which The- 
mistocles came forward with his great personal qualities, which 
Thucydides, who dwells upon him with particular admiration, 
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praises so highly. According to that historian’s accounts, he 
had the keenest power of perceiving what was right and neces- 
sary, sagacity to find the means, perseverance in carrying out 
his plans, and an inexhaustible power of invention and of adapt- 
ing his means to his purposes. He was a statesman in the high- 
est degree practical, and an excellent patriot; Athens was to him 
everything; and he was conscious of the greatness which his 
country was destined to attain, and to which he could raise it. 
He was the very man whom Athens then stood in need of, and 
if he had not appeared, great misfortunes would have befallen 
the state. 

It was by his advice that the Athenians, even before the Per- 
sian war, extended and fortified their harbour, and applied the 
ample revenue from their silver mines to the building of a fleet. 
This is one of those actions, in which the generous sentiments of 
the Athenian people are manifested; they might have distributed 
the tithe of the produce among themselves ; but on the advice of 
Themistocles they readily sacrificed it, although the majority of 
the people were extremely poor, to the building of a fleet for the 
defence of their country. This is not the only time that the 
Athenian people acted with such noble generosity. Such was 
the people in the time of Themistocles and Pericles; and when 
great things were to be done, there was no need of any one giv- 
ing the command; all that was required, was some superior mind 
who knew how to awaken the noble sentiments of which the 
Athenians were susceptible, and to point out what was right and 
necessary. : 

According to the current account, Themistocles was rivalled by 
the honest Aristides, who, according to the common view, stands 
to Themistocles in the relation in which a virtuous man stands 
to an adroit and clever person, in whom, from this very circum- 
stance, we hardly recognise any virtue, and whom we almost re- 
gard as a sinner. But the real cause of this view is the extra- 
ordinary and surpassing greatness of Themistocles, which called 
forth envy. In like manner, according to the notion that ză dev 
poovepdv tort, the gods themselves looked upon the happiness of 
Polycrates with envious eyes, and, according to the polytheistic 
notions of the Greeks, such a feeling is quite natural; for the 
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gods are aristocrats, and they look upon the aspirations of mor- 
tals as something presumptuous. This is one of the necessary 
consequences of polytheism. Such a e66os pervades the whole 
domain of history, in the contemplation of the present as well 
asin that of the past. That which is great and excellent is 
oppressive to the mind, even when merely conceived—I do not 
mean to say that it is so to us, but it is so to the mass of man- 
kind—and in order to get rid of that oppressive feeling, men 
endeavour to drag down a great man to their own level, by dis- 
covering sometimes this and sometimes that weakness or error 
in him. It is for this purpose of dragging down men of emi- 
nence, and not from a genuine admiration of virtue, that mean 
persons pretend to give the preference to upright men, whose 
purity of heart they admire, not indeed unjustly, but too exclu- 
sively, although men of eminence also are not wanting in purity 
of heart. The saying of Horace, “Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
sublatam ex oculis quaerimus invidi,” is but rarely true; on the. 
contrary, even after death, uprightness and goodness without 
genius are preferred, as if they alone were free from blemish, 
and people, who have themselves no claims to purity, take à 
pleasure in admiring virtue when it is not supported by mental 
greatness. This envy has had great influence in forming the opin- 
ions entertained about Themistocles and Aristides. Let no one 
impute to me the wish to deprive Aristides of his crown of glory; 
I believe all the good that is said of him, and I believé that his 
virtue deserves, to the fullest extent, the veneration paid to him 
bythe ancients; but when he is put in opposition to Themisto- 
cles, as is universally done, so that the contrast is produced at 
the cost of the great man, I must protest against it, for Themis- 
tocles was the greater. The life of Aristides was invaluable to 
his friends, and to all who saw him and knew the purity of his 
heart; but Themistocles did infinitely more for the deliverance 
of his country, and for its greatness, The common notion, that 
Aristides was poor, is erroneous; even Demetrius Phalereus 
justly observed, that he could not possibly have been poor, be- 
cause he was dpzav ënévouos, and consequently belonged to the 
neraxoorouédipzvor, for the archonship, at that time, was accessible 
nly to xevraxoovopéd.uyor, who were eupatrids. The whole notion 
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of his poverty arises from the fact, that, after his death, the re- 
public gave to his daughter a dowry. But this is the same case 
as that of the public funerals of illustrious Romans, as, for ex- 
ample, of Valerius Pablicola. Here, too, it has been inferred, 
that they must have been extremely poor, because sometimes the 
plebs alone, and sometimes both the plebs and the curiae con- 
tributed to pay the expenses of their funerals; modern writers 
even go further, and imagine that Valerius Publicola died as it 
were ina publie hospital. Such a collection, however, was no 
trifling matter, for a great Roman funeral was very expensive ; 
and when the patres and the plebs paid for it, they paid a hom- 
age to the dead which saved his heirs a vast expense. In the 
ease of Valerius Publicola, moreover, it is overlooked, that the 
gentes were bound to pay the funeral expenses, and that accord- 
ingly, the Valeria gens would have been obliged to pay for it. 
Such also was the case at Athens. What greater honour could 
have been shown to the dead than this? 

These two men certainly stood in an dvzenoarreca to one another, 
and their opinions must have been of an opposite nature. Aris- 
tides may, in opposition to Themistocles, have been on the side 
of the aristocracy; some isolated allusions to this actually occur, 
but we know only the general fact, and cannot ascertain on what 
particular occasions this opposition between them was manifested. 
Themistocles, who was as noble as Aristides, perhaps even more 
noble, and avowedly wealthy, openly and honestly attached 
himself to the people, hoping to find with them the support 
which he required for his plans; he felt sure that the people 
would multiply his strength. At that time there existed at 
Athens the same law which, in the middle ages, and especially 
in Italy, gave the people the right to banish influential persons, 
who raised themselves above their fellow-citizens, without their 
being guilty of any particular crime. This law occurs in the 
statutes of several Italian cities during the middle ages; the 
statutes of Tivoli, for example, which I have discovered, con- 
ferred upon the city the right to expel a citizen, though he was 
not a criminal, if his presence was deemed dangerous. This 


' Niebuhr probably alludes to the following passage in the Slafufa et 
Reformationes Civitatis Tiburis : “Item statuimus, quod Comes Caput mi- 
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was also the ancient Greek law. It cannot be denied that it 
was harsh; but in small republics, where it was so easy to create 
a revolution, it was certainly a beneficial regulation; and it is 
just one of the painful conditions on which the advantages of 
small republics.are based. By this law Aristides was exiled, by 
ostracism, for a period of ten years, because the people dis- 
trusted him, because he was personally so eminent that he was 
deemed dangerous. It must, however, be observed, that such a 
banishment was probably not accompanied by any loss of 
property or honour, but that it. was in reality, a distinction, 
though an unenviable one. When the term had expired, the 
exile was at liberty to return; it being thought, that after the 
lapse of ten years, the circumstances in which he could be 
dangerous might, perhaps, be altered; .he had become unim- 
portant. 

‘Such was Athens under Themistocles: it was à state in the 
full vigour of life, constantly preparing itself, not against the 
Aeginetans, but for the Persian war, which it was anticipating, 
and which did come. ! 

“The unjust expedition of Miltiades against Paros, which he 
undertook for the sake of levying contributions, occurred in the 
interval between the first and second Persian war, immediately 
after the battle of Marathon. It failed, however, and the 
Cyclades remained open to the Persians.” 

The last days of Darius were clouded by the disaster of 
Marathon; “that battle formed the turning point of his good 
fortune,” and it would seem that the news of it led to several 


litiae vel sedialis et quilibet ipsorum possint ét potestatem habeant expel- 
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insurrections, particularly that of Egypt; but they were soon 
put down. Darius died (Olymp. 78, 3), and Xerxes, who suc- 
ceeded him, was prevented from taking revenge on the Athenians 
by the revolt of Egypt, which engaged his attention during the 
first years of his reign. But he completely conquered the 
insurgents after they had maintained themselves about four or 
five years; and he then made preparations for that vengeance 
on Athens for which his barbarian pride was longing. The 
account of the three years’ preparations of. Xerxes, how he 
assembled his army in Asia Minor, how he made a bridge across 
the Hellespont, how he cut a canal through the isthmus of 
Mount Athos to prevent his feet being destroyed by storms— 
all this is known to every one who has read Herodotus. History 
is here so much interwoven with poetry, that they can no longer 
be separated. The bridge across the Hellespont cannot be 
doubted any more than that of Mandrocles across the Bosporus; 
and great as are the difficulties of such a bridge, yet it is pos- 
sible, and in the manner in which Herodotus describes it, it can 
be constructed. But after all the current of the waters tore it 
to pieces. But Mount Athos assuredly was not cut through; it 
seems inconceivable why he should have done so, although the 
Greeks themselves state, that even in later times traces were 
visible near Sane. I cannot, however, understand the object in 
doing so, for besides Athos there were many other promontories 
dangerous to navigation. It is of course impossible for us to test 
the statement, that the army of Xerxes consisted of 1,700,000 
men; if such an enormous force had actually come to Greece, I 
cannot understand how, for example, when they were in Thes- 
saly, and removed from the sea, they could have subsisted even 
for a few days: not that the rivers of Thessaly could have been 
drained, but whence could they have obtained the necessary 
food? “I have already remarked that we cannot take the 
enumeration of the forces and the account of their arms as 
historical; even an Oriental sultan is incapable of such nonsense 
as to order people to come from a distance of thousands of 
miles, and to drag them to Greece with scarcely any arms. The 
numbers of the fleet do not seem to be exaggerated, for the Phoe- 
nicians, Cilicians, and Ionians, were obliged to put their ships 
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at the king’s disposal. It must have been enormous, accompa- 
nied as it was by numberless transports, and it constituted the 
main strength of the Persian expedition.”’ 

The Greeks awaited the attack (Olymp. 75,1), “but they 
were not agreed among themselves. The Argives from hatred 
of Sparta joined the Persians, and 'the miserable Boeotians like- 
wise supported them. The others kept together only from 
necessity; and without the noble spirit of the Athenians Greece 
would have been lost, and that from the most paltry circum- 
stances. A dispute arose as to who was to be honoured with 
the supreme command; the Athenians gave way to all, for their 
only desire was to save Greece. Had the Persians moved on 
rapidly, they would have met with no resistance, but they pro- 
ceeded slowly, and matters turned out differently:” A Gteek 
army was encamped at Tempe, at the entrance of Thessaly, and 
at first determined on defending Thessaly. But they must have 
seen that they could be entirely surrounded from Upper Thes- 
saly; and when they thus discovered the impossibility of stop- 
ping the Persians, they retreated. The narrative now contains 
one inconceivable circumstance after another. It is indeed 
quite conceivable that the Thessalians who now submitted to the 
Persian king, having become his subjects, were not annihilated ; 
for the Persians did not carry on internecine war, except in 
cases of rebellion; they did not act like the Turks, who in early 
times were bent upon destroying all those with whom they came 
in contact. The Persians, like. modern conquerors, rather 
endeavoured to extend their empire; they wanted to conquer 
new countries, and acquire new subjects to pay them tribute. 
Their object was not destruction, as was that of the Gauls in 
their expedition against Delphi, or of the Mongols under 
Jenghis Khan, whose delight was destruction, and from whom 
the Turks, perhaps, inherited that delight. But it is incon- 
ceivable that, as the Greeks did make a stand at Thermopylae, 
no one else took his position there except King Leonidas and 
his Spartans, not including even the Lacedaemonians, for they 
remained at home! Only 1,000 Phocians occupied the heights, 
though that people might surely have furnished 10,000 men; 
400 of the Boeotians were posted in the rear, as a sort of host- 
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ages, as Herodotus remarks, and 700 Thespians. Where were 
all the rest of the Greeks? Not.one Athenian is found there; 
a number of them, it is true, manned the fleet, but not all of 
them; and why were not the others at Thermopylae? why 
was not Leonidas joined by the. other nations of Peloponnesus, 
such as Arcadiaus and Eleans? The Argives, we know, would 
not move, because they were negociating with the Persians. 
To these questions there is no answer; and all we can say is, 
that here, as so often in human life, things happen which are 
quite inconceivable and irrational. Countless hosts are invad- 
ing Greece; the Greeks want to defend themselves, and. are 
making active preparations at sea; but on land hundreds of 
thousands are met by a small band of Peloponnesians, 700 
TheSpians, 400 Thebans as hostages, and 1,000 Phocians, sta- 
tioned on the heights! A pass is occupied, but only that one, 
and the others are left unguarded; for the roads to the Doric 
tetrapolis and to Aetolia were open, and even if the Persians 
had not become acquainted with the pass betrayed to them by 
Ephialtes, they might without any hindrance have proceeded to 
Delphi, and by this round-about way they might have reached 
the rear of the Greeks without any resistance! All this is quite 
unintelligible ; it would almost appear as if there had been an 
intention to sacrifice Leonidas and his men; hut we cannot sup- 
pose this. These circumstances alone suggest to us, that the 
numbers of the Persian army cannot have been as great as they 
are described; but even if we reduce them to an immense 
extent, it still remains inconceivable why they were not opposed 
by greater numbers of the Greeks, for as afterwards they ven- 
tured to attack the Persians in.the open field, it was certainly 
much more natural to oppose them while marching across the 
hills. But however this may be, it is an undoubted fact, that 
Leonidas and his Spartans fell in the contest, of which we may 
form a conception from the description of Herodotus, when after 
a resistance of three days they were surrounded by the Persians. 
A few of the Spartans escaped on very excusable grounds, but 
they were so generally despised, that their life became unen- 
durable, and they made away with themselves.. This is cer- 
tainly historical. There can be no doubt that along with the 
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Spartans the Helots also fell, though no one speaks of them; 
“the inscription mentions 4,000 Peloponnesians as having fought 
there, but the proud oligarchs did not include the Helots.” 
The 700 Thespians who would not abandon Leonidas, also fell, 
and these too have not received from posterity the honour that 
is due to their memory. Thus we have here an example of the 
manner in which the same act is viewed in one light for one 
party engaged in it, and in another light for others: the deeds 
of the one are forgotten, and those of the others are held in 
everlasting remembrance. 

After the victory at Thermopylae all Hellas lay open before 
the Persians, and they now advanced towards Athens, a distance 
which they could march in a few days. Thebes opened her 
gates, and joyfully admitted them from hatred of Athens. 
“ Meantime a portion of the army appeared before Delphi. It 
is almost inconceivable that the Persians did not succeed in 
taking the temple; it is true it was situated on Parnassus and 
was difficult of access, but we should imagine that its treasures 
would have exercised their power of attraction so as to draw 
the Persians even higher up; and if the army of Xerxes had 
actually been so enormous as it is described, he might have sent 
thither hundreds of thousands after hundreds of thousands. 
The miracles by which the temple is said to have been saved, 
are repeated in the same manner during the attack of the 
Gauls. But the temple of Delphi was certainly not plundered, 
as îs proved by the fact, that afterwards it still contained so 
many of the ancient presents bestowed upon it, which the 
Persians assuredly would have carried away. Ctesias’ account 
of the taking of the town must be wholly rejected.” The city 
of Athens had in the meantime been abandoned by all the people; 
the defenceless had taken refuge in the small island of Salamis, 
or at Troezen, “and all the Athenians capable of bearing arms 
embarked in the fleet. The city could not have maintained itself 
on account of the weakness of its fortifications, and the small 
number of Athenians would not have sufficed to man the fleet 
and at the same-time to defend the city.” The Persians thus 
took Athens without any resistance. 

While Athens was given up to the enemy, the Greek fleet had 
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assembled in the waters between Thessaly, Sciathos and Halon- 
nesus. ‘It seems unaccountable why the Persian fleet did not 
immediately sail round Euboea; but they probably feared storms 
in the dangerous part of the sea to the south of Euboea; had 
they sailed round, they would have been in Phalerus before the 
Greeks could oppose them there. During the same days on 
which the battle of Thermopylae was fought,” the Greek fleet 
was engaged in two indecisive but glorious battles near the pro- 
montory of Artemisium. ‘Ina third the Persians gained the 
upper hand, and when the Greeks at the same time heard of the 
defeat:at Thermopylae, they withdrew, and doubling cape Sunium 
sailed towards Salamis.”” God sent them a storm whereby the 
Persians in their pursuit suffered shipwreck. Although those 
engagements were not real victories, yet they were most 
encouraging, and the foundation of the final victory was laid at 
Artemisium. Even Pindar truly sang— 
. nou6es 'ADavaitay iBdrovro pagvyay 
pri ékeudepias . . 2 

The Greeks had come to the conviction that although the fleet 
of the Persians consisted of elements very different from their 
land forces, and although the Phoenicians were as good sailors 
as themselves, nay, probably superior, they yet might offer a 
successful resistance, because they fought for their freedom and 
their country, and because they were inspired by patriotism; 
while the former engaged in the contest only because they were 
compelled. 

Throughout the course of these events, there are questions 
which we cannot solve. When I separate that which is fictitious, 
and transport myself to the time of the events, there remains 
little in the whole narrative that is possible. What miracle 
prevented the Persians, who had come with such an immense 
fleet of galleys, from sending a squadron to Peloponnesus for 
the purpose of ravaging and subduing it? How was it possible 
for the enormous hosts of Persians to be so timid that they did 
not venture to come forward anywhere? Why did they stand 
everywhere, as if they were paralysed by some magic fear ? 
How did it happen that they did not advance even as far as 
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Eleusis ? That town remained in the hands of the Greeks, 
though it was scarcely twenty miles from Athens and the Per- 
sian cavalry did not advance farther than the Rharian or 
Thriasian plain. ow is it possible that they did not even at- 
tempt to advance towards Megara? How was it possible for 
the whole population of Athens to be.conveyed to the small 
island of Salamis and to Troezen, and how did they obtain the 
means of subsistence? All this is to me perfectly inconceivable. 
The cause must, in a great measure, consist in the fact that 
Herodotus wrote down his account sixty years after the events, 
and that he wrote it such as it was then current, and as he heard 
it. “He even delighted in describing the war in the manner in 
which it appeared in the traditions; and he ‘composed an 
dyarapa és ză napazpqua. axovew, as Thucydides calls it. Many 
points also may be explained by the circumstance that he did 
not live much at Athens.” If we had Ephorus, we should 
undoubtedly find a more intelligible account at least of some of 
the occurrences. 


LECTURE XXXVIII. 


I witt add a few more examples, to show that the history 
which, in out early years, we have regarded as so perfectly 
authentic, is untenable; and that a portion of it is miraculons 
and impossible, and bears the character of a mere popular tra- 
dition. One of them is a beautiful miraculous story which is 
related in two different ways, by which we see that it was 
cürrent among the people. While Xerxes was at Athens, 
Demaratus and another Greek are said to have heard, in ihe 
Thriasian plain, the Bacchic sound of a great procession coming 
from Elensis, and to have seen an immense cloud of dust, as if 
agreat multitude had been marching towards the sea, . The 
Same miracle appears, in another tradition, in a somewhat 
different light ; for it is said to have happened on the day of 
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the battle of Salamis, and the sonnd heard is described as that 
of the gods proceeding from Eleusis to Salamis to assist the 
Greeks in their struggle. This wonderful story was evidently a 
tradition current among the people. Another tradition is not, 
indeed, miraculous, but shows the existence of two different 
reports of the same thing. When the Athenians were summoned 
to do homage to the king, Cyrsilus, one of the buleutae, is said 
to have advised his fellow-citizens to comply with the command, 
and to have been stoned for this, together with his wife and 
children. This occurrence which is said by some to have hap- 
pened before the Athenians quitted the city, is placed by others 
after the battle of Salamis: “they were yet to humble them- 
selves before the great king.” Here we again have a living 
tradition. The story of which the Macedonians boasted, when 
they said, that they had destroyed the army of the Persians, or 
at least the greater part of it, during its retreat, and that 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, was on that account rewarded 
by the Athenians, and acquired so great an influence over their 
minds—this story is unknown to Herodotus, and is assuredly 
one of those pieces of vanity which we so often meet with in 
ancient history. Another story, which is a great favourite with 
the rhetoricians, but is mentioned also by Demosthenes, entirely 
floats in the air, although if must refer to a fact, as there existed 
a psephisma about it; namely, that Arthmius of Zeleia, in 
Phrygia, who must have been an Athenian citizen, was punished 
with atimia for having distributed the gold of the barbarians 
among the Greeks. Others state that he was condemned for 
having carried the money, which the barbarians placed at his 
disposal, into other cities, and not to Athens, where good use 
might have been made of it. The same story, a little modified, 
is also referred to the time of Themistocles. You see how 
cautious we must be in regard to all these tales; and I might 
produce many more, to show how far we are from being able to 
consider the accounts of that period as authentic history. But 
we will not pursue any further the examination of unaccountable 
statements in this part of our history. 

While the Greek fleet was stationed in the channel between 
the island of Salamis and Attica, towards Piraeeus, discord 
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broke out among the Greeks. The Peloponnesians thought only 
of themselves; they had fortified the Isthmus: there they were 
assembled, and there they wanted to offer resistance to the Per- 
sians. In their folly they forgot, that if the enemy, with his 
superior fleet, should turn against Peloponnesus, they might land 
wherever they liked, and that the fortifications of the Isthmus 
would then afford no protection. It may be, that, to such an 
objection, they would have answered, that in that case they 
would have dispatched a detachment from the Isthmus to meet 
the encmy ; but it is not mentioned anywhere that such an answer 
was given: The probability is, that they were so short-sighted 
as to believe that the object of the Persian expedition was only 
to chastise Athens, and that the king would be satisfied with so 
doing ; but if not, that they would be able to maintain themselves 
behind the walls on the Isthmus. ‘ When therefore Xerxes had 
taken Athens, the Peloponnesians at Salamis thought only of 
the Isthmus, and tumultuously desired to proceed to Pelopon- 
nesus: they demanded everything from Athens, but were un- 
willing to give anything.” But Themistocles now declared, that 
all the hopes of the Athenians were directed towards the recovery 
of their city; that, if the Peloponnesians should sacrifice them, 
and, thinking of themselves only, should abandon Attica to the 
barbarians, the Athenians would not be so childish as to sacrifice 
themselves for them, but would take their women and children 
on board their ships, and sail far away from the Persians to the 
island of Sardinia, or some other place where Greek colonies 
were established ; that there they would settle as a free people, 
and abandon Peloponnesus to its fate; and that then the pen- 
insula would soon be in the hands of the enemy. This frightened 
the Peloponnesians, and they resolved to stand by Athens. It 
is evident that, throughout that time, Themistocles had to 
struggle with the most intolerable difficulties, which the allies 
placed in his way, as well as with their jealousy, meanness, and 
insolence. “ The rudeness of the Spartans and Corinthians is 
nowhere more strongly contrasted with the refinement of the 
Athenians, than : on that occasion.” But after he had tried 
everything, and overcome by every possible means a hundred 
different difficulties, he yet saw, that he could not rely on the 
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perseverance of the Peloponnesians, and that they would turn to 
the Isthmus as soon as Xerxes should proceed in that direction. 
He accordingly induced the Persian king, by a false message, 
to surround the Greek fleet, for the purpose of cutting off the 
retreat of the Pol noa Ana. He declared himself ready to 
deliver the whole of the Greek fleet into his hands. ‘This device 
was quite to the mind of the Persians; Xerxes believed him, and 
followed his advice. When Themistocles was thus sure of the 
Peloponnesians, the ever-memorablebattle of Salamis commenced, 
which is as certainly historical as that of Cannae, or any on 
battle, ** whatever the numbers may be.” The battle proceeded 
in a manner somewhat like the battle of Leipzig: when the issue 
was decided, a portion of those who ought to have joined their 
countrymen before, made common cause with the Greeks; but 
it was done at a moment when it was no longer honourable to 
desert the standards. But, whatever we may think of them, 
their accession increased the victory of the Greeks and the loss 
of the Persian fleet, the greater part of which was destroyed, 
‘“ and the rest retreated towards the coast of Asia Minor.”’ 
Certain as the battle of Salamis is, all the accounts of what 
took place after it, are very doubtful. This much is certain, 
that Xerxes returned, “leaving a portion of his army under 
Mardonius in Greece ;’’ but A E he fled in quite as miserable 
a plight as that described by the poet in the Persians, is highly 
uncertain. He would then have escaped as Napoleon did, who 
fled from Russia in a sledge in the greatest haste, leaving his 
army behind him; the latter, however, did so in order immedi- 
ately to levy a fresh army, whereas Xerxes neglected everything. 
The statement that the Persian escaped in a fisherman's boat, 
can, I think, be regarded only as an exaggeration, in which the 
conquerors indulged in describing their victory. If he actually 
did cross the Hellespont in a boat, it was only becauée the bridge 
had been destroyed by storms. But his enormous army dis- 
appeared, except that portion which he left behind under Mar- 
donius. It is not stated anywhere (?) that the bulk of the army 
returned, though it onght to have returned, if it had existed. 
But the truth probably is, that, if we except his guards, Xerxes 
had not brought many more troops with him to Greece than 
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those who afterwards fought under Mardonius at Plataene : the 
rest is exaggeration. Xerxes returned to Sardes, and his empire 
does not seem to have suffered much from the severe shock. 
Egypt alone revolted, in consequence of the complete incom- 
patibility of the Porsians,and Egyptians. 

Winter was now approaching, and Mardonius withdrew from 
ravaged Attica, taking up his winter-quarters partly in Thessaly 
and partly in Boeotia. It seems inconceivable that the Athe- 
mans should have returned to Attica. It is indeed manifest 
that Attica when Xerxes quitted it, was not so completely 
devastated as afterwards, ‘and the simple houses. of the Athe- 
nians could easily be restored;’’ but the probability is, that the 
Athenians remaiued the. winter in Salamis in sheds, or under 
the open sky. Mardonius offered to restore to them Attica 
uninjured, so far as it had-not already been devastated, if they 
would conclude peace with hin. They might at that time have 
obtained any terms they pleased, if they had abandoned the 
common cause of the Greeks; and the Persians would have 
kept the peace; for when they concluded treaties they observed 
them: they were not faithless barbarians. But on this occa- 
sion again, we see the Athenian people in all its greatness and 
excellence; it scorned such a peace, and preferred the good of 
the Peloponnesians. After having learned by experience that 
the Peloponnesians would do nothing for them, and although 
they must have known that the Spartans aimed at the destruction 
of Athens, they not only did not take revenge, but remained faith- 
ful to the common cause. Nothing is more noble than to see a peo- 
ple remaining faithful to its allies, although it knows that they 
are dishonest. I might here mention other examples, which do 
honour to our nation and are a disgrace to others; but I refrain 
from doing so. I will, however, notice the example of the Duke 
of Wellington, who, though often shamefully abandoned by the 
Spaniards, never was faithless to them, nor gave them up, but 
was always ready to do everything for them, as if they had 
acted in the same manner towards him. This is one of the 
features by which we recognise the spirit of the Athenian peo- 
ple:-a great man could guide them as he pleased; and it is 
only this readiness with which they listencd to the voice of great 
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men, that explains how it was possible for Athens to exist as a 
democracy. The more a people is removed from this suscepti- 
bility and flexibility, the less is it capable of maintaining a 
republican constitution. Although this flexibility at Athens 
was at other times followed by sad consequences, as in the time 
of Alcibiades and Cleon, yet the Athenian people were so 
manageable, and had such tenderness of feeling, that the cruel 
decree of Cleon could be annulled as soon as another powerful 
popular orator came forward. This is the very thing which 
enabled Athens to be what it was. Mardonius now again advanced 
towards Athens; the Spartans, who ought to have proceeded 
towards Cithaeron, had not arrived, and thus he again took 
possession of Attica and ravaged it completely. 

At length, however (Olymp. 75, 2), the Athenians prevailed 
upon the Peloponnesians to leave the Isthmus, and they gra- 
dually advanced towards Boeotia. There the battle of Plataeae 
was fought. Barthelemy, in his Tablettes Chronologiques, and 
others, I think, place it in September, eleven months after the 
battle of Salamis. Such a statement is a complete puzzle to 
me. ‘How did the whole summer pass away? Had Mardo- 
nius conducted himself in Thessaly entirely as a Persian Satrap, 
and delayed the matter in the usual Oriental manner? Whe- 
ther at Plataeae he had 300,000 or 500,000 men at his com- 
mand, is an idle question; but the number of the Greek army 
is likewise very much exaggerated.’ According to the account 
of Herodotus, all the Peloponnesians fought at Platacae, with 
the exception of the Argives and Achaeans; the Athenians tc 
the number of 8000 now served as hoplites, and their fleet was 
in Tonia. Including their light troops, the Greeks are said tc 
have amounted to 100,000 men; but this is rather incredible: 
their number must have been much smaller. In regard to the 
accounts of this battle, it is historically certain that it was com: 
pletely won by the Greeks, and that the remnants of the Per. 
sian army retreated without being vigorously pursued. It must 
have reached Asia, but it then disappears. It is also histori. 
cally certain, that Pausanias was the commander of the alliec 
army of the Greeks. ‘The account further states, that the 
battle was continued for two days; on the first an engagement 
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arose accidentally between the vanguards, in which the Greeks 
gained decided advantages. On the following day, they changed 
their position, to be still more secure against the Persian vale: 
The Persians, imagining that this was done from cowardice, 
attacked them, and were defeated in a pitched battle. Its issue 
was decided the more speedily because Mardonius fell, and his 
wing fled without a commander. The right wing, milder Arta- 
bazus, made its retreat from the field of battle through Thessaly ; 
the others had escaped to their camp behind a wooden fortifica- 
tion, where they defended themselves with the courage of 
despair. The camp was stormed, and immense booty fell into 
the hands of the Greeks; most of the Persians were no doubt 
cut to pieces.  Artabazus took no rest till he reached Asia 
Minor, where Xerxes was still staying at Sardes, without doing 
anything for the war. 

After their victory, the. Greeks advanced towards Thebes. 
În accordance with a vow which they had made before the war, 
Thebes ought-to have been destroyed by the Greeks. But their 
opinions were divided. The Thebans, and that with justice, cast 
the blame upon Ismenias and his ozaaza:, the oligarchs: but 
the latter found advocates among the Spini who were always 
passionately partial to any oligarchy. Thus the Theban leaders 
escaped, and the Greeks showed a humane feeling towards the 
Thebans. -It had been right, under the circumstances, to make 
such a vow, but it was at the same time well that they did not 
carry it into effect. The Persians were not pursued, and the 
districts which had been occupied by them as far as Macedonia, 
were evacuated, though we do not know how. 

On the same day on which the battle of Plataeae was fought, 
the allied Greeks gained as complete a victory at sea. ‘In the 
spring the Athenians had refitted: their fleet, and, accompanied 
by a few other Greek ships, they sailed to Delos, under the 
command of the Spartan Leotychides and the Athenian Xanthip- 
pus, the father of Pericles. The Persian fleet was in Ionia with 


1 This seems to be a slip, for the leaders of the Theban oligarchy at that 
time were Attaginus and Timagenidas; no Ismenias is mentioned. The 
oligarchs, moreover, were not treated gently by the Spartans. See Herod. 
ix, 88.—Ep. 
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the intention of preventing the islands from revolting. The 
Greeks were afraid of proceeding to Ionia, for the Cyclades still 
supported the Persian interest, and the Ionians did not inspire 
them with full confidence. It appears that the intercourse be- 
tween the Ionians and Greece was very much confined by the 
Persian dominion ; but Samos, Chios, and Lesbos, urgently de- 
manded the assistance of the Greeks, and promised that Ionia 
would rise; and thus the Athenians at length prevailed on 
Leotychides to sail from Delosto Samos. The Persian flect, the 
ships being drawn on shore, had timidly encamped opposite to 
Samos, at the foot of mount Mycale ; hostages had been taken 
from all the Ionian cities in order to insure their fidelity. 
There the Greeks landed, overpowered the barbarians in their 
camp, and burnt their ships. During the battle they were joined 
by the Milesians and other Jonians.” 

After this victory of Mycale, the Ionian cities revolted against 
the Persians. ‘The most practical course would now have 
been, if the Ionians, as they were, in fact, advised to do, had 
abandoned their homes, and gone over to Greece; the Greeks 
who had sided with the Persians might then have been expelled, 
and the Ionians might have taken their places. But to abandon 
such a paradise of a country, and that in the fresh joy of vic- 
tory, and the feeling of unity, was impossible for the Tonians. 
They gave themselves up to the hope, that they would be able 
to maintain themselves; and it would have been possible, had 
they remained as fresh and vigorous.as they then were.” The 
Persian empire must then have been completely paralysed. The 
other Greek cities from Doris as far as Aeolis, are said likewise 
to have asserted their independence ; but this statement cannot 
be taken to refer to all the cities; for even immediately after 
these occurrences, and still more so at a later time, some of 
them appear as towns under the Persian dominion. Magnesia 
on the Maeander, and Myus, for example, were tributary to 
Persia as late as the time of the exile of Themistocles, ‘ for the 
revenues derived from those places were given to him.” This 
liberation of Asia Minor is commonly considered to have been 
far more general than it really was; it is usually supposed that 
the Greek cities in Asia were free down to the peace of Antal- 
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adas; but this was not the case. They were soon reconquered 
by the Persians, and with a few occasional exceptions, they al- 
ways remained subject to them. In later times, some Ionian 
and other Greek cities were subject to Persia, and paid tribute 
to it, while, on the other hand, they were at the same time allied 
with Athens. All such notions of freedom were very vague 
among the Asiatic nations, and among the ancients generally; 
the Romans alone had a strict system. “It was only the islands 
that permanently maintained their independence; they swore 
to the ovv6jxac of the Greeks.” 

The Spartans now sailed home. The Athenians, however, 
perceiving the great importance of the town of Sestos, of cutting 
the Persians off from Europe, and of thus preventing their un- 
dertaking a fresh expedition, Xanthippus sailed thither with his 
fleet. The undertaking did not succeed till after many efforts, 
the art of besieging being unknown to the Greeks. But even 
for a long time after this, a brave Persian, of the name of Boges, 
maintained himself at Eion, at the mouth of the Strymon.?: 

‘In his work, De Legibus, where Plato speaks most excellent- 
ly on ancient Greek history, he says, with great frankness, “We 
boast of our ancestors, and speak of their great feats and of the 
days of Plataeae and Salamis; and it is becoming to us Athe- 
nians to do so; but if we mean to speak the truth, we must con- 
fess that, on the whole, that Persian war reflects extremely little 
honour upon the Greeks. The smallest number of the Hellenes 
took part in it; the Spartans did their duty at Thermopylae 
and Platacae, but most of the Greek states did nothing, or sur- 
rendered to the enemy.” Such is the judgment of Plato, who, 
according to his aristocratic sentiments, was hy no means fa- 
vourable to the Athenians ; and that judgment is expressed in a 
work which he composed at an advanced age. If we consider 
history without being prejudiced, we must own that his words 
are true. The same opinion was expressed by Themistocles in 
his remonstrance with the Spartans, when they insisted upon 
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a later part of the present Lecture. 
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revenge being taken on those Greek towns which had sided witl 
the Persians. He proved to them, that only thirty-one towns 
and those for the most part small ones, had remained faithfu 
to the cause of Greece, and taken part in the war against the 
Persians. In thus insisting on revenge, the intentions of Sparte 
were disgraceful to her, and she looked only to her own power 

her main object was to destroy Argos, a plan which she hac 
always cherished. In order to avenge their country, the Spar. 
tans wanted to destroy Argos, and to take the Argive territory 
as a reward for their own valour; their aim, in general, was ic 
cause as much destruction in Greece as ble But the most 
disgraceful thing was their ingratitude towards Athens, to the 
restoration of which they would consent only on condition of its 
remaining an open, unprotected place. Numerous as are the 
instances of gross ingratitude of allies, yet there is scarcely one 
of equal baseness. A similar feeling was displayed at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, by certain powers, which wanted to pull down 
Prussia, although Germany owed its deliverance to Prussia. 

This Sonduce was quite like that of Sparta towards Athens. 

Had it not been for the wisdom and prudence of Themistocles, 
and had not Sparta, fortunately, been hesitating, as it always 
was, a war would have broken out. But so many Greeks were 
then looking with delight upon Athens as the deliverer from the 
yoke of Sparta, aud the Athenians were so inspired and so con- 
scious of their own power, that the undertaking against Athens 
would have turned out very ill for the Spartans, who would have 
lost their supremacy in Greece at one blow. But Themistocles, 
in his wisdom, exerted all his powers to prevent the outbreak of 
an internal war. Whether his plan was to draw the Greeks into 
a closer union than before, is not stated anywhere, but it cer- 
tainly seems to be in accordance with his whole character; the 
plan, however, would have been thwarted by the obstinacy with 
which Sparta set forth her pretensions. Themistocles must have 
placed great hopes upon the Amphictyony. The Spartans 
wished to exclude from it all the tribes that had supported the 
Persians; but he insisted upon preserving the Amphictyonie 
league entire. There is an expression in the ancient authors 
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which has often been misunderstood. In a dispute between 
two towns, it is said that the one is ready dde or rauddver 
dizqy îv dupexevovig. These expressions, which, in reference to 
the earlier times, are applied to the cases of several towns, have 
led St. Croix to assume a great number of Amphictyonies; but 
the real meaning unquestionably is, to be ready to refer the 
case to nt in the same manner in which free people 
belonging to the Amphictyony, without sacrificing any part of 
their liberty, accepted the decision of the Amphictyony. We 
have, accordingly, two people, who are independent of each 
other, and choose a third to arbitrate between them; in this 
sense, Argos, for example, is called an Amphictyony, and the 
Spartans and Messenians may choose the Argives to arbitrate 
between them. It is possible that Themistocles, when he was 
so much concerned about preserving the Amphictyony, was 
thinking of such a salutary application of it for preserving the 
unity among the Greeks. 

Themistocles now carried his great plans into full effect; he 
followed them up in the fortification of Athens, and the people 
took up his idea. He doubled the circumference of the city, sur- 
rounded it with strong walls, which were at once made so dura- 
ble and excellent, though they bore marks of haste, that they 
were able to stand many centuries, and offer resistance in vigor- 
ous sieges.. We can hardly conceive how it was possible for a 
country so completely devastated :to rebuild and extend the city; 
and in addition to this, to execute such enormous works. ‘‘Tma- 
gine a poor people, which had hardly been able to save its scanty 
movable property, and now returns to a country consisting for 
the most part of barren rocky hills; and that people at once 
appears more powerful than ever!” We evidently want a know- 
ledge of particular circumstances, by which the matter would be- 
come intelligible. There can be no doubt that the Athenians 
levied war contributions in Persia; and the allies, perhaps, also 
contributed to enable the Athenians to begin the rebuilding of 
their homes. The ancient city had had insignificant walls, or 
none at all, and the Athenians had built their houses around the 
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äxpa or around the narrow wall.‘ But this did not satisfy Themis- 
tocles; he fortified above all the port of Piraeeus. Nay, his 
real plan was—with a purpose altogether different from the 
pusillanimity with which the Roman people wanted to emigrate 
to Veii—entirely to abandon the upper eity, and to rebuild it 
around the port Piraeeus, where the Athenians might have pro- 
teeted themselves on the land side by means of a small foree, 
and might have devoted alltheir energy to the sea. He had the 
full confidence that Athens might now begin everything afresh. 
But he was unable to earry this plan, being opposed by senti- 
mental recollections. Such feelings, displayed at the proper 
season, are very beautiful, but when great questions and plans 
are at stake, they ought to he put aside. The people were un- 
willing to have the temple of Athene Polias, of Erechtheus, and 
others, at a distance of forty stadia from the city. Athens after- 
wards had cause for bitterly regretting that she had not followed 
the advice of Themistocles. For a considerable period the long 
walls of Pericles offered a sufficient protection, but they required 
an immense garrison, and prevented the people allowing the fleet 
to act where they might wish it. New Athens would have been 
invulnerable, and would not have succumbed as the old eity did. 
The fortification of Piraeeus was an extraordinary work, as grand 
as any of the Etrusean period; the walls were so broad, that 
two wagons eould pass on them, one by the side of the other, 
and they were built all through of hewn stones, whieh were kept 
together with iron hooks and lead. All the buildings of that 
period were of ineredible grandeur, and infinitely more so than 
those of sueceeding ages. Such also is the ease at Rome. The 
grandest works, like the cloacae, belong to the time of the kings; 

during the first period of the republic the style of building was 
still grand, but not so grand as in the earliest times; and thus it 
gradually goes down. The tunnel of the Alban ake gives.us a 
great idea of the architecture of the time; but we feel that it is 
little in comparison with the more ancient structures. The aque- 
duet of Narni belongs to the time of Augustus, and although 
brieks were used in parts of it, we should in our days speak of 
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itas something gigantic; but when compared with the ancient 
buildings, it appears very inferior. Pericles followed, in his 
architectural works, the style of Themistocles, who was certainly 
the first that, after the lapse of many centuries, created gigan- 
tic structures. 

“Themistocles first broke through the ancient prejudices 
against strangers: until his time, strangers at Athens were in a 
forlorn condition ; they were not, indeed, without protection, but 
they were not personae civiles; they were obliged to have a pa- 
tron, and were exposed to much ill-usage from the citizens. 
Themistocles raised the metoeci into a distinct class, fixed their 
taxes, assigned them their share in military service, and not 
only rendered it possible for them to obtain the franchise, but 
facilitated it. By this means, the population of the depopulated 
city became in a few years.far more numerous than it had been 
before, At the same time industry became a power in the state, 
creating in it a general activity; and by the increase of their 
navy, the Athenians became completely a maritime people. 
Athens thus entirely reconstructed by Themistocles became the 
emporium of the world.” 


LECTURE XXXIX. 


THE manner in which the Persians continued the war, shows 
the spirit of the. East, and the whole contemptible character of 
eastern despotism. They never thought of recovering their lost 
honours, leaving it entirely to the Greeks as to how they would 
continue the war, and confining themselves to carrying on a 
slothful defensive war, without exertion, as well as without pain 
at what had been lost. “The king himself gave up the war 
entirely, and we find only the several satraps engaged against 
the Greeks.’ Hence the Greeks were left to act as they pleased, 
not being obliged on their side to make any great exertions. 
Necessity led them, in the first instance, to secure the naviga- 
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tion in the Euxine to those countries, which together with Sicily, 
and no doubt Egypt also, supplied Greece with corn. Their 
first undertaking, therefore, was directed against Sestos, whence 
they proceeded to Byzantium, and attacked that city likewise. 
Byzantium was in the hands of a strong -Persian garrison’ it 
seems to have had a kind of Persian colony, and its Greek in- 
habitants were kept in a state of servitude. Its situation 
rendered it difficult to attack the place, which was defended by 
the Persians with great perseverance. The attack of the Greeks 
was conducted by Pausanias, the conqueror of Plataeae, although 
the Spartans formed the smallest part of the army, the greater 
part of the allies, and in fact the flower of the army, consisting 
of Athenians. After a long and obstinate defence, he took the 
town, and many illustrious Persians were made prisoners. The 
Persians in Asia Minor did not lift up a hand to succour the 
besieged. 

This siege of Byzantium decided the affairs of Greece. The 
Spartan commander on this occasion, as was always the custom 
of the Spartans, had treated the allies like slaves, and had thus 
roused an indescribable exasperation among them. The Athe- 
nian generals had been treated with insults, whereas they them- 
selves showed a friendly and kindly disposition towards the other 
Greeks ; and there gradually arose among the Greeks a feeling 
that the pretension of the Spartans to have the supreme command 
of the fleet, was ridiculous, because they ‘themselves had so few 
ships. Aristides and Cimon contrived to excite the desire among 
the allies to withdraw from the Spartan commanders and join 
the Athenians. The Spartans found themselves deserted, the 
allies declared that they would receive their orders from the 
Athenian generals, and the latter, by the unanimous desire of 
all the maritime towns in Greece, withdrew from the Spartan 
commanders. Thus “the Spartans lost the supremacy, and” 
the Athenians were called upon to manage the war against 
Persia. 

This occurrence excited the Spartans who had at first been stu- 
pefied by surprise, to such a degree, that they were on the point of 
declaring war against Athens; but they refrained from it, for they 
saw that they were so isolated that they would have to pay 
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dearly for it.if they commenced a war. It is impossible accu- 
rately to fix the time when these events occurred ; all we know 
is that they happened after the taking of Byzantium; but the 
„time of that event itself is uncertain, and we do not know how 
long after the capture of that town those events occurred. The 
chronology of that period is altogether extremely confused ; 
Diodorus in particular, who is our principal authority, is very 
unsatisfactory. In his work all these events are crowded to- 
gether immediately after the battle of Salamis; and then there 
follow many years, of which he relates nothing, except what 
happened in Sicily. But even in regard to Sicily, he is full of 
confusion, as we see particularly when we compare his statements 
with the authentic records of the Parian chronicle. The reign 
of Gelon, for example, is placed by him ten years earlier than it 
actually occurs ; but of this I shall have occasion to speak in the 
histery of Sicily. The Athenians from the first made a prudent 
and cautious use.of their new greatness. Although jealousy had 
already become much more active among their generals, yet no 
hostilities broke out as yet. The first period thus passed away 
for the Athenians amid the feeling of enthusiasm at their victory; 
they were rich in great men who kept up the happy mood of the 
people, and the whole nation was disposed te enter upon great 
and bold undertakings. The allies, therefore, found a very great 
improvement of their condition under the management of 
Athens, when they compared it with the stubborn Spartan 
dominion. | 
But soon afterwards the hostility of the Spartans displayed 
itself moré openly. They had recalled Pausanias, who, however, 
still remained for a time on the Hellespont, even without a fleet, 
and being dissatisfied with the Greeks, and with his own position, 
entered into treacherous relations with the Persians. ‘He was 
a trne Spartan hypocrite, who at home took part in the syssitia, 
and wore a coarse cloak, but when abroad, was voluptueus, pomp- 
ous, and extravagant. He promised the Persians to do some- 
thing which he could not carry out, and which perhaps he did . 
net mean seriously ; just as Wallenstein carried on his negotia- 
tions with the Swedes, at least till very near the end of his life. 
Wallenstein continued the conspiracy in order to be able, at all 
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events, to bid defiance. But Pausanias cannot have imagined 
that it was in his power to deliver up Greece into the hands of 
the Persians ; aud my belief is, that his object was a most base 
scheme to induce the Persians to give him money. But the 
conspiracy led him onward from one step to another. ‘‘ When 
he had returned to Sparta he had not been found guilty.”” The 
story of the discovery of his treason is well known; how he 
kept up a correspondence with the Persians, and suggested to 
them to despatch the messengers, until, in the end, one who saw 
that none of the messengers returned from Artabazus, opened 
the letter and brought it to Sparta. But even after this letter 
had been read, the oligarchs tried to protect him; they were 
averse to lay hands on the noble traitor, thinking that possibly 
something else might be at the bottom. Accordingly a secret 
interview was arranged between the messenger and Pausanias, 
in which he betrayed everything, while the Ephors being con- 
cealed somewhere close by, heard it all. After this discovery, 
he fled into an asylum, the temple of Athena Chalcioecos. The 
entrance was walled up, and he died of starvation in the sanc- 
tuary; or rather, they watched him until he was on the point of 
expiring, when they dragged him out, in order that, according 
to their casuistry, he might breathe his last in the open air, and 
not in the temple. 

The treachery of Pausanias was made by the Spartans the 
ground of an accusation against Themistocles, whom they could 
not forgive having deceived them, and having so prudently con- 
trived to fortify the city and Piraeeus. If we were good-natured 
enough to believe the common accounts of that period, we might 
say that the Spartans had good reason for entertaining a personal 
hatred of Themistocles: I mean, if we suppose the anecdote to 
be true, that Themistocles once told the Athenian people, that he 
had devised a plan of the highest importance to them, but which 
he could not publicly communicate, and begged of them to 
select a man to whom he might reveal it, adding that then they 
themselves might decide as to whether it should be executed. 
Aristides was chosen, and the plan was to burn the Spartan 
arsenal at Gythium. But Aristides dissuaded them from adopt- 
ing the proposal as dishonourable, whereupon it was rejected by 
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the people. This anecdote, which is recorded by Plutarch, and 
even by Cicero,’ reflects more honour upon the Athenian people 
than such anecdotes usually do; but it is unquestionably a mere 
fiction. Plutarch was not the first biographer, many had lived 
and written before him, as Hegesippus and others, and many 
anecdotes had become current before his time. In the times of 
the Macedonians and Romans, there were an immense number 
of biographers and collectors of anecdotes, all of whom were 
more or less uncritical; and with them arose the numberless 
stories about great men; many of them are very pretty and 
pleasing, but others are defamatory and vile, especially the 
stupid stories about Demosthenes, and the above-mentioned 
anecdote about Themistocles is of that calumniatory nature. 
Another anecdote is evidently much more ancient. When 
Themistocles had fornied the determination to fortify Piraeeus, 
it is said, he was not invested with any office which might have 
enabled him to take the measures necessary to commence the 
building. But from the experience which he had gained, he 
foresaw, that if it became known, Sparta would declare war 
for the purpose of preventing it. Hence he declared to the 
people that he had a highly important plan, but that he would 
not publicly announce it. He accordingly requested them to 
choose two men to whom he might communicate it, and who 
might then decide upon it. The people appointed for this pur- 
pose, Aristides, and Xanthippus the father of Pericles, two men 
of different parties, for Aristides was an aristocrat of the mildest 
possible character, and Xanthippus, though of a very noble 
family, entertained democratic sentiments. To these Themis- 
toêles revealed his plan, and both then declared to the people 
that it was excellent, and that they recommended it for the 
people’s acceptance; but the people were yet doubtful, being 
unwilling to entrust three men with the execution of a plan, the 
object of which was unknown. The people therefore proposed 
that the council, on its oath to keep the secret, should have an 
interview with Themistocles, and promised that, if the council 
also shculd sanction the proposal, they would authorize its 
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execution. This was done, the council approved of the plan, 
and the three men were commissioned to carry it into effect. 
The defamatory anecdote mentioned before, has evidently been 
manufactured out of this very credible account. What advan- 
tage could the Athenians have derived from the. burning of the 
able arsenal at Gythium, containing no more than sixteen 
galleys, as they themselves had nearly three hundred? Why 
should they have committed an act which would have brought 
them into bad odour with all Greece, for so extremely petty an 
advantage? Such things are inventions of sophists. The 
sophists of later times deceived men with such stories, and often 
deceived men the most cautious. In such cases we may say: 
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Cicero himself believed the tale, because it referred to a far 
distant time. As in novels we put up with many improbabilities, 
so there are many things in ancient history which do not disturb 
the reader, although if they belonged to modern history, he 
would see at once that they are inconceivable. In modern 
history too, we have calumnies which are propagated with the 
greatest audacity, and are believed by simpletons without num- 
ber. Cicero certainly does not belong to this class of men, but 
such is the case with ancient history. An ingenious man once said: 
“Tt is thought that at length people will come to read ancient 
history as if it had really happened,” a remark which is really 
excellent. People seek in ancient history not beings like our- 
selves, but ideal, airy beings who act according to laws quite 
different from ours. 

But the true reason why the Spartans hated Themistocles gas 
this: he had from the first turned the attention of the Athenians 
to the sea, and without cessation he continued to do so more 
and more. It is remarkable that, in all the Greek cities, the 
theatres in which the popular assemblies were held, and orators 
addressed the people, were so constructed, that the people 
looked towards the sea: such was the case at Tarentum and 
everywhere else; even the theatre at Tusculum, which Lucien 
Bonaparte has caused to be laid open, is turned towards the 
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water, and the spectators had the prospect of the distant sea. 
At Athens the people did not indeed assemble in the theatre; 
but in the earliest times they, met in the Pnyx, which was con- 
structed like a theatre, with seats cut ont of the rock. As in 
ancient times the Roman orators, when addressing the people 
from the suggestum or rostra, between the Comitium and 
Forum, locked towards the Comitium, because the senate and the 
patricians stood there, until Gracchus turned round towards the 
Forum where the people stood—in itself a trifling circumstance, 
but which at the time was significant, and declared that the 
senate was no longer the highest power in the republic, while it 
was at the same time a symptom of approaching anarchy—so 
Themistocles turned the platform for the orators in the Pnyx 
towards the sea, whereas hitherto it had faced the land; but it 
was not turned towards the sea alone, but also towards another 
class of the people. The ancient Athenian families were gene- 
rally landed proprietors, the real popular element consisting of 
fisherman and sailors. The true element of the Greek nation 
was the sea, as that of the Italian people was agriculture. This 
feature we can trace as far as the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy, where the Neapolitans were at all times excellent sailors. 
Such is the case even at the present day: the Greeks are still 
fond of the sea, they live nearly all the year on board their 
ships, and they know how to control the element; it is only 
during winter that they return home. That general partiality 
for the sea was now developed among the Athenians with great 
rapidity; the whole people became sailors, and all the popula- 
tion of Piraeeus was connected with navigation. Themistocles, 
by locking from the platform towards the sea, did homage to 
that portion of the people which constituted the strength of the 
nation, just as Valerius Publicola lowered the fasces before the 
assembly of the populus. There they lay, as the oracle ex- 
pressed it, the “wooden walls of Athens.” This rising power 
of Athens at sea, the voluntary adhesion of the other Greeks, 
and the rapidity with which Themistocles developed the great- 
ness of Athens,—these were the causes which made the Spartans 
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his implacable enemies. They accordingly caused a false accu- 
sation to be brought forward against him, charging him with 
being implicated in the conspiracy of Pausanias. Themistocles 
was perfectly innocent, as is clearly proved and attested. “He 
felt that by his own personal greatness he was far more than he 
would have been as a tyrant; the period of tyrants, moreover, 
had then passed by, and had not yet returned. Neither The- 
mistocles nor any other Athenian could have conceived the 
preposterous idea, which Pausanias had entertained, of making 
himself king of Greece under the supremacy of Persia.” The 
people, in fact, at first acquitted him. But the course of human 
affairs seems to be managed so as to prevent the success of 
great actions making man too happy; and so it came to pass that 
a powerful party was formed at Athens against Themistocles; 
it was headed by Cimon. Aristides, the honest aristocrat, 
cannot be accused of having intrigued against Themistocles, 
but Cimon did intrigue. Being the son of Miltiades, he was of 
amore illustrious family than Themistocles, and belonged to 
the most ancient Attic nobility; he was a man of great parts, 
and had probably already distinguished himself in the battle on 
the Eurymedon, which probably occurred before the ostracism of 
Themistocles. 

Cimon commanded the fleet, but under the supreme guidance 
of Themistocles, who had at the same time the administration of 
whole states. After the battle of Salamis, Themistocles himself 
had not commanded an Athenian fleet, but was engaged in car- 
rying on the administration of the state, while Cimon acted as 
commander of the forces. When the Greeks had abandoned 
the Spartans, and placed themselves under the Athenians, he 
first led them against Eion, at the mouth of the Strymon, and 
conquered that fortress. He then subdued Scyros, whose rude 
inhabitants, Pelasgian Dolopians, rendered the sea unsafe by 
their piracy. The Athenians sent a cleruchia to the island, the 
first which they established in a distant country. One had he- 
fore this time been established at Chalcis in Euboea, but it does 
not seem to have been of long duration. A cleruchia consisted 
in this: a conquered territory was divided into a number of lots, 
which were given to a certain number of citizens, or rather all 
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the citizens were permitted to draw lots, so that only a certain 
number, say 800, were winners; and every winner received a 
share in the conquered conntry. He might then go himself, 
settle upon his new estate, and cultivate it; but commonly it was 
left to the ancient owners, who had now to pay a rent as tenants. 
In Scyros, however, a regular Attic colony was established, just 
as was afterwards the case in Lemnos and Imbros. In regard 
to these settlements, it is uncertain whether the Athenians, who 
joined in them, could retain their rights in their phyle and demos, 
and at the same time be citizens of the colony, or whether they 
became quite estranged from Athens, and lost their franchise. 
Nothing can be said with positive certainty about this matter ; 
but I am inclined to consider the former to have been the case: 
just as in a Roman military colony, a man remained a Roman 
citizen, so that, e. g. a municeps Arpinas might at the same time 
be a Roman citizen. 

“The Aegean was now perfectly freed from the fleets of the 
Persians, and they did not appear again west of Phaselis. The 
war was carried on withont constant military operations, and the 
intercourse among the nations was not suspended.” Cimon was 
now sent out to complete the liberation of the Greek. cities in 
Asia Minor; and this was done either in consequence of a report 
that a Phoenician fleet was again assembling for the purpose of 
reconquering Samos and Chios, or it may be that Cimon’s expe- 
dition induced the Persians to equip their galleys. “Ever since 
the battle of Salamis, the Phoenicians had directed their thoughts 
only to the protection of their commerce, and of the island of 
Cyprus ; according to Herodotus, they had separated themselves 
from the Persian fleet even before the battle of Mycale.” A 
large Persian fleet of galleys was assembling on the coast of 
Pamphylia, which was to be joined by a Phoenician squadron of 
eighty ships, which was already in Cyprus, when Cimon’ arrived 
before Phaselis (Olymp. 77, 4). But Cimon boldly determined 
to attack it before the arrival of the Phoenician contingent. In 
the tenth year after the battle of Salamis, he sailed with a fleet 
of somewhat more than two hundred galleys against the hostile 
armament which lay at anchor in the roads at the mouth of the 
Eurymedon, and which far surpassed his own in numbers ; its 
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exact amount is uncertain. Cimon attacked the enemy, and 
overpowered them in one bold onset. On that day he destroyed 
or took two hundred hostile galleys; he then landed, and gained 
as decisive a victory over the Persian army, consisting of the 
troops which were probably intended to embark in the galleys. 
When, after this, he heard that the eighty Phoenician galleys 
were on their way from Cyprus, he immediately sailed out to 
meet them, without allowing them time to hear of the defeat of 
the Persians, and annihilated the whole squadron. I have on 
former occasions directed your attention to the fact, that men 
generally entertain too contemptible a notion about the naviga- 
tion, the maritime tactics,.and the character of the galleys of the 
ancients.? Their galleys must be conceived as almost like our 
steam-boats; the main object being that they should be independ- 
ent of the wind. Herice the structure of an ancient galley was 
in all essential points like that of a steam-boat; human hands 
supplied the place of the modern engines in propelling the ship 
against the wind and the current; hence, also, they were very 
light boats, intended only for speedy motion; their bulk was as 
slender as possible, in order that the propelling force might as 
auch as possible be preportionate to it. The ancient galleys 
were very. terrible in their way. Like steam-boats they. had 
only a few sails, that they might be able to avail themselves of 
a favourable wind. Ships of burden, on the ether hand, naves 
onerariae saxades, poprides, Were awkward and clumsy, like the 
Venetian ships in the middle ages, but were constructed altogether 
in such a manner as to depend on their sails; and their sailing 
power was very great, notwithstanding their awkwardness. The 
third class of ships were the aîpBo., small vessels with sails, quick 
sailers, like the present ships in the Mediterranean. 

This victery most justly gained for Cimon an extraordinary 
importance in the opinion of the people, and directed their eyes 
towards him. Cimon and Themistocles were entirely different 
men ; the former was a distinguished officer, and as a general, pro- 
bably superior to Themistocles, of whem no great military action 
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is on record, except the battle of Salamis; but Cimon did not 
possess the civilis prudentia of Themistocles, who was pruden- 
tissimus Graecorum. Cimon was elever, fortunate, very rich, 
and liberal, and consequently extremely popular. It is said of 
him, that he did not enrich himself by unjust means, and I 
willingly belicve it, for a proud mind like his, is above such 
things. But we must not on that account consider him as a 
strictly disinterested man, who despised wealth like a Curius or 
aFabricius. For he had had the greatest diffieulty in raising 
the fine which Miltiades had been sentenced to pay; that fine 
had exhausted his property, and yet we afterwards find, that he 
had a very brilliant fortune: a fact which is established not 
merely by anecdotes, but by the authority of Aristotle. Most 
anecdotes may be of the kind which I have described to you 
before; but whatever is related on the authority of Aristotle, 
must be believed, just as when Thucydides relates a thing as 
historical, provided it can be explained in any way. Now Aris- 
totle modifies the ridiculous popular tradition, that Cimon kept 
open house for all eitizens; that would indeed have required a 
large property! But he attests that Cimon did so for the mem- 
bers of his own demos, the Laciadae: whoever of them wanted 
a meal found it in his house. Think, what a fortune he must 
have had! Moreover he went to the agora accompanied by 
servants with clothes, and when he saw any of his old compa- 
nions in war with torn garments he ordered new clothes to be 
given tothem. Such things certainly did not happen every 
day, otherwise many would have offered themselves as candi- 
dates for a set of new clothes, as in the story of the captain to 
whom Trajan gave money, that he might be able to keep a slave. 
In many of these features Cimon’s jeeyaroppoovvy bad evidently 
become ostentatious; but he was really splendidly generous, 
and on that aceount very popular. Themistocles never acted in 
such a manner; his popularity was based on other foundations. 
Cimon was hostile to him, and hostility between such men is in 
fact quite natural; and it is eertain that he aimed at getting 
Themistocles exiled by ostracism. Cimon, moreover, was on 
very good terms with the Spartans, more so than any Athenian 
at any time; and thus he fostered in a very deplorable manner 
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the ingratitude of the Athenians towards the greatest among 
their fellow citizens. Themistocles withdrew to Argos, and 
there lived quietly in exile. But the Spartans repeated the 
charge of treason against him, and demanded that he should 
appear at Sparta before a court of the Spartan allies, at which 
they presided. There he would certainly have met with an 
ignominious death ; he accordingly fled, first to Admetus, king of 
the Molottians in Epirns, then across the Tomarus, a mountain 
of Macedonia, towards the coast, and thence proceeded to Asia. 

The Persian king, like the ‘Spartans, had offered a prize for 
his head. But, in the sea-port at which he landed, one of his 
friends, pretending to send a female slave as a present to the 
king, disguised Themistocles, and thus conveyed him to Susa, 
where no one recognised him. Another person, to whom he 
was recommended, contrived to get him presented to the great 
king, without his name being mentioned. Artaxerxes was so 
struck with him, that he honoured him with his favour and con- 
fidence; nay, even allowed him to go down to Asia Minor, where 
he assigned him three towns as fiefs, and allowed him to fix his 
residence at Magnesia, close to the sea. These are established 
facts, as well as that he never took revenge on the Greeks, and 
that he never employed arms against his country. But it is not 
clear in what manner this noble conduct became possible for 
him; whether it was that the inactivity of the Persians rendered 
it easy to him, or that an early death freed him from his 
dilemma. As early as the time. of Aristophanes,‘ it was very 
generally believed at Athens that he had put an end to his 
existence, to save himself from the sad temptation of serving 
against his country. This is possible; but it is generally 
acknowledged, that the statement of his having killed himself 
by drinking ox-blood is a mere fiction, for no quadruped has 
poisonous blood. There are, however, several cases in which 
men are said, by the ancients, to have killed themselves with 
the blood of oxen. We know, indeed, that thisis impossible; but 
the prussie acid of modern times was at first (about ninety or 
one hundred years ago) prepared from blood, and is it not pos- 
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sible that the ancients, of whose chemical knowledge we form 
much too low an estimate, knew how to prepare it, though, per- 
haps, in an impure and imperfect state, and thus extracted the 
deadliest of all poisons from blood ? Such an explanation seems 
to me by no means forced; and how should such a tradition 
have become established in Greece, had there not been an occa- 
sion for it? If such a preparation had no specific name, it 
might very. well be called ox-blood; and the story may have 
been understood at Athens in the same manner in which it has 
been understood down to our own days, namely, that Themis- 
tocles killed himself with actual ox-blood. I will mention here, 
by the way, that a scholar, in explaining the ancients, also 
requires this kind of physical knowledge, in-order to be able to 
judge of such things, and that he ought not:to rest satisfied with 
the knowledge of the languages alone. Similar. things occur in 
other ancient accounts, which are rejected as fables; as, for 
example, that of the well Styx, in. Arcadia. I am most decid- 
edly of opinion that this, and one other well in Greece, con- 
‘tained vitriol, or even arsenic. Similar. wells, containing vitriol, 
have recently been discovered in America, and I have no doubt. 
that arsenic also occurs in a pure state. In this manner many 
traditions are rejected as fabellae aniles which are founded on 
truth, but are not at once intelligible to us.’ 


LECTURE XL. 


Sooy after Cimon’s victories, the Athenians had fresh oppor- 
tunities for great undertakings, which however did not produce 
the anticipated results. When Xerxes had been assassinated 
(Olymp. 78, 1), the provinces of his empire were thrown into 
great commotion, and more especially Egypt, that province 


> This whole paragraph has been transferred to this place from about 
the middle of the following Lecture.—Ep. 
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which bore the Persian dominion most reluctantly. The Egyp- 
tiang were, indeed, an exclusive nation, and, owing to their 
castes, no one could be admitted among them ; but it was, never- 
theless, at that time possible to enter into a close union with 
them. This had been done by the neighbouring Libyans; 
they had adopted the Egyptian religion, and by this communion 
they had become so like the Egyptians, that the people in their 
immediate vicinity doubted whether they should he considered 
as Egyptians or as Libyans. Libya extended as far as lake 
Mareotis ; the site on which Alexandria stands does not, pro- 
perly speaking, belong to Egypt, which terminates near Aboukir, 
at the Canopian mouth of the Nile; but, in later times, the 
Libyans of that part considered themselves to belong to Egypt, 
having adopted the Egyptian religion even before the time of 
Herodotus; they refused, however, to recognise the oracle of 
Ammon.t Thus Inarus, a son of Psammetichus, and prince of 
the Libyans in those parts, “who had only for a time been subject 
to the Persians under Darius,” could venture to offer himself 
to the Egyptians as their king. ven before his time, Amyr- 
taeus had come forward in the Delta, and, from the time of pre- 
vious insurrections, had maintained himself: in the marshes and 
inaccessible districts. Inarus, in consequence of his being a friend 
of Amyrtaeus and a stranger, was not received with general 
favour by the Egyptians; many, however, joined him, and he 
gained a great victory over Achaemenes, the king’s brother, ‘who 
was either governor of Egypt, or had then been sent by the king 
to quell the insurrection ; he lost his life, and” hisarmy was com- 
pletely defeated. Inarus had, from the beginning, Greeks in 
his service, and he now concluded a treaty with the Athenian 


1 “The Lihyans were not a barbarous people; they had adopted much 
of the civilisation of the Cyreneans as well as of the Egyptians; many of 
them, moreover, were not nomads, but carried on agriculture and com- 
merce. Della Cella found inscriptiones trilingues in Cyrenaica: the Greek 
he recognised in them, and the two other languages, were no doubt Punic 
and Libyan. The latter, which was written in peculiar characters, might 
certainly still be deciphered, as the ancient Shilha language still exists, 
though to a much smaller extent than formerly, when it was spoken from 
the Canary Islands as far as the falls of the Nile. It is possible that its 
alphabet was Iberian.”—1826. 
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people, who sent him a fleet of no less than two hundred triremes, 
with a considerable force, “which had just been dispatched to 
Cyprus.” It sailed up the Nile (Olymp. 79, 2), and the Athe- 
nians, united with Inarus, chased the Persians back as far as 
Memphis, and chased them even into the city as far as what was 
called the white fortress. Memphis consisted of several towns; 
the old town, the new town, and the white fortress, which was 
the fortified part of the city. “The other parts were open, like 
most Egyptian towns, whence the conquest of the country was 
so easy when the enemy had once entered it.” 

The name “ white fortress” reminds us of similar designations, 
as, for example, at Moscow, where the white town also was dis- 
tinguished from the rest; in Slavonian cities in general we find 
a distinction between white and black towns. The Persians, to 
return to our subject, threw themselves into the white town, 
which was strongly fortified, and were joined by many of the 
Egyptians. There they were vigorously besieged by the Athe- 
nians and Inarus, and success seemed certain. But Artaxerxes 
now was roused: he sent to the assistance of the besieged a 
large army, together with a Phoenician fleet under Megabyzus, 
the son of the well-known Zopyrus, in the time of Darius Hys- 
taspis; a man who was distinguished above all the other Per- 
sians. He trained his army admirably, reinforced it in Egypt, 
and pressed the Athenians so hard, that they raised the siege. 
“ Inarus lost a pitched battle, and the Athenians’ wanted to 
return with their ships, but the Persians had obstructed the 
river, and thus they retreated to the island of Prosopitis, the 
situation. of which is not clearly ascertained; we only know, 
that it must have been near the beginning of the Delta. Mega- 
byzus drained the branch of the Nile in which the Athenian 
ships were stationed, so that they came to be on dry land (this 
must have been done at the season when the water of the Nile 
was at its lowest point), and pursued the Athenians into the 
island. There the Athenians offered an heroic resistance, which 
is not honoured in history as it ought to be. They themselves 
set fire to their ships, and by their gallant defence, obtained, 
after the lapse of eighteen months, a capitulation (Olymp. 80, 4), 
which, however, was basely violated by the barbarians; a por- 
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tion only fought its way through the enemy, and escaped through 
the Libyan desert to Cyrene, and thence to Greece—an extra- 
ordinary feat! It is one of those achievements of which it is 
to be deplôred that we do not know more: the Athenians did 
not make the most of their own glory, for this expedition is 
scarcely mentioned by them. [narus fell into the hands of the 
Persians; “he was at first mildly treated by Artaxerxes, but 
was then nailed on a cross by queen Amytis.” Egypt was thus 
brought back under the Persian yoke, but not for any length of 
time, for the race of Amyrtaeus soon after spread and delivered 
Egypt for a considerable period. This indefatigable persever- 
ance of the Egyptians in the struggle for their independence is 
glorious; and it is not fair to consider the history of Egypt as 
terminating with its conquest by Cambyses: this striving after 
freedom is more glorious to the nation than so many exploits i in 
the days of its greatness and power. 

“Thus ended the expedition, which had lasted six years—the 
numbers in Diodorus are wrong.” The loss which the Athenians 
there sustained is alone sufficient to attest the incredible great- 
ness of their republic at that time, as they so easily got over it, 
and as they were not broken down even by the loss of 200 gal- 
leys, “and of so many citizens; for the armies at that time 
still consisted entirely of citizens, and the hoplites were all most 
respectable people.” Meanwhile they had to struggle in Greece 
itself with much hostile opposition. I have already mentioned 
the fact, that the Greeks, abandoning the Spartans, transferred 
to Athens the supreme command in the war against Persia. On 
that occasion Aristides deserved the honourable surname of the 
Just, which is remembered by posterity. His justice and fair- 
ness displayed themselves most brilliantly in his conduct towards 
the allies, whom he inspired with such perfect confidence, that 
they themselves requested him to regulate their relations to one 
another. The object of the confederacy was to continue the 
general war against the Persians, to which they were urged on 
by a noble feeling of revenge, “without any other interest.” 
This same feeling induced them to leave the temples burnt down 
by the Persians in ruins, that their descendants might see them, 
and that the feeling of exasperation against the common enemy 
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might not become extinct until they should succeed in taking 
vengeance on the great king at Susa. Hence the new temples 
rose by the side of the ancient ones; only in those cases in which 
the flames had merely injured, but not destroyed the temples, 
the outside was restored and adorned; but the inside was left in 
its ruinous condition. Thus the walls blackened by smoke re- 
mained on the Acropolis of Athens down to the most brilliant 
period of the city; and for centuries, the traces of the Persian 
destruction were seen by the Athenians. At first that spirit'of 
revenge was very general; the allies rejoiced that Athens was 
at their head, and left it to her to determine the relations of the 
confederacy. Aristides drew up a list of the contingents to be 
furnished by each state; but as many small contingents were a 
disadvantage rather than an advantage, all were left to decide for 
themselyes, whether they would furnish their contingents in 
ships and men, or whether they would pledge themselves to pay 
money instead of serving in war. A common treasury, contain- 
ing these contributions, was established at Delos, of which the 
treasurers (‘Eaaqvorauiar) were appointed by the Athenian people; 
for then, the remembrance of the liberation being yet fresh, it 
was thought fair, that the Athenians should elect the treasurers 
from among themselves. The money was destined to defray 
the expenses of the war; and as the allies became more and 
more disinclined to serve in the war themselves, the Athenians 
served for them, and this was a great source of wealth to Athens. 

„But the delicate and beautiful relation of veneration and 
gratitude subsisting between the allies and the Athenian people 
was very soon disturbed. The allies soon forgot the greatness 
of Athens, imagined that they were equal to her, and saw in 
her nothing but higher pretensions ; and they were overpowered 
by a vanity which is always strongest with those who have the 
least right to it. It was forgotten that an Aeschylus and a 
Sophocles were living at Athens, that the city which had given 
birth to Themistocles, Cimon, Aristides, and Pericles, which 
had so gloriously risen from its ruins, was a city of a different 
kind from their own, and that she had true aristocratic claims. 
The Naxians and Parians felt aggrieved that they could not 
establish their pretensions by an arithmetical example ; Athens, 
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they said, has twenty thousand citizens, and we have five 
thousand, so that Athens stands to us in the relation of four to 
one; and if all the allies count a hundred thousand citizens, 
Athens ought to have only one-fifth of the power. This vulgar 
mode of measuring their strength arithmetically spread among 
the allies, and all kinds of mutinies arose against Athens. The 
Naxians were the first to show their discontent; the Athenians 
subdued them, punished them severely, and sent a cleruchia 
into the island, “a punishment which was then very common ;” 
that cleruchia continued for a long time, and is still mentioned 
in Plato’s Eutyphron.? But as they were only human beings, 
the Athenians also did not remain free from things that deserve 
blame, for they soon abused the power and superiority to which 
they were fully entitled. They had at first respected the allies, 
and had treated them with that consideration which they owed 
to free states. It had been intended that Athens should stand 
on the one side with a commanding influence, and the allies on 
the other, should be treated with respectful consideration, though 
they did not possess equal power; this relation, however, did 
not continue long. The Athenians soon hurt and offended the 
allies, who, it must be owned, had given the first provocation, 
and set themselves up as their masters. The allies themselves 
facilitated the assumption of the Athenians through their own 
languor and sloth; and they rather liked to see the Athenians 
manning the ships in place of themselves. The number of allies 
that sent their contingents “in triremes became smaller and 
smaller, most of them preferring to pay their contribution in 
money. This was very acceptable to the Athenians, “ for they 
thereby gained in internal strength,” and their own fleet in- 
creased in proportion as those of their allies decreased; so that 
at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, their navy amounted 
to four hundred galleys. But they never compelled an island 
to do away with its navy, so long as it did not revolt; and 
Lesbos and Chios remained quite free, as long as they were 
faithful. Thucydides, in whose great and noble soul impartiality 
shines so brightly, very justly says, that the change in the re- 
lation of the allies must be attributed to their own indolence. 
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This period is marked by some minor occurrences, which in a 
general history we cannot enumerate; as, for example, the feud 
with Thasos, whereby Athens became possessed of gold and 
silver mines in Thrace. Thasos was compelled, after a long 
resistance, to pull down its fortifications, to deliver up its ships, 
and to abandon the mines on the opposite continent to the 
Athenians. At the same time Athens founded its colony of 
Amphipolis on the Strymon, which at first received a severe 
blow, but nevertheless struck root, and soon became flourishing. 
But the Attic element was not sufficiently strong in this colony, 
and its subsequent revolt did great injury to the republic. Had 
it been possible to establish a true Athenian colony there, its 
possession would have been permanent and of important conse- 
quences to Athens, for the colony was of great value so long as 
it remained dependent, both on account of the mines, and 
because the Athenians imported from that quarter their best 
timber, also tar from mount Rhodope (the best, however, came 
from Italy), and hemp from Thrace. 

Meanwhile, the relations between Sparta and Athens became 
more and more embroiled. The Spartans had entertained the 
dishonourable intention of attacking Athens during the expedi- 
tion to Thasos$ (Olymp. 79, 2), when the fearful earthquake, 
which changed all Sparta into a heap of ruins, turned their 
attention in a different direction. This was the earthquake of 
mount Taygetus, which is considered the most fearful that 
Greece ever experienced, however terrible the one occurring in 
the Peloponnesian war, and that happening about Olymp. 101, 
were. It may have been connected with an eruption of mount 
Aetna. The shock of the earth was felt far and wide. I have 
spoken, in the second volume of my history of Rome, on the 
very remarkable consequences of the earthquake.‘ Not only 
Sparta lay entirely in ruins, but one of the peaks of Taygetus 
was thrown down, and rolled into the valley of the Eurotas, 


3 “Thasos” is here introduced by conjecture; all the MSS. have 
“Egypt; but the correction is made with reference to Thucydides (i. 
101), whom Niebuhr is evidently following during this period.—En. 
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crushing everything in its way. The Greeks recognised in 
this fearful catastrophe a punishment for an inhuman deed of 
the Spartans. Some revolted Helots, who had taken refuge in 
the temple of Poseidon, at Taenarum, and whose lives the 
Spartans had promised to spare, had been murdered by them 
in the temple, notwithstanding their promise. This act may be 
considered as historical, though we may not be able to see any 
connection between the anger of Poseidon and the earthquake. 
The very consequences of this calamity show that Sparta, at 
that time, atrociously maltreated the Helots; for those Helots 
who believed Sparta to be annihilated, were engaged in a general 
insurrection; and had not King Archidamue, immediately after 
the earthquake, caused the trumpets to be sounded to call the 
Spartans to arms, it is probable that during the first consterna- 
tion at the catastrophe, all the Spartans would have been 
massacred by the Helots. But even when this plan had failed, 
they remained in a state of insurrection, and many of the 
perioeci revolted at the same time. The bondsmen, as wellas a 
portion of the inhabitants of the country, thus were in arms 
against Sparta, and the few remnants of the ancient Messenians, 
who had been reduced to the condition of Helots, seized the 
opportunity of recovering their independence, and took posses- 
sion of Ithome, whose fortifications, it would seem, were still 
standing from early times. The Spartans were in the greatest 
distress; the whole of the western country was in a state of 
insurrection; and if the Athenians had on that occasion acted 
towards Sparta as the Spartans on all occasions acted towards 
them, Sparta would have been lost. If the Athenians had had 
such subjects, the Spartans would have acted against Athens 
with all their might; but the Athenian people, so much decried, 
and so often insulted by Sparta, had no such feeling, however 
natural it would have been, but they were ready, at the first 
call of the Spartans “(who wanted the assistance of the Athe- 
nians in the siege of Ithome, as hy this time they had acquired 
great skill in the mechanic arts)” to send them assistance. 
Accordingly, Cimon, who was actuated by the friendliest feel- 
ings towards them, and who was therefore most likely to inspire 
them with confidence, was dispatched to Sparta with a strong 
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force. Whether it was right to assist the Spartans against the 
oppressed, is another consideration; states have never taken 
such things into consideration: they always side with the rulers. 
When Cimon appeared, he was throughout Peloponnesus received 
with distrust by the friends of Sparta. The Corinthians wanted 
to shut their gates against him, and he was almost obliged to 
make quarters for his soldiers by main force. The Athenians, 
taking no revenge for this conduct, advanced to join the other 
allies, and did good service to the Spartans. But the more the 
Athenians exerted themselves for the Spartans, and the more 
they attracted-the attention of the Peloponnesians, the more was 
the evil conscience of the Spartans awakened, which told them, 
that in a similar case they would not have thought or acted so 
nobly, and they tried, as soon as. possible, to get rid of the 
Athenians. No sooner was the most threatening danger past, 
than they declared to the Athenians that: they felt grateful to 
them, but that they no longer required their assistance, and 
dismissed them, while they retained their other allies. The 
Athenians felt, indeed, deeply hurt, but. did not give vent to 
their feelings. 

But the causes of irritation continued to increase (Olymp. 79 
and 80). The Aeginetans were the only Doric maritime power, 
the only one which on the side of the Peloponnesians was op- 
posed to the Athenians, and to some extent could cope with them. 
The Athenians, however, by themselves, were infinitely more 
powerful than all the Peloponnesians together, and were, more- 
over, supported by their allies; and the relation between the 
Aeginetans and Athenians somewhat resembled that between 
the navy of the United States of America and Great Britain. 
The Dorians, Corinthians, and Spartans, in an unpardonable 
manner, incited the Aeginetans against Athens, although they 
were unable to support them. The Athenians directed their 
forces against Aegina, gained a decisive victory over the Aegi- 
netans, and over the Corinthians, who had come to their assist- 
ance ; destroyed their navy, and landed in Aegina, which was 
compelled to submit. The great support sent to Aegina by the 
Peloponnesians, who had so much incited and urged them on, 
consisted of three hundred men! 
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It was a period of general excitement and division in Greece. 
The small states were involved with one another in a thousand 
disputes, and in this manner the Megarians and Corinthians also 
were quarrelling with each other. The Corinthians, being the 
more powerful, entertained schemes of conquering Megara; and 
the Megarians, although Dorians, .threw themselves into the 
arms of the Athenians. The latter sent them assistance, but 
took possession of their fortified places and of their city. This 
dependence, however, was not in the least degree disadvantageous 
to the Megarians; the Athenians even fortified the port of Nisaea 
for them, and connected it by means of two long walls (#axpa 
sxéan) With Megara, which was a lasting advantage until the 
time of Antigonus Gonatas. 

In the mean time, Pericles had come forward at Athens. 
Cimon was growing old, and a new generation of more or less 
important men was rising; they were not of the same age, and 
Pericles was one of the younger among them. It was about 
Olymp. 80 and afterwards, that Pericles came forward in the 
history of Athens; and this is the period to the consideration 
of which we shall now proceed. 
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a single volume Mr. Dixon has compressed a great variety of facts, many originel, 
and all akilfully arrgnged so aa to produce an authentic moral portrait of his hero. 
The literary merita of the volume incinde gres! research, and a narrative at once con 
gecutive and vivid. The anthor has had accesa to a variety of unpublished material 
—to the letters of Penn and his immediate family, and 10 MSS. of memoirs of several 
persons, yielding lights which he wanted. It is a long time since e single volume 
hes been published with such 8 quantity of matter inleresting and importsnt in its 
characier. Mr. Dixon compresses his materials by a species of hydraulic power. 
Mere book-msking might have padded ont this work into three or fonr volumes Itis 
another merit of the book that ils subject is uiways prominent, the writer himself be- 
ing kept well out of sight. In a word, we can praise the work at once for its earnest 
spirit, ia wealth of recovered material, and the art with which the latter has been dis- 
posed.— The Athenaeum. 

On acconnt of the very wide cirenlation of Mr. Macanlay’s volumea, con- 
taining hia accuaationa againat William Penn, the publishers have placed this 
work at a low price, in order that it may reach as many as possible of those 
who may have been biased by the miatakea and miarepresentations of the 


hiatorian. 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, KING OF FRANCE, 
By Misa Pardoe, author of “ Lonis XIV." &c. In two very neat volumes, royal 
12mo., extra cloth, 


MISS KAVANAGH'S WOMAN IN FRANCE—JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOMAN IN FRANCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Julia Kava- 
nagh, author of “ Nathalie,” “Madeline,” &c. In one very neat volume, royal 12mo. 


PULSZKY’S HUNGARIAN LADY—JUST PUBLISHED. 
MEMOIRS OF AN HUNGARIAN LADY. By Theresa Pulazky. With an His- 
torical Introduction, by Count Francis Pulszky. In one vol., royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


MIRABEAU ; a Life History. In Fonr Books. In one neat volume, royal 12mo., 
extra cloth. 
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STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND 


From the Norman Conquest to the accession of the House of Hanover. 


With Anecdotes of their Courts, now first published from Official 
Records, Private as well as Public. 
NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


In aix volumes, crown octavo, beautifully printed, end bound in various styles. 
Copies of the duodecimo edition in twelve volumes may ‘still be had. 


aoe volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of hiatory.-- 
mes. 

A most valuable and entertaining work.— Chronicle. 

This interesting and well-written work, in which the severe truth of history takes 
almost the wildness of romance, will constitute a valuable addition to our biogra- 
phical literature.—Morning Herald. 


MRS, MARSH’S ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS—Now Ready. 


HISTORY OF THE 


PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 


5 BY MRS. MARSH, 
Author of “Two Old Men’a Tales,” “Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 


In two handsome volumes, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


«The object of this unpretending work has heen to relate a domastic story, not to 
undertake a political history—to display the virtues, errors, sufferings, and experi- 
ences of individual men—rather than the affairs of consistories or the intrigues of 
cabinets--consequent upon the great struggle to diffuse the principles of tha Reformed 
Religion in France."—AUTHOR!'S PREFACE. 

These two delightful volumes belong to the same class as Misa Pardoe’s popular 
works-on Francis J. and Lonis X{V., and may be regarded as companions to them, 
having the same characteristica of extensive research, lively style, and entertainin 
interest, presenting all the authority and utility of History, without the dryneas and 
ditiness which was formerly considered necessary to its dignity. Mra: Marsh's snb- 
ject isone which gives full scope to her acknowledged powers, and she has treated 
her romantic and varying story with all the skill that was to he expected of the author 


of the “Two Old Men’s Talea.” 


HISTORY OF TEN YEARS, 1830-1840, OR FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHI- 
LIPPE. By Louis Blanc. In two handsome volumes, crown 8vo., extra cloth. 
Perhaps no work ever produced a greater or more. permanent effect than thia. To 


ita influence, direct and indirect, may in a great measure be attributed the movements 
which terminated ia the Revolution of February 1818. 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1789. By Lonis Blanc. In 
one volume, crown 8vo., extra cloth. 


PROFESSOR RANKE’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 

HISTORY OF THE POPES, THEIR CHURCH AND STATE, IN THE 16TH 
AND 17TH CENTURIES. Complete in one large Evo volume. 

HISTORY OF THE TURKISH AND SPANISH EMPIRES, IN THE 16TH 
CENTURY, AND BEGINNING OF THE 17TH. Complete in one 8vo. volume, 
paper. Price 75 cents. | Și 

Heroes OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. Parts I. IL and Ill. 

Tice SL. 


HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. A new Edition, continued to the Present 
Time. By W.S. Browning. In one octavo volume, extra cloth. 


HISTORY OF THE JESUITS. from the Foundation of their Society to its Sup- 
pression by Pope Clement XIV. Their Missions thronghout the World; their Edu- 
cational System and Literature; with their Revival and Present State. By Andrew 
Steinmetz, author of “The Noviuate,” “Jesuit in the Family,” &e. In two hand- 
some volumes, crown 8vo., extra cloth. 
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CHEAPER EDITION-LATELY PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT. 


BY JOHN P, KENNEDY. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


In two handsome 12mo. volnmes, with a Portrait and fac-simile of a letter from 
John Adams. Also, 


A handsome Library Edition, in two beautifully printed octavo volumes, 


The whole of Mr. Wirva Papers, Correspondence, Diaries, &c., having heen placed 
in the hands of Mr. Kennedy, to be used in this work, it will be fonnd to contain much 
that is new and interesting relative to the political history of the times, as well as to 
the private life of Mr. Wirt. A ; 

In its present neat and convenient form, the work is eminently fitted to assume 
the position which it merits as a book for every parlor table and for every fireside 
where there is an appreciation of the kindliness and manliness, the intellect and 
the affection, the wit and liveliness which rendered William Wirt at once so emi- 
nent in the world, so brilliant in society, and so loving and loved in the retirementof 
his domestic circle. Uniting all these attractions, it cannot fail to find a place in every 
private and public library, and in all collections of books for the use of schools and 
colleges; for the young can have hefore them no hrighter example of what can be 
accomplished by industry and resolution, than the life of William Wirt, as uncon- 
sciously related by himself in these volnmes. 


GRAHAME'S UNITED STATES. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE PLANTATION OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIES TILL THEIR ASSUMPTION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
Second American edition, enlarged and amended, with a Memoir hy President 
Quincy, and a Portrait of the Author. In two large octavo volumes, extra cloth. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE SECOND WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN. By Charles J. Ingersoll. 
Vol. J., embracing the events of 1812-13; Vol. IL, the events of 1814. Octavo. 


HISTORY OF CONGRESS UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. Oue very large octavo volume. 


MILL’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, AND OF CHIVALRY. In one octavo 
volume, extra cloth. 


SIBORNE’S WATERLOO. History of the War in France and Belginm in 1815, 
containing Minute Details, with Maps and Plans, of the Battles of Quatre- Bras, 
Tigny, Wavre, and Waterloo. In one large octavo volume, extra cloth, with 11 

aps. 


WHITE’S ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, Edited by J. S. Hart. In 
one very large volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


NIEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME; being the complete work from the foundation 
ofthe city to the death of Constantine, In two large octavo volumes. 4 


MEMORANDA OF A RESIDENCE AT TIE COURT OF LONDON. By the 
Hon. Richard Rush. In one large 8vo. volume. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. from his Accession to the death of 
Queen Caroline. By Jobn Lord Hervey. Edited, from the original MSS., by the 
Hight Hou. John Wilson Croker. In two handsome royal 12mo. volumes, extra 
cloth. ‘ 


WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE If, now first puhliehed 
from the original MS. In two handsome octavo volumes, extra cloth. 


WRAXALL’S HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIMES. In one octavo 
volume, extra cloth. 


WRAXALL’S POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIMES. In one oc- 
tavo volume, extra cloth. 
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LYNCH’S DEAD SEA. 
CONDENSED ANO CHEAPER EDITION—NOW READY, 


NARRATIVE OF THE U, S, EXPEDITION 


TO THE DEAD SEA AND RIVER JORDAN. 
BY W. FE. LYNCH, U.S. N., 


Commander of the Expedition. 


New and Condensed edition, with a Map, from actual Surveys, 


In one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 


The universal curiosity excited by the intercsting narrative of this 
remarkable expedition, has induced the author to prepare a con- 
densed edition for popular use, which is now furnished at a very low 
price. In preparing the former editions, the ohject was to produce 
a work worthy in every respect of the national character which it 
assumed, and no pains or expense was spared in bringing out a vo- 
lume as handsome as anything of the kind as yet prepared in this 
country. The great demand, which has rapidly exhausted many 
large impressions of that edition, notwithstanding its price, is a 
sufficient proof of the intrinsic value and interest of the work; and 
in presenting this new and cheaper edition, the publishers would 
merely state that it contains all the substance of the former volume, 
from the time the expedition reached Lake Tiberias till its depart- 
ure from Jerusalem, embracing all the explorations upon the river 
Jerdan and the Dead Sea. Some matter in the preliminary and 
concluding chapters has been omitted or condensed, and the two 
maps of the former edition have been reduced in one, preserv- 
ing, however, all the more important features of the country de- 
scribed. In its present form, therefore, afforded at about one-third 
the price of the more costly issue, in a neat and handsome volume, 
admirably adapted for parlor or fireside reading, or for district 
schools, Sabbath schools, and other libraries, the publishers confi- 
dently anticipate a very extensive demand. 


Copies may still be had of the FINE EDITION, 


In one very large and handsome octavo volume, 
With Twenty-eight beautiful Plates, and Two Maps. 


This hook, so long and anxiously expected, fully sustains the hopes of the most san- 
guiue and fastidious. Jt is truly a magnificent work ‘The type, paper. binding. style, 
and execution are all of ihe hest and highest character, as are also the maps and en- 
gravings. Jt will do more to elevate the character of our national literature than any 
work that has appeared for years. The intrinsic interest of the subject will give it 
popularity and inimortality atonce, Ii must be read lo he appreciated; and it will be 
read extensively, and valued, both in this and other countries.—Lady's Book. 

When, however, he fairly “gets nuder weigh,’ every page possesses interest, and 
we follow him with eagerness in his perilous and tortuous voyage down the Jordan, 
and his explorations of the mysterious sea, upon which the curse of the Almighty 
visibly resis. His privations, toils. and dangers were numerous. but were rewarded 
by success where ail others had failed. He has contributed materially to our know- 
ledge of Scriptural Geography, particularly in his charts of the Jordan and Deud Sea, 
which he fully explored. If our readers wish to know all he has done, they must 
procure and read his hook; we cannot give even an outline of it Ve cun only add 
that the publishers have done their full duty in their department, and the maps aud 
plates are all tha: could be desired.— Presbyterian, ‘ 
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Library of Illustrated Scientific Works (continued). 
CARPENTER’S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY—Now Ready, 


PRINCIPLES OF 


GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY; 


INTENDED AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 
And as a Guide to the Philosophical Pursuit of Natural History. 


BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., FRS, 


Author of“ Human Physiology,” “ Vegetable Physiology,” &c. &c. 
THIRD IMPROVED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


In one very large and handseme octave velume, with scveral hundred 
beautiful illustrations. 


This valuable werk will supply a want long felt by the scientific public 
ef this country, whe have had ne accessible treatise to refer to, presenting 
in an intelligible form a complete and thereugh entline of this interesting 
branch ef Natural Science brought up te the most advanced state of modern 
investigation. The high reputatien efthe author, on beth sides of the Atlantic, 
is a sufficient guarantee for the cumpleteness and accuracy of any work to 
which his name is prefixed; but this velume cemes with the additienal re- 
cemmendation that it isthe ene en which the author has bestowed the greatest 
care, and on which he is desirous to rest his reputation. It forms a very 
large octavo volume, beautifully printed, and mest prefusely illustrated. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY AND ENGI- 
NEERING. By Proresson Jucius Weispacn. Translated and Edited by 
Pror. Gorpon, of Glasgow. First American Edition, with Additions by 
Prer. WALTER R. Jonnson. In twe ectavo volumes, beautifully printed, 
with 900 illustrations en weed. 


The most valuable contribution to practical science thst has yet sppeared in this 
country.—Athenœum. 

Unequalled by anything of the kind yet produced in this eonutry—the mort stand- 
ard book on mechanics, machinery and engineering now extant.— N, Y. Commercial. 
an every way worthy of being recommended to our readers — Franklin Institute 

journal. 


PRACTICAL PHARMACY: Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and 
Manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. By Francis 
Meur, Ph. D., Assessor Pharmacia of the Royal Prussian College of Medi- 
cine, Ceblentz; and THEopaitus Repwoon, Professor of Pharmacy in the 
Pharmaceutical Seciety of Great Britain. Edited, with extensive Additions, 
by Pror. Witttam Procter, of the Philadelphia College ef Pharmacy. In 
ene handsomely printed octave volume, of 570 pages, with over 500 en- 
gravings on weed. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. By Proressor J. 
MuLLER, M.D. Edited, with Additions, by R. EeLesrELo Grirritn, M. 
D. Ia one large and handseme ectavo velume, with 550 wood-cuts, and 
two colored plates. 


The style in which the volume ia published is in the highest degree ereditable to 
the enlerprise of the publishers, ft contains nearly tour hundred engravings exe- 
cuted in a style of extraordinary elegance. We commend the hock to general favor. 
Tris the best of us kind we have cver secu.—N, Y. Courier and Enquirer, 
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BEALE ON HEALTH-JUST READY. 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH IN RELATION TO MIND AND BODY. 


A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM AN OLD PRACTITIONER TO A PATIENT. 
BY LIONEL JOHN BEALE, M.R.C.S., &e. 
In one handsome volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


The “Laws of Health,” in relation to mind and body, is a book which will convey 
much instruction to non-professional readers; they may, from these letters, glean the 
prineiples npon which young persons should be educated, and derive mueh nesful 
information, which will apply to the-preservation of health at all oges.—Med. Times, 


GREGORY ON MAGNETISM-NOW READY: 


LETTERS TO A CANDID INQUIRER ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
BY WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
In one neat volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including Analysis. 
By John E. Bowman, M.D. In one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra eloth, with 
numerous illustrations. 


DANA ON CORALS. 


ZOOPHYTES AND CORALS. By James D. Dana. In one volume imperial 
qusrto, extra cloih, with wood-ents, 


Also. an Atlas to the above, one volume imperial folio, with sixty-one magnificent 
places, colored afier nature. Pound in half morocco. 


These splendid volumes form a portion of the publications of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition. As but very few copies have been prepared for sale, aud as 
these are nearly exhausted, ali who are desirous of enriching their libraries with 
this, the most ereditable speeimen of American Art and Seience as yet issued, will do 
well lo procure copies at once. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES 

EXPLORING EXPEDITION. By Horatio Hale. In one large imperial quarto 

volume, beautifully printed, aud strongly bound in extra eloth. 


BARON HUMBOLDT'S LAST WORK 


ASPECTS OF NATURE IN DIFFERENT LANDS AND DIFFERENT 
CLIMATES. Wuh Seientific Hlucidations. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Translated by Mrs. Sabine. Second American edition, In oue handsome volume, 
large royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS, Senrno, SUMMER, AUTUMN, AND 
Wistez. .By Thomas Griffih. In one handsome volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth, 
with numerons illustrations. 


THE MILLWRIGHT'S GUIDE. 


THE MILLWRIGHT’S AND MILLER’S GUIDE. By Oliver Evans. 
Eleventh Edition. With Additions and Corrections by the Professor of Mechani (8 
in the Franklin tustitnte, and a descripüoôn ôf an improved Merchant Flour Mill, 
By C. and O. Evans. Ia one octavo volume, with numerous engravings. 

Di 1% 
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SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, much Improved—Just Issued, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
BY MARY SOMERVILLE. 


Second American from the Second and Revised London Ediiton. 
WITH AMERICAN NOTES, GLOSSARY, &c, 
In ene neat royal 12me. vol., extra cloth, of over 550 pages. 


The great success of this work, and its introdnetion into many of onr higher schools 
and academies, have induced the publishers to prepare a new apd much improved 
edition. In addition to the corrections and iniproveinents of the author bestowed on 
the work in its passage through the press a second time in London, notes have heen 
introduced to adapt it more fully to the physical geography of this cauutry; aud a 
comprehensive glossury has been udded, rendering the volume more particularly 
sulted to educational purposes. ‘Ihe amonut of these additions may be understood 
from the fact, that not only has the size of the page been increased, but the volume 
itself enlarged by over one hundred and fifly pages. 

Our praise comes lagging in the rear, and ia well-nigh superfluous. But we are 
anxious to recommend to our youth the enlarged method af studying geography which 
her present work demonstraies to be as captivauing aa itis instructive. We buid 
such presents as Mrs. Sumerville bas bestowed upon the public. to be of incalcniable 
value, disseminating more sound information than al! the literary and scientific inai- 
tutions will accomplish in a whole cycle of their existence.—Blachwood's Magazine. 


HUMAN HEALTH; or, the Influence ef Atmosphere and Lecality, Change 
of Air and Climate. Seasons, Food, Clothing, Bathing, Mineral Springs, Kxercise, 
Sleep, Corporal and Mental Pursuits, &e. de. on Healthy Man, constituting Ele- 
ments of Hygiene. By Robley Dunglison, M. D. In one octavo volume. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD, OR PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF CREA- 
TION. By D. T. Ansted, author of “Elements of Geology,” &c. In one neat 
volumo, royal 12mo., with numerous illustrations. 2 


A NEW THEORY OF LIFE. By 8. T. Coleridge. Now first published 


from the original MS. In one small 12mo volume, cloth. 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. By W. T. Broderip, F.R.S. Frem the 
second Landon edition. One volume, royal [2mo , extra cloth. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; or, Elements of the Natural 
History of lusects. By the Rev. Wm. Kirby, and Wm, Spence, F.R.S. From the 
sixth London edition. în one large ociave volume, with plates, plain or colored. 


THE RACES OF MEN, a Fragment. By John Knox. Inone royal 12mo. 
vo'ume, extra cloth. À 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. By Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino. 
In four toliv volumes, Lalf bound, wiih numerous maguificeut colored plates. 


LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF LIVING BEINGS. 
By Carlo Mattencei. Edited by Jonathan Fereiru, M D. In one royal 12mo, 
volume, extra cloth, with illustrations. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST. In one 


handsome volume, royal 18mo , crimson cloth, with numerous illustrations. 


ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. A Collection of Four Hundred Entertaining 
ein et aa Jn one handsome „volume, royal 18.n0., with illustrations, crimson 
clath. 
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JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 
OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, 


FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND FAMILIES, 
BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.B.G.S8,, F.G.S. 


In one large volume, imperial quarto, handsomely and strongly bound, 


With Twenty-six Plates, Engraved and Colored in the best style, 


Together with 112 pages'of Deacriptive Letterpress, and a very copious Index. 

This splendid volume will fill a void long felt in this country, where no 
work has been attainable presenting the resulta of the important acience of 
Physical Geography in a distinct and tangible form. The list of plates sub- 
joined will show both the design of the work and the manner in which its 
carrying out has been attempted. The reputation of the author, and the 
universal approbation with which his Atlas has been received, are sufficient 
guarantees that no care has been spared to render the book complete and 
trustworthy. The engraving, printing, ond coloring will all be found of the 
best and most accurate description. be 

As but a small edition has been prepared, the publishers request all who 
may desire to procure copies of the work to send orders through their book- 
sellers without delay. ‘ 

LIST OF PLATES, 
GEOLOGY. METEOROLOGY. 
1. Geological Siracture of the Globe. I. Humboldv’s System of Isothermal Lines. 
2. Mountain Chains of Europe and Asia. | 2. Geographical Distribation of the Car- 
3. Mountain Chains of America. rents of Air. 
4. Illustration of the Glacier System of | 3. Hyetographic or Rain Map of the 
the Alps. (Mont Blanc.) Warld. 

5. Phenomena of Voleanie Action. 4. Hyetographic or Rain Map af Europe. 

Paleontological and Geological Map of NATURAL HISTORY. 


the British Islands. (A doable sheet.) | 1. Geagraphical Distribation of Plants. 
2. Geographical Distribution of the Calti- 
TYDROGRAPIIY. vated Plants ased as Food. “ 
1. Physical Chartof the Atlantic Ocean. | 3. Geographical Distribution of Quadru- 
2. Physical Chart of the Indian Ocean. mana, Edentata, Marsupialia, aad 
3 Physical Chart of the Pacific Ocean or Pachydermata. 


Great Seu. 

4, Tidal Chart of the British Seas. 

5. The River Systems of Europe and 
Asia 

6. The River Systems of America. 
Tidal Chart ofthe World. 


. Geographical Distribution of Carnivora, 

. Geographical Distribution of Rodentia 
and Raminantia. 

. Geographical Distribution of Birds. 

. Geographical Distribution of Reptiles. 

. Ethnographie Map of the World. 

. Ethnographic Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


The book hefore us is, in short, a graphic encyclopaedia of the sciences—an atlas 
of human knowledge done into maps. Itexemplifies the trath which it expresses— 
that he who rans may read. The Thermal Laws of Leslie itenunciates by a bent line 
running across a map of Europe; the abstract researches of Gauss it embodies in a 
few parallel curves winding over a section of the globe; a formala of Laplace it 
melts down to a little patchof mezzotint shadow ; a problem of the transcendental ana- 
lysis, which covers pages with definite integrals. it makes plain to the eye by a litle 
slippling and hatching on a given degree, of longitude! All possible relations of 
time and space. heat and cold, wet and dry, frost and snow. volcano and storm. car- 
rent and lide. plant and beast, race and religion, attraction and repalsion, glacier and 
avalanche. fassil and mammoth river and mountain, miue and forest, air and eloud, 
and sea and sky—all in the earth, and under the earth, and on the earth, and above 
the earth, that the heart ofman has conceived or his head anderstood—are brought to- 
gether by a marvelioas microcosm, and planted on these little sheets of paper—thus 
making themselves clear lo every eye. In short, we have a suminary of all the cross- 
questions-of Natare for twenty centaries— and all the answers of Nature herself set 
dawn and speaking to us volam:nous system dans un mot . . . . Mr. Johnsion 
is well known as a geographer of great accuracy and research; and it is certain that 
this work will add to his reputation; for it is beautifully engraved, and accompanied 
with explanatory and tabular letterpress of great valae— London Atheneum, 
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Schmilz and Zumpt’s Classical Series (continued ) 


THE LAST VOLUME PUBLISHED OF THIS SERIES IS 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
BY DR. J. H. KALTSCHMIDT. 


In two parts, Latin-English and English-Latin. 


Part I, Latin English, 486 pages, strongly bound, price 90 cents, 
Part II, English Latin, 366 pages, price 75 cents. 

Or the whole complete in one very thick royal 18mo. volume, of 850 closely 
printed double columned pages strongly bound in leather, price ŞI 25. 
While several valuable and copious Latin Lexicons have within a few years been 

ublished in this country, a wanthas long been felt and acknowledged ofa good Scunur, 

DietonaRy, which within reasonable compass and al a moderate price should pre- 

sent to the student all the information requisite for his purposes, as elucida'ed by the 

most recent investigations, and at the same time unincumbered with erudition useful 
only to the advanced scholar, aud increasing the size and cost of the work beyond 
the reach of a large portion of ihe community. It 1s with this view especially that 
the present work has been prepared. and the names of its distinguished authors are 

a aufficient guarantee that this intention has heen skilfully and accurately carried put. 
The present volume hus been compiled by Dr Kaltsehmidt, the well-kiiown Ger- 

man Lexicographer, from the best Latin Dictionaries now in use throughout Europe, 
and has been cgrefully revised by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. lt presents as far as 
possible, the etymology of each word. not only tracing it to its Latin or Greek root, 
but to roots or kindred forms of words oceurring in the cognate languages of the 
great Indo-Gsrmanic family. This feature, which distinguishes the present Dic- 
tionary from all others, cannot fail to awaken the learner to the interesting fact of the 
radical identity of many apparently heterogeneous languuses, and prepare him at un 
early stage for the delightful study of comparative philology. 

The, aim of the publishers has heen to carry out the author's views as far as possihle 
by the torm and arrangement of the volume, The type. though clear und well printed, 
is small, and the size of the page such as to present an immense amount of matter in 
compass of a single handsome 18mo. volume, furnished at a price far helow what is 
usual with such works, and thus placing within the reach of the poorest student a 
neat, convenicnt, and complete Lexicon, embodying the investigations of the anost 
distinguished scholars of the age. 

Although this work has heen issued very recently, it has already attracted great 
attention from all interested in education, and it has been introduced into a large 
number of sehoals ‘Fhe publishers subjoin two or three commendatory letters from 
among a vast number with which they have been favored. 

From Prof J. Forsyth, Jr. of Princeton University, March 19, 1851. 

With the School Dictionary | am greatly pleased. 11 is so cheap, so convenient, 
and in its ely mological features so peeuliar, aad withal so valuable. that nn many a 
atudent's table the larger and more costly lexicons will sustain soine risk of being 
superseded, 

From Prof. G. Harrison. University of Va., March 17,1851. 

I am very much pleased with st IT think it will meet an existing want and be very 
popular with the schuolboys. If the second part be executed as well, shall take 
great pleasure in recouimending the whole work to my friends 

From Prof. C. D. Cleveland Philadelphia March 12,1851. 

You have done a very greatservice to the cause of Classical Education ja pub- 
lishing the * School Dictionary of the Latin Language,” by Dr J. UW. Kaltschmidt, 
We needed soineth ng of the kind very much. ‘lhe larger dict onariea of Leverett 
& Andrews are excellent for advanced scholars, but [have found, in my experience, 
thal younger students were confused by the multiplicity of definitions and examples 
in them, and ] have therefore long wanted to see a work better adapted 10 their wants 
and capacities. This desideratum you have very huppily supplied. 

From J. J. Heim, Esq.. Salem. July 15 1951. 

If I have been more pleased with any one of thein than the rest, it is the Latin-Eng- 
lisb Dicuanary. thts is truly a d'sideratum. We had no small Latin Dictionary 
that was up to the murk jn point of scholarship. ‘his appears to be so. 

From P. 8. Burchan, Esq , Po'keepsie, May 13, 1851. 

Thave had it constantly by me. and therefore know something about it, and ] think 
it the most complete and admirable school dictionary in this country at least. 

The great fault of manuals of this kind for schools and colleges is, the unwieldy 
mass ot useless quotations from the learned languages, introduced to ilustrate. but 
which generally serves rather io confuse the signification of words. This Lexicon 
defines briefly and lueidly the meaning of the word sought; it shows you how it is 
used in various authors, by quotationa indeed, hut by quotations strietly rendered, or 
introduced as illustrations ly implication; and. what is a merit peculiarly ite own, it 
gives, as far as it is prac icable, the etymology of cach word— Richmond Enquirer. 
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ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By George Fownes, Ph. D.,F.R.S., 
&c. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by Robert Bridges, M.D. Third 
American from a Jato London edition. In one large royal 12mo. volume, 
with numerous illustrations. 


We know of no trealise so well cnlculated to aid the student in becoming familiar 
with the numerous facts in the science on which it treats, or one better calculated as 
a text-book for those attending Chemical Lectures, + * * * ‘The best text-book on Che- 
mistry thathas issued from our press.— American Med. Journal. 

We know of none within the same limits, which has higher claims to our confidence 
as a college class-book, both for accuracy of detail and scientific arrangement.— 
Augusta Med. Journal. 


OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 


By Sir John F. W. Herschel, F.R.S., &c. In one neat volume, crown Svo., 
with six plates and numerous wood-cuts. 


We now take leave of this remarkable work, which we hold to be, beyond a 
doubt, the greatest und most remarkable of the works in which the laws of astrono- 
my and the appearance of the heavens are described to those wbo are nel mathema- 
ticians nor observers, and recalled 10 1hose who are. It is the reward of men who 
can descend from the advancement of knowledge to care for its diffusion, that their 
works are essential to all, that they become the manuals of the proficient as well as 
the text-books of the tearner.— Atheneum, 

Probably no book ever written upon any science. embraces witbin so small a com- 
pass an entire epitome of everything known within all its various departments, 
practical, theoretical, and physicul.— Examiner, 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 


Being an Experimental Introduction to the Physical Sciences. Illustrated 
with over three hundred wood-cuts. By Golding Bird, M.D., Assistant 
Physician to Guy’s Hospital. From the third London edition. In one neat 
volume, royal l2mo. 

We are astonished to find that there is room in so small a book for even the bare 
recital of so many subjects. Where everytbing is treated suceintly, great judgment 
and much ume are needed in making a selection and winnowing the wheat from the 
ebaff Dr. Bird has no need 10 plead the peculiarity of his posiuon as a shield against 
enticiem, so loug as his book conunues to be the best epitome in the English lan- 
guage of this wide rauge of physical subjects.— North American Review, April, 1851, 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS ; or Natural Philosophy, General and Medical, 
Written for universul use, in plain, or nou-tecbica! language By Neill Arnott, 
M.D. A new edition, by Isaue Hays, M. D. Complete in one octavo volume, with 
about two hundred illustrations. 


ELEMENTS OF OPTICS, by Sir David Brewster. With Notes and Additions 
by A. D. Bache, LL.D. In one 12mo. volume, half bouud, with numerous wood- 
cute. i 


A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. By Sir John F. W. Herschel. Edited 


by S.C, Walker, Esq. In one 12mo. volume, with nuinerous plates and cuts. 


AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Samuel Butler, D. D., late 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. In one octavo volume, half bound, containing twenty-one 
colored Maps and an accemuated Index. 


GEOGRAPHICA CLASSICA ; or, the Application of Ancient Geography to 
the Classics By Samuel Butler, D D.,&e Filth American from the last London 
Edition. With iHustrations by John Frost. In one roy ai 12mo. volume, half bound. 


ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on a new plan, from the Creation 
10 the Congress of Vienna, with a Summary of the Leading Events since wat time. 
By H. White. Edited, wish a Series of Questions, by John S Wart. In one large 
royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth, or half bound, 
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SHAW’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY THOMAS B. SHAW, 


Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Alexonder Lyceum of Si. Peteraburg. 
In one large and handsome royal 12mo. volume. 


A valuable and very interesting volume, which for various merits will gradually 
find ita way into all librariea.— N. Y. Knickerbocker. 

Suppliea a want long and severely felt.—Souwthern Literary Gazette, 

‘Traces our literary history with remarkable zest, fairnesa, and intelligence.—N. Y. 
Home Journal. 

An admirable Por graphic aud delightful.— Pennsylvanian. r 

The best publication of ita size upon English literature that we have ever met with. 
—Neals Saturday Gazette. 

Eminently readable.— City Item. 

A judicious epttome—-well adapted for a class-book, and at the aame time worthy of 
a place in any library.— Penn. Inquirer. 


From the Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, Professor of English Literature in the University of Vt. 


BuRLINGTON, May 18, 1849. 
I take great plegaure in aaying that it supplies a want that haa long existed of a 
brief history of English literature, written in the right method and spirit, to serve aa 
an introduction to the critical andy of it. ] ahail recommend the book to my classes. 


FOSTER’S EUROPEAN LITERATURE—Now READY. 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE: 


Britiah, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Rus- 
aian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. 


With a full Biographical and Chronological Index. 
BY MRS. FOSTER. 


In one large royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 
(UNIFORM WITH SHAW’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.) 

Thia compilation will prove of great utility to all young persons who have juat com- 
pleted their academical studiea. Ths volume givea both n general and particular 
view of the literature of Europe from the revival of lettera to the present day. I is 
compiled with cnre and judgment, and is, in all respects, one of the most instructive 
works that could be placed in the hands of young persons.— Morning Herald. 


BOLMAR’S FRENCH SERIES. 


New editions of the following works, by A. Borman, forming, in connection 
with « Bolmar’s Levizac,” a complete series for the acquisition of the Freach 
language : — 


A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED PERRIN:S FABLES, accompanied 
by a Key, Sanie lhe text, a literal and free iranalation, arranged in such a mau- 
ner aa 19 point out the difference between the Freuch aud English idiom, &c. in 
one vol. 12mo. 


A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on every topic necessary 
to maintain conversalion, Arranged under different heads, with numerous remarks 
on the peculiar pronunciation and uses of various words; the whole ao diaposed aa 
considerably to facilitate the acquisition of a correct pronunciation of the French. 
In one vol. 18mo. 

LES AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, PAR FENELON, in one vol. 12mo., 
gccompanied by a Key to the firat eight booka. In one vol. 12mo., containing, like 
the Fables, the ‘Pext, a literal and free translation, intended as a sequel to the Fables. 
Either volume sold separately. ‘ 


ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both regular and irregular, ia a small volume. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE. 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 
TKANSLATED FROM THE SPANISI OF 
MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 
BY CHARLES JARYIS, ESQ. 
CAREFULLY REVISED AND CORRECTED, WITH A MEMOIR OF THE 
AUTHOR AND NOTICE OF HIS WORKS. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY TONY JOHANNOT. 
In two beautifully printed vols., crown octavo, rich extra crimson cloth, half morocco. 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTATION WORK. 


IRISH MELODIES. 


BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
WITH NOTES AND BIOGRAPHICAL PREFACES. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES, 
ENGRAVED UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SDPERINTENDENCE OF MR. EDWARD FINDEN. 
Io one large imperial quarto volume of 174 pages, haodsomely bound in extra 
cloth, with gilt edges. Beautifully printed on superior paper. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIVE POETRY; TO WHICH 18 NOW ADDED THE 
CALENDAR OF FLOWERS, AND THE DIAL OF FLOWERS. 


SEVENTH AMERICAN, FROM THE NINTH LONDON EDITION. 
Revised by the Editor of the “ Forget-Me Not.” 


In one very neat 18mo. volume, extra crimson cloth, gilt. With six colored Plates. 


CAMPBELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated Edition. 
Oue volume crown 8vo., various bindings. 


ROGERS? POEMS. Illustrated Edition. One volume, royal 8vo., calf gilt. 
KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. One vol. ISmo., extra cloth. 
KEBLE’S CHILD'S CIIRISTIAN YEAR. One vol. 1$mo., cloth. 


POEMS, by Ellis, Currer, and Acton Bell, (Authors of Janc Eyre, &c.) In 
one 18mo. volume, boards. 


POEMS, by Lucretia Davidson. One vol. royal 12mo., paper or extra cloth. 
POEMS, by Margaret M. Davidson. One vol.royal 12mo., paper or extra cloth. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF MRS. DAVIDSON. One vol, 
royal 12mo., paper or extra cloth, 
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THE ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA, 


A POPULAR DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, 
POLITICS, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In fourteen large octavo volumes of over six hundred double-colamned 
pages each. For sale very low, in varioua styles of binding. 


Some years having elapsed since the original thirteen volumes of the EN- 
CYCLOPÆDIA AMERICANA were published, to bring it up to the present 
day, with the history of that period, at the request of numerous subscribers 
the publishers have issued a 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME (THE FOURTEENTH), BRINGING THE 
WORK THOROUGHLY UP. 


Edited by HENRY VETHARE, LL. D. 


In one large octavo volume of over 650 double-columned psges, which may 
be had separately, to complete sets. 


MURRAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


THE ENCYCLOPÆDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, compriaing a Complete Deacrip- 
tion of the Earth, Physical, Statisticsl, Civil and Political ; exhibiting its 
Relation to the Heavenly Bodiea, ita Physical Structure, The Natura] His- 
tory of each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Huon Murray, F.R.S.E., 
&c. Assisted in Botany, by Professor Hooker—Zoology, &c., by W. W. 
Swainson—Astronomy, &c., by Professor Wallace—Geology, &c., by Pro- 
fessor Jameson. Revised, with Additions, by THomas G. Braprorp. The 
whole brought up, by a Supplement, to 1843. In three large octavo vo- 
lumes, various styles of binding. 


This great work, furnished st a remarkably cheap rate, contains about NINETEEN 
HUNDRED LARGE IMPERIAL PAGES, and a illustrated by Eianry-TrWo sMALL Maps, and 
a colored Map of THE Unirev STATES, after Tanner's, together with about ELEVEN 
Hunpreo Woop curs executed iu the best aty le. 


THE SUGAR PLANTERS MANUAL. By W. J. Evans. In one neat 
octavo volume of 268 pages, with cuts aud plates. 


THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, necessary, in 
aid of medical treatment for the cure of diseases. By A. ‘I. Thomsou, M.D, Edited 
by R. E. Griffith, M. D. In one volume royal 12mo , extra cloth, 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. By a few well-wishers to Know- 


ledge Comprising a Series of Short Treatises on Subjecia of Universal Interest, 
In twelve paris, paper, price 15 cents each; or in three neat royal 18mo. volumes, 
extra cloth. 


No. 1 “Philosophical Theories and Philosophical Experience "—No. 2. “On the 
Connection hetween Piysialogy aud Iutelleciual Science.”— No. 3 “On Mais Power 
over Himself to Prevent or Cantrol lusanity.”—No.4 * An Introducuion to Practical 
Organic Chemistry."—No. 5. “A Brief View of Greek Philosophy up 10 the age of 
Pericles *—No 6. “ A Brief View of Greek Philosophy from the age of Socrates 
to the Coming of Christ ”— No. 7 “Christian Docirine and Practice in the Second 
Century."—No 8. * An Exposition of Valgar and Common Errors. adapted tn the 
year of Grace 1£45”—No 9.“ An Introduction 10 Vegetable Physiology, with Re- 
ferences to the Works of De Candolle, Lindley,” &e.—Na.10 “On the Principles 
of Criminal Law »—No. 11. “Christian Sects in the Nineteenth Centary.”—No. 12. 
# Principles of Grummar,” &c. 
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CABINET LIBRARY FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 


The following works, which are handsomely printed, and bnond in a uni- 
form royal 12mo. style, form a very valuable Series for District School Li- 
braries and fireside reading. Comprehending works of novel and peculiar 
jaterest in History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Popular Science, etc., 
they commend themselves, by the variety of information which they contain, 
to the notice of all who are engaged in tho formation of collections, for their 
own or for public use. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT. 
By John P. Kennedy. 2 vols. With a Portrait. 

NARRATIVE OF THE U.S. EXPEDITION TO 
THE DEAD SEA AND RIVER JORDAN. By W.F. 
Lynch. Condensed edition, with a map. One volume. 

PHYSICAL GHOGRAPHY. By Mrs. Somerville. Second 
edition, with American Notes and a Glossary, One volume. 

ASPECTS OF NATURE, By Alex. Von Humboldt. Trans- 


lated by Mrs. Sabine. Second edition. One volume. 


WOMAN IN FRANCE IN THE BEIGHTEENTE 
CENTURY. By Julia Kavanagh. One volume. 


MEMOIRS OF A IN HUNGARIAN LADY. By 


Theresa Pulszky. One volume. 
TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. By Adolph Erman. Translated by 


Cooley. Two volumes. 


THE WEST INDIES AND NORTH AMERICA. 
By Robert Baird. One volume. 


TURKEY AND IfS DESTINY. By Charles Macfarlane. 


Two volumes. 


HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA, By John Paget. 


Two volumes. 
MIRABEAU, a Life History. One volume. 


ZCOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. By W. J. Broderip, 
F.R.S. One volume. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


Thomas B. Shaw. One volume. 

HANDEOOK OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By 
Mrs. Foster. One volume. 

NOTES FROM NINEVEH, MESOPOTAMIA, AS 
SYRIA, AND SYRIA, By J.P. Fletcher. One volume. 


WILLIAM PENN, an Historical Biography. With a Chapter 
on the “ Macaulay Charges.” By W. H. Dixon. One volume. 


The above works are handsomely printed on good paper, in a large royal duodecima 
form, and are presented at a very reasonable price Orders to the publishers for one 
or more sets, complete in twenty volumes, will be furnished in a neat uniform sheep 
binding, suitable for continued use. 


FF BLANCHARD & LEA also publish numerous valuable Medical 
works, Catalogues of which may be had on application. 
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SPENCE’S EQUITY JURISDICTION—Now Complete. 


THE EQUITABLE JURISDICTION 


OF THE 


COURT OF CHANCER Y. 


BY GEORGE SPENCE, Ese., Queens CounsEL. 


VOLUME I. 
COMPRISING ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND FINAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


To which is prefixed, with a view to the elucidation of the main subject, a 
concise account of the Leading Doctrines of the Common Law, aud 
of the Course of Procedure in the Courts of Common Law, 
witb regard to Civil Rights; with an attempt to 
trace them to their sources; and in which 
the various Alterations made by 
the Legislature down to the present day are noticed. 


VOLUME II. 
COMPRISING EQUITABLE ESTATES AND INTERESTS; THEIR 
NATURES, QUALITIES, AND INCIDENTS. 


In which is incorporated, so far as relates to these subjects, the substance o 
<< Maddock’s Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the High 
Court of Chancery.” 


The whole forming two very large octavo volumes, of over Sixteen Hundred 
large pages, strongly bound in the best law sheep. 


Some three years ago, we had occasion to notice the first volume of this work. 
(4 West. Law. Jour 96.) We then ssid, “The second volume will treat the subject 
of Chancery jurisdiction practically as it is now exercised; and, judging from what 
we have now seen, we should think the whole work would prove to be by far the 
mosi learned and elaborate work yet written upon the subject.” This prediction has 
been fully realized hy the appearance of the second volume. It seems to exhaust the 
learning connected with all the subjects of which it treats. These sufficiently ap- 
pear from the title-page. The leading cases sre so fully analyzed, as almost to super- 
sede ihe necessily of consulting the reports.— Western Law Journal. 

Thus he has given us the most perfect and faithful history of the English Law, 
especially in remole ages, which has ever been offered to the legal profession. Reeves 
is undoubtedly more full and particular in minute details, but the present is the only 
work to which we can have recourse for a satisfactory aud philosophicsl acquaint- 
ance with the growth of English jurisprudence. To the professional lawyer, no re- 
commendation is necessary to gain favor for a production which will elucidste much 
that is dark in the history and practice of the law, and furnish him with the history: 
and growth of the courts in which he practises, and the principles which itis his duty 
to expound. We will now leave this inestimable work, with a general commenda- 
tion and a hesrty concurrence with the enlogy pronounced hy the London Jurists, 
trusting, less on accountof ils own merits, than for the credit of the profession in 
Virginia, that lawyers at least will not neglect to study its pages most diligently. — 


Richmond Whig. 
From Prof. Simon Greenleaf. 
It is one of the most valnsble works on English Law issued from the American 
press, and I earnestly hope tbat your enterprise will be liberally rewarded by the 
patronage of the profession. 


HILL ON TRUSTEES. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE LAW RELATING TO TRUSTEES ; 
their powers, duties, privileges, and liabilities. By James Hiz, Esq., of 
the Incer Temple, Barrister at Law. Edited by Francis J. TROUBAT, of 
the Philadelphia Bar, In one large octavo volume, best law sheep, raised 
bands. 

The editor hegs leave to iterate the ohservations made by the author that the wark 


is intended principally for the instruction and guidance of trustees. That single 
feature very much enhances its practical value. 
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HILLIARD ON REAL ESTATE~ Lately Issued, 


THE AMERICAN LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 


Second Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. 


BY FRANCIS HILLIARD, 


Counsellor at Law. 
In two large octavo volumes, beantifully printed, and hownd in best law sheep. 


This book is designed as a substitute for Cruises Digest, ocenpying the 
same grnuad in American Law which that work has long covered in English 
law, It embraces all that portion of the English Law of Real Estate which 
has any applicability in this country; and at the same time it embodies the 
statutory provisions and adjndged cases of all the Statea npon the same aub- 
ject; thereby constituting a complete elementary treatise for American stu- 
deats and practitioners. The plan of the work is snch as to render it equally 
valuable in all the States, embracing, as it does, the peculiar modifications of 
the law in each of them. In this edition, the statutes and decisions snbse- 
quent to the former one, which are very nnmerous, have all been incorporated, 
thus making it one-third larger than the original work, and bringing the view 
of the law upon the snbject treated quite down to the present time. The 
ae is recommended in the highest terms by distinguished jurists of different 

ates, 


EAST’S REPORTS. 


REPORTS OF CASES ADJUDGED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT 
OF KING’S BENCH. With tables of the names of the cases and principal 
matters. By Epwarp Hype East, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law. Edited, with Notes and References, by G. M. Wuarron, Eaq., of 
the Philadelphia Bar. In eight large octavo volumes, bound in best law 
sheep, raiaed bands and double titles. Price to subscribers, only twenty- 
five dollars. 


In this edition of East, the sixteen volumes of the former edition have been com- 
pressed into eight—two volumes in one throughout—but nothing has been omitted; the 
entire work will be found, with the notes of Mr. Wharton added to those of Mr. Day. 
The great reduction of price, (from $72, the price of the last edition, to $25, the sub- 
scription price of this.) together with the improvement in appearance, will, it is 
trusted, procure for it a ready sale. 


TAYLOR'S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE—New Edition, Just Issned, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. By Ar- 
FRED $. TayLor. With numerous Notes and Additions, and references to 
American Law, by R. E. GrirritH, M.D. Second American, from the 
Third and Enlarged London Edition. In one octavo volume, neat law 
sheep. ' 

This-work has been accepted by both the legal and medical, professions in this 
country as the standard text-book on the important subject of whieh it treats. The 
demand which has called for three editions of itin England and two in this-country, 
haa afforded an opportunity for the author to enlarge it considerably by the introdnc- 
tien of much new and important matter, and for the editor to make such revisions and 
additions as were shown to be advantageous. It is accordingly now presented with 
confidence as worthy the high reputation which it has acquired. 


TAYLOR’S MANUAL OF TOXICOLOGY. 
Tn one large octavo volume, A new work, recently published. 
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ADDISON ON CONTRACTS. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF CONTRACTS AND RIGHTS AND 
LIABILITIES EX CONTRACTU. By C. G. Aporson, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law. In one volume, octavo, handsomely bound in 
Jaw sbeep. 


In this treatise upon the most constantly and frequently administered branch of 
law, the author has collected, arranged, and developed in an intelligible and popular 
forms, the rules and principlesof the Law of Contracts, and has supported, illustrated, 
or exemplified them by references to nearly fonr thousand adjudged cases, It com- 
prises the Rights and Liabilities of Seller and Purchaser; Landlord and Tenant; 
Letter and Hirer of Chauels; Borrower and Lender; Workman and Employer; 
Master, Servant, nnd Apprentice; Principal. Agent, snd Surety; Husband and 
Wife; Partners; Joint Stock Companies; Corporations; Trustees; Provisional 
Committeemen; Shipowners; Shipmasters; Innkeepers; Carriers; Infants; Luna- 
tics, &c. 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY. 


Containing explanations of such technical terms and phrases ag occur in the works 
of legal authors, in the practice of the courts, and in the parliamentary proceedings 
of the House of Lords and Commons; to which is added, sn outline of an action 
at law and of a suit inequity. By Henry JAMES HoLrnousE, Etq., of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Special Pleader. Edited from the second and enlarged London edition, with 
numerous additions, by Henry PENINGTON, nf the Philadelphia Bar. In one large 
ue royal 12mo., of about 500 pages, double columns, handsomely bound in law 
sheep. 


Its ohjcet principally is to impress accurately and distinctly upon the mind the 
meaning of the technical terms nf the law, and as such can hardly fail to be gene- 
rally useful. Pennsylvania Law Journal. 


WHEATON’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Henry Waeaton, LL. D., 
Minister of the United States at the Court of Russia, &c. Third edition, 
revised and corrected. In one large and beautiful octavo volume of 650 
pages, extra cloth, or fine law sheep. 

Mr. Wheaton’s work is indispensable to every diplomatist, statesman, and lswyer, 
and necessary indeed to all public men. To every philosophic and liberal mind, the 


study must be an attractive, and in the hands of our author it is a delightful one.— 
Norih American. 


A NEW WORK ON COURTS MARTIAL. 

A TREATISE ON AMERICAN MILITARY LAW, AND THE PRAC- 
TICE OF COURTS MARTIAL, WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT. By Jour O’Brien, Lieutenant United States Artillery. 
In one octavo volume, extra cloth, or law sheep. 


This work stands relatively to American Military Law in the same position that 
Blackstone’s Commentaries siand to Common Law.— U. S. Gazette. 


CAMPBELL’S LORD CHANCELLORS. 
LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT 
SEAL OF ENGLAND, from the earliest times to the Reign of King 


George IV. By Joan Loan Campzetr, A.M., F.R.S.E. Complete in 
seven very neat volumes, crown octavo, extra cloth. 


CAMPBELLS CHIEF JUSTICES—Now Ready,, 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. In two bendsome crown octave 
volumes, extra cloth. (To match the « Chancellors.) 


